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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS1  AND  BOOK  REVIEWS2 

INTRODUCTION 


lr.  Enciclopedia  de  la  Biblia  (Barcelona:  Ediciones  Garriga,  1963).  Vol.  I.  A- 
B,  xxxii  pp.  and  1,256  cols.  Vol.  II.  C-Em,  xxviii  pp.  and  1,252  cols.  Vol. 
III.  En-Hi,  xxviii  pp.  and  1,302  cols. 

(S.  Munoz  Iglesias,  “La  mas  reciente  ‘Enciclopedia  de  la  Biblia’,”  EstBib  23 
[3-4,  ’64]  333-338)  : — After  evaluating  biblical  encyclopedias  that  have  appeared 
in  various  languages,  the  author  appraises  three  volumes  of  a  recent  Spanish 
series,  makes  some  suggestions  for  future  volumes,  and  finds  the  work  in  gen¬ 
eral  representative  of  the  maturity  prevailing  in  Spanish  biblical  circles. 

2r.  F.  W.  Gingrich,  Shorter  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Nezv  Testament  [cf. 
NT  A  10,  p.  274]. 

(C.  Corcoran,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  238-239)  : — Summary.  Praised.  The 
lexicon,  whose  scope  is  to  give  the  essential  meanings  of  only  NT  words,  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  those  beginning  the  study  of  the  Greek  NT. 

3r.  G.  Kittel,  Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  trans.  G.  W. 
Bromiley  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1964,  1965)  Vol.  I:  A-G,  xl 
and  793  pp. ;  Vol.  II :  D-E ,  viii  and  955  pp. 

(G.  Johnston,  CanJ  ournTheol  12  (2,  ’66)  140-141)  : — Praised.  Translation 
“sound.”  Shortcomings  of  original  mentioned. 

4.  A.  J.  Malherbe,  “Recent  New  Testament  Introductions,”  Rest  or  Quart  8 
(3,  ’65)  143-153. 

A  discussion  of  the  questions  which  should  be  treated  in  NT  introductions 
today  precedes  an  appraisal  of  the  introductions  written  by  R.  M.  Grant,  C.  F.  D. 
Moule,  D.  Guthrie  and  E.  F.  Harrison. 

5r.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  [cf.  NTA  10,  p.  275;  §  10-1124r]. 

(M.  S.  Enslin,  J ournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  256-258)  : — Praised.  With  amazing 
competence  McK  has  achieved  his  purpose  of  giving  a  synthesis  of  the  common 
conclusions  of  scholarship. 


1  For  titles  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  cf.  Festschriften  and  Collected  Works, 
§  11-123,  and  Book  Notices. 

2  Book  reviews  will  henceforth  be  grouped  with  periodical  abstracts.  In  order  to 
give  a  wider  survey  of  opinion,  more  reviews  have  been  included,  reviews  are  shorter; 
sometimes  only  the  reviewer’s  general  attitude  (“praised,”  “criticized”)  is  indicated. 
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•,  Idem. 


(L.  F.  Hartman,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  253-254)  : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  The  major  articles,  especially  those  on  biblical  theology,  are  outstanding 
as  are  also  those  on  the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  If  these  latter  articles  were 
collected  and  published  separately,  they  would  make  an  ideal  manual  for  the 
course  in  Special  Introduction  to  Scripture. — J.  J.  C. 

7  r.  - ,  Idem. 

(F.  L.  Moriarty,  Gregorianum  47  [2,  ’66]  343-345)  : — Summary.  Praised. 
“The  articles  are  written  from  a  sound  historical  and  critical  viewpoint  and 
when  a  position  on  a  controverted  point  is  taken  it  generally  has  the  support  of 
most  biblical  scholars  today.”  More  might  have  been  said  about  the  peculiar  con¬ 
tribution  of  each  Evangelist  to  his  version  of  the  Good  News.  In  brief,  this  is 
“an  extremely  competent,  reasonably  priced,  and  beautifully  produced  book.” 

8r.  J.  L.  McKenzie,  The  Pozver  and  the  Wisdom.  An  Interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament  [cf.  NTA  10,  p.  147;  §§  10-1 125r — 1127r]. 

(M.  Hopkins,  RevBih  73  [1,  ’66]  149-151): — The  book’s  great  merit  is  to 
locate  the  message  of  the  Gospels  in  their  native  milieu  in  order  to  adapt  them 
to  the  needs  of  our  contemporary  society.  For  the  most  part  M  achieves  his 
purpose.  The  chapter  on  demythologizing  is  excellent.  But  he  often  tends  to 
exaggeration,  and  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Church,  morality,  the  state  and 
prayer  present  debatable  viewpoints. — J.  J.  C. 

9.  O.  Soffritti,  “Dizionari  biblici  et  il  Dizionario  biblico  italiano  deH’A.B.I.,” 
RivistBib  13  (4,  ’65)  385-392. 

A  large  number  of  Bible  dictionaries  of  all  sorts,  here  briefly  described,  have 
been  published  in  many  countries  outside  Italy.  The  Italian  Biblical  Association 
will  fill  a  gap  for  Italian  readers  by  its  publication  of  the  Dizionario  Biblico 
Italiano  in  which  biblical  theology  will  have  the  place  of  honor. — C.  S. 

10.  P.  Vielhauer,  “Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,”  TheolRund  31  (2, 
’66)  97-155. 

This  is  the  first  article  in  a  series  dealing  with  (A)  complete  standard  works 
of  NT  introduction,  (1)  Protestant  (which  are  reviewed  in  this  article),  (2) 
Catholic,  (3-4)  Formgeschichte  and  other  special  approaches  to  the  NT,  (5) 
the  origin  of  the  NT  as  explained  by  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity;  (B) 
commentaries,  monographs  and  articles  on  NT  introduction.  The  last  such  survev 
was  made  in  TheolRund  by  R.  Bultmann  in  1914. 

Of  the  standard  introductions  A.  Jiilicher,  E.  Fascher,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testament  (7th  ed.,  1931)  is  most  progressive.  W.  Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  das 
Neue  Testament  (3rd  ed.,  1961)  is  conservative.  P.  Feine,  J.  Behm,  W.  G. 
Kiimmel,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (13th  ed.,  1964)  is  excellent  and 
has  a  comprehensive  bibliography  which  includes  numerous  foreign  titles.  It  is 
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[NTA  11  (1,  ’66) 


a  little  less  progressive  than  Julicher,  since  Kummel  is  cautious,  but  not  from 
any  apologetic  motivation,  in  proposing  new  theories.  It  is  the  introduction  of 
today.  W.  Foerster,  Kurzgefasste  Bibelkunde  des  Neuen  Testaments  (1952)  is 
a  small,  attractive  volume  which  furnishes  rather  detailed  data;  its  viewpoint  is 
conservative.  D.  Guthrie,  New  Testament  Introduction ,  Vol.  1,  The  Pauline 
Epistles  (1961);  Vol.  2,  Hebrews  to  Revelation  (1962);  Vol.  3,  Gospels  and 
Acts  (1965)  comprises  almost  1,000  pages  because  of  much  secondary  material. 
It  is  valuable  for  its  English  titles  but  impossible  on  account  of  its  biblical  funda¬ 
mentalism. — H.  M. 

11.  K.  L.  Yates,  “The  Relevance  of  Scripture.  A  reply  to  Mr.  Baker,”  Theology 
69  (553,  ’66)  310-312.  [Cf.  §  10-787.] 

Baker’s  presupposition  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  the  modern  world  view  is 
totally  transitory  and  limited,  the  biblical  one  can  provide  at  least  a  permanently 
valid  category  of  understanding.  However,  the  Bible  consists  of  human  records 
which  are  open  to  the  usual  corruptions  of  self-interest,  prejudice,  etc.  No  one 
human  viewpoint  provides  permanent  categories  for  judging  all  the  rest. 

We  need  not  say  the  biblical  writers  were  wrong  when  they  made  “ontological 
statements,”  but  we  may  still  ask  “what  we  must  say  in  our  attempts  to  make 
sense  of  human  life  and  morality  if  men  in  the  past  were  led  to  make  such 
‘ontological  statements’  about  theirs.”  Parts  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT  were 
evidently  rewritten  to  adapt  tradition  to  changing  circumstances.  Adaptation  of 
religious  language  is  needed  today,  but  renewal  of  religious  language  is  more 
likely  to  come  from  a  concern  with  morality — with  the  practical  problems  of 
living  in  a  period  of  rapid  change — than  from  concern  with  dogmatics. — J.  J.  C. 

Inspiration 

12.  H.  Asmussen,  “Das  Dogma  von  der  Heiligen  Schrift,”  LuthRund  16  (2, 
’66)  230-245. 

A  dogma  (as  opposed  to  a  doctrine)  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be  developed 
from  certain  presuppositions  such  as  these.  God  still  speaks  through  the  Bible, 
even  in  a  verbal  sense.  Biblical  criticism  is  valid  as  long  as  it  is  realized  that 
“criticism  of  the  Bible”  can  be  understood  as  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective 
genitive.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  truth  and  historical  or  scientific 
accuracy.  The  Bible  is  indissolubly  linked  to  the  Church.  Unity  and  diversity  are 
to  be  distinguished. — R.  A.  Bu. 

13.  F.  Buri,  “Zehn  Thesen  zum  Thema  Gotteswort  und  Menschenwort,”  Kirch 
ReformSchweiz  122  (June  9,  ’66)  178-179. 

The  ten  theses  are  concerned  with  inspiration,  interpretation  and  especially 
with  present-day  hermeneutical  problems. 
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14.  K.  Condon,  “Word  and  Logos — Reflections  on  the  Problem  of  Inspiration,” 
IrTheolQuart  33  (2,  ’66)  114-132. 

No  adequate  answer  can  be  given  to  the  problems  of  inspiration  and  inerrancy 
without  paying  due  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  liturgy  on  the  formation  of 
Scripture  and  the  Church’s  understanding  of  Scripture.  Various  considerations 
are  then  sketched  which  show  both  the  progressive  unfolding  of  revelation  in 
the  NT  and  the  variety  of  forms  whereby  God’s  word  is  expressed.  In  the  later 
NT  books  there  is  a  growing  emphasis  on  didache  rather  than  on  kerygma.  From 
the  concept  of  the  “word”  as  a  concrete  encounter  one  passes  to  that  of  the  logos 
as  an  expression  of  divine  truth.  Already,  therefore,  in  the  NT  the  absoluteness 
of  basic  Christian  truth  is  an  accepted  dogma.  Revelation  consists  not  merely  in 
a  “word”  which  calls  the  Church  into  being  and  sustains  it,  to  which  the  response 
is  the  commitment  of  faith.  Revelation  also  consists  in  a  logos,  the  objectiviza- 
tion  of  divine  truth  to  which  the  response  is  belief.  It  is  the  latter  which  is 
primarily  witnessed  to  by  the  canonization  of  the  inspired  books  of  the  NT. 

The  “word”  aspect  of  Scripture  gives  to  the  Bible  its  historical  character  as 
the  record  of  God’s  self-revelation  through  the  preaching  and  liturgy  of  the 
people  of  God.  In  the  “word,”  God’s  call  or  God’s  truth  finds  concrete  expression 
through  the  instrumentality  of  various  individuals  (or  communities),  each  with 
his  own  character,  outlook,  background,  education  and  philosophy.  Now  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  God’s  “word”  necessarily  reflects  the  mentality  of  the  person  who 
mediates  it.  Consequently  there  can  be  a  variety  of  philosophies  as  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  Paul,  John  and  Hebrews.  There  is  one  logos  in  the  NT, 
but  not  one  theology. — J.  J.  C. 

15.  F.  Hoyos,  “  ‘Palabra  de  Dios’ — ‘Palabra  del  Senor.’  Reflexiones  sobre  la 
lectura  biblica  y  la  Inspiration,”  RevistBib  27  (3,  ’65)  129-139,  152. 

A  survey  of  recent  studies  on  inspiration  by  P.  Benoit,  K.  Rahner,  J.  R.  Geisel- 
mann  and  N.  Lohfink  seeks  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  more  meaningful. 

16.  Thramu  Eh  Wah,  “The  Word  of  God,”  SEAJournTheol  7  (4,  ’66)  15-21. 

The  essay  considers  man’s  word,  the  Incarnate  Word,  God’s  written  word  and 
its  inspiration,  canon  and  authority. 


Revelation 

17.  J.  Aleu,  “Revelacion,”£^EcZ  41  (156,  ’66)  71-92. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  concept  of  revelation  are  analyzed  as  they 
are  found  in  the  OT,  the  Synoptics,  the  Acts,  John  and  Paul.  It  is  then  shown 
that  the  formal  definitions  of  revelation  given  us  by  the  Councils  of  Trent,  Vati¬ 
can  I  and  Vatican  II  find  their  foundation  in  the  Bible. — J.  C. 
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18.  K.  Hruby,  “Le  concept  de  Revelation  dans  la  theologie  rabbinique.  fitude 
de  quelques  aspects  des  rapports  entre  Lcriture  et  Tradition  d’apres  les 
documents  de  la  litterature  rabbinique  (Suite),”  OrSyr  11  (2,  ’66)  169-198. 
[Cf.  §  10-1095.] 

After  a  section  which  shows  that  Israel  was  providentially  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  divine  revelation — all  of  which  rabbinic  tradition  believed  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  revelation  on  Sinai — there  follows  a  consideration  of  oral  tradition 
and  of  Moses’  role  in  that  tradition. 

19.  T.  H.  Olbricht,  “The  Bible  As  Revelation,”  RestorQuart  8  (4,  ’65)  211- 
232. 

“The  nature  of  revelation  is  particularly  crucial  for  those  of  us  who  are  heirs 
of  the  restoration,  since  our  fundamental  claim  is  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  revela¬ 
tion.”  Because  the  traditional  views  are  being  challenged,  this  survey  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  revelation  (1)  characterizes  the  position  held  by  A.  Campbell  and  main¬ 
tained  in  the  restoration  tradition;  (2)  examines  the  retreat  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  later  from  the  traditional  Christian  view;  (3)  observes  the  conserva¬ 
tive  response;  and  finally  (4)  confronts  both  liberal  and  conservative  views  with 
the  Scriptures  themselves. 

20.  K.  Prumm,  “Offenbarung  im  Neuprotestantismus  vom  Aufkommen  der 
religionsgeschichtlichen  Schule  bis  R.  Bultmann,”  Divinitas  8  (3,  ’64)  417- 
523. 

The  various  schools  or  tendencies  are  described  according  to  representative 
authors,  the  origin  of  each  school  is  explained  and  its  strong  and  weak  points  are 
indicated. 

21.  Vatican  II,  “Constituiqao  Dogmatica  Dei  Verbum  sobre  a  Revelaqao  Di- 
vina,”  RevEclBras  25  (3,  ’65)  489-506. 

The  Latin  text  and  a  Portugese  translation  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  Constitu¬ 
tion  on  Revelation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

22.  - ,  “Constitutio  dogmatica  De  Divina  Revelatione  ”  EphTheolLov 

42  (1,  ’66)  253-263. 

The  official  Latin  text. 

23.  - ,  “Constitutio  Dogmatica  de  Divina  Revelatione — Konstytucja 

Dogmatyczna  o  Objawieniu  Bozym,”  RuchBibLit  19  (1,  ’66)  2-25. 

The  official  Latin  text  is  printed  together  with  a  Polish  translation  on  facing 
pages. 

24.  - ,  “Constitution  dogmatique  sur  la  Revelation  divine,”  AmiCler 

76  (Apr.  21,  ’66)  241-246. 

After  a  brief  introduction  and  summary  by  A.  M.,  the  Latin  text  is  given. 
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25.  - ,  “‘Dei  Verbum’:  Constitutio  Dogmatica  ‘De  Divina  Revela- 

tione’,”  VerbDom  44  (1,  ’66)  3-16. 

The  Latin  text  of  the  document. 

26.  B.  M.  Ahern,  “On  Divine  Revelation,”  HomPastRev  66  (7,  ’66)  557-565. 

A  peritus  of  the  Council,  who  is  also  a  Consultor  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission,  presents  the  history,  content  and  import  of  Vatican  IPs  document 
on  revelation. 

27.  Anon.,  “La  Constitucion  Conciliar  sobre  la  Divina  Revelacion,”  Didascalia 
20  (1,  ’66)  1-13. 

A  brief  summary  of  Vatican  IPs  pronouncement  on  revelation. 

28.  Anon.,  “Die  Konstitution  fiber  die  Offenbarung,”  HerdKorr  20  (4,  ’66) 
177-183. 

The  Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on  Revelation  is  discussed  under  three 
headings:  the  genesis  of  the  text,  its  place  in  the  Council’s  general  outlook,  the 
major  themes  of  the  document. 

29.  A.  Dulles,  “The  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  in  Ecumenical  Per¬ 
spective,”  AmEcclRev  154  (4,  ’66)  217-231. 

“The  limited  scope  of  Dei  Verbum  is  perhaps  its  greatest  source  of  strength. 
In  deliberately  concentrating  on  the  biblical  aspects  of  revelation,  this  document 
achieves  a  unity  and  compactness  which  contrasts  favorably  with  the  rambling 
and  repetitious  character  of  several  other  Conciliar  statements.  The  biblical  lan¬ 
guage  and  emphasis  of  the  Constitution  will  make  conservative  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics  feel  at  home.  By  its  reverent  treatment  of  the  Bible  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  revelation,  Dei  Verbum  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  strengthen  the  ties  among 
all  biblically  oriented  Christians,  and  to  facilitate  a  fruitful  exchange  of  ideas  and 
insights  among  exegetes  of  every  denomination.” 

30.  A.  Grillmeier,  “Die  Wahrheit  der  Heiligen  Schrift  und  ihre  Erschliessung. 
Zum  dritten  Kapitel  der  Dogmatischen  Konstitution  ‘Dei  Verbum’  des 
Vaticanum  II,”  TheolPhil  41  (2,  ’66)  161-187. 

After  a  description  of  the  history  and  the  structure  of  the  entire  Constitution 
on  Revelation,  chap.  3  is  studied  in  detail:  the  formation  of  its  text,  the  exegesis 
of  its  various  statements  on  inspiration,  the  truth  and  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture;  and  finally  a  summary  evaluation  is  given  of  the  theological  import 
of  the  Council’s  pronouncements. 

31.  D.  I.,  “  ‘La  Palabra  de  Dios,’  Fuente  de  alegria  y  de  renovacion,”  Re- 
vistBib  28  (1,  ’66)  2-11. 

The  history  of  the  Constitution  on  Revelation — a  document  that  is  a  source 
of  joy  and  spiritual  renewal — is  sketched,  and  the  contents  are  summarized  with 
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special  attention  to  the  major  doctrinal  points  and  to  the  practical  norms  for 
implementing  the  use  of  Scripture  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

32.  W.  Kasper,  “Die  Bedeutung  der  Heiligen  Schrift  fur  Kirche  und  christ- 
liches  Leben  nach  der  dogmatischen  Konstitution  t)ber  die  gottliche  Offen- 
barung,”  BibKirche  21  (2,  ’66)  54-57. 

The  article  summarizes  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Revelation  and  points 
out  its  relation  to  the  Church  and  to  Christian  life. 

33.  A.  Klawek,  “Uwagi  do  Konstytucji  o  Bozym  Objawieniu  (Animadver- 
siones  ad  Constitutionem  de  Revelatione  factae),”  RuchBibLit  19  (1,  ’-66) 
26-32. 

A  brief  commentary  on  the  document. 

34.  H.  B.  Kuhn,  “Rome  and  Revelation/’  ChristT oday  10  (May  13,  ’66)  859. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  discussion  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  Constitution  on 
Revelation,  as  it  was  treated  in  the  International  Conference  on  the  Theological 
Issues  of  Vatican  II,  held  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Mar.  20-26,  1966. 

35.  G.  Lercaro,  “Aspirar  a  las  riquezas  de  la  Sagrada  Escritura,”  RevistBib 
28  (1,  ’66)  1. 

In  the  Vatican  Council  debate  on  revelation,  Cardinal  Lercaro  urged  that  the 
Church  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  other  riches  inherited  from  tradition  in 
order  always  to  seek  in  greater  measure  the  riches  contained  in  sacred  Scripture. 

36.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Alcuni  aspetti  della  Costituzione  dommatica  ‘Dei 
Verbum’,”  CivCatt  117/2  (May  7,  ’66)  216-226. 

After  an  account  of  the  deliberations  which  led  up  to  the  final  draft,  three 
aspects  of  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Revelation  are  emphasized.  First,  more 
than  previous  conciliar  statements,  the  document  reflects  a  theology  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  salvation-history.  Secondly,  the  Constitution  shows  greater  contact 
with  present-day  biblical  problems,  especially  with  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture.  Finally,  the  document  should  effectively  promote  among  the  faithful 
the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible. — J.  J.  C. 

37.  G.  O’Collins,  “Divine  Revelation,”  Month  35  (6,  ’66)  332-336. 

Vatican  IBs  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation  left  open  matters  of  dispute 
concerning  scriptural  inerrancy,  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels  and  the  relation  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Among  precious  features  of  the  Constitution  are  its  ac¬ 
count  of  faith  as  free  self-committal  to  the  revealing  God  and  its  insistence  on 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  is  not  above  the  word  of  God  but 
serves  it. — G.  G.  O’C.  (Author). 
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38.  A.  L.  Olsen,  “The  Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation,”  Dialog  5  (3,  ’66) 
182-187. 

The  history  and  the  various  discussions  which  led  up  to  the  final  draft  of  the 
Constitution  are  appraised,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  document 
sufficiently  affirms  that  tradition  needs  “to  be  pruned  according  to  the  revelation 
in  Scripture.” 

39.  G.  H.  Tavard,  “Commentary  on  De  Revelatione  ”  JournEcumStud  3  (1, 
’66)  1-35. 

Vatican  II’s  Constitution  on  Revelation  is  studied  according  to  its  pre-history, 
its  history,  its  plan,  its  place  in  the  Council’s  work  and  the  theological  problems 
involved.  The  refusal  of  the  Fathers  to  endorse  the  two-source  theory  of  revela¬ 
tion  constitutes  “a  great  step  forward  toward  an  ecumenical  consensus.” 

40.  J.-P.  Torrell,  “Chronique  de  theologie  fondamentale.  I. — La  Constitution 
‘Dei  Verbum’,”  RevThom  66  (1,  ’66)  63-85. 

A  commentary  on  the  Vatican  Council’s  document  on  revelation. 

41.  H.  Vorgrimler,  “Die  Konzilskonstitution  fiber  die  gottliche  Offenbarung,” 
BibLiturg  39  (2,  ’66)  105-110. 

A  discussion  of  the  deliberations  which  preceded  the  Constitution  and  a  brief 
comment  on  its  contents. 

42.  G.  Voss,  “Die  dogmatische  Konstitution  ‘t)ber  die  gottliche  Offenbarung’,” 
UnaSanc  21  (1,  ’66)  30-45. 

The  Constitution  of  Vatican  II  concerning  revelation  is  discussed  according 
to  these  points:  its  meaning  and  history;  revelation  in  itself  as  God’s  speaking 
to  man  and  as  man’s  response  of  faith  and  obedience;  the  handing  on  of  divine 
revelation,  tradition  making  known  the  canon  to  the  Church  and  helping  her  to 
a  more  profound  understanding  of  God’s  word. 

43.  M.  Zerwick,  “De  S.  Scriptura  in  Constitutione  dogmatica  ‘Dei  Verbum’,” 
VerbDom  44  (1,  ’66)  17-42. 

The  constitution  On  Divine  Revelation  had  an  exciting  history  in  Vatican  II. 
The  various  schemata  are  compared.  The  final  text  is  shown  to  contain  nothing 
essentially  new,  but  rather  to  give  official  approbation  to  methods  which  have 
been  in  use  in  Catholic  exegesis  for  some  tens  of  years  now,  e.g.,  the  study  of 
literary  genres  and  the  conjectural  reconstruction  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben. — J.  F.  Bl. 

Interpretation 

44.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “How  Adequate  Is  the  New  Hermeneutic?”  TheolToday 
23  (1,  ’66)  101-119. 

The  hermeneutical  question  has  a  twofold  concern:  the  problem  of  adequate 
understanding  of  ancient  thinking,  and  the  problem  of  an  adequate  scheme  of  con- 
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ceptualization  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  thinking  may  be  expressed  in  un¬ 
derstandable  terms  in  a  different  age.  For  the  “new”  hermeneutic  these  questions 
are  rooted  in  the  question  of  the  nature  and  function  of  language.  E.  Fuchs 
(whose  work,  Hermeneutik  [2nd  ed.,  1958]  is  unfortunately  not  referred  to  in 
much  of  the  “new”  hermeneutic  discussion  in  English)  argues  that  the  language 
of  faith  is  the  language  of  existence  that  understands  itself.  This  means  that 
only  one  thing  is  required  of  a  person  who  would  understand  the  NT:  that  he 
be  honest  in  his  approach  to  the  text.  There  is  no  requirement  for  understanding 
the  NT  beyond  that.  Let  us  offer  some  criticisms  of  Fuchs  in  the  light  of  her¬ 
meneutic’s  twofold  concern. 

(1)  The  hermeneutical  principle.  Only  the  correct  hermeneutical  principle — 
the  question  about  the  self — will  permit  the  NT  to  function  as  it  ought.  However, 
the  inadequacy  of  Fuchs’  hermeneutical  method  can  be  seen  in  his  exegesis, 
e.g.,  1  Cor  15:1  ff.,  and  in  his  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  death  of  Christ. 
Here  the  resurrection  means  nothing  more  than  that  Christ’s  words  give  the 
experience  of  victory.  The  emphasis  on  the  spoken  words  of  Jesus,  however, 
“unnecessarily  flattens  out  the  content  of  Christian  faith.” 

(2)  Contemporary  expression.  The  second  criticism  of  Fuchs  is  leveled  against 
his  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  language  and  reality.  Is  it  true  that  language 
is  constitutive  of  reality  to  the  extent  that,  apart  from  language,  there  would  be 
no  reality?  If  we  concede  that  language  and  reality  overlap,  we  must  also  con¬ 
cede  that  language  can  distort  reality,  that  language  can  darken  as  well  as 
illumine  being. 

“One  must  seriously  question,  in  summary,  whether  a  view  of  man  as  es¬ 
sentially  linguistic  is  capable  either  of  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  intention 
of  the  New  Testament  writings,  or  of  expressing  that  intention  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  the  contemporary  age.  The  question  of  an  adequate  hermeneutical  ap¬ 
proach  has  been  raised  by  the  ‘new’  hermeneutic;  it  has  yet  to  be  answered.” — 
E.  M.  O’F. 

45.  R.  H.  Ayers,  “‘Myth’  in  Theological  Discourse:  A  Profusion  of  Confu¬ 
sion,”  AnglTheolRev  48  (2,  ’66)  200-217. 

After  pointing  to  the  multiple  meanings  of  the  word  myth  in  contemporary 
theological  discourse,  the  following  definition  based  on  20th-century  studies  in 
the  history  of  religions  is  proposed.  “Myth”  is  a  value-charged  story  expressing 
to  some  degree  the  life  orientation  of  a  group  and/or  individual.  It  follows, 
then,  that  myth  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  phenomenon  representing  naive  at¬ 
tempts  at  explanation  of  phenomena.  Neither  is  it  a  necessarily  false  story. 
Rather,  it  involves  the  whole  person  in  participating  in  what  he  believes  to  be 
his  life  orientation  and  in  expressing  what  he  takes  to  be  the  most  profound 
meanings  of  life.  Further,  it  follows  that  theology  understood  as  “faith  seeking 
understanding”  is  to  some  extent  necessarily  mythological. 

In  light  of  the  proposed  definition  a  very  brief  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  word 
myth  in  the  writings  of  R.  Bultmann,  P.  Tillich,  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr  is  at- 
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tempted.  The  claim  is  made  that  Bultmann’s  discussion  of  “myth”  is  ambiguous, 
question-begging,  and  inconsistent;  that  Tillich  fails  to  provide  us  with  an  ob¬ 
jective  criterion  whereby  we  can  distinguish  between  adequate  and  inadequate 
myths,  and  that  both  Bultmann  and  Tillich  attempt  the  logically  impossible,  viz., 
the  replacing  of  the  mythological  element  in  theological  discourse  with  a  certain 
philosophical  position.  Niebuhr  avoids  these  pitfalls  but  speaks  of  “permanent” 
myths  as  being  “ verified ”  in  human  experience.  “Verified”  is  much  too  strong 
a  word.  In  the  context  of  his  discussion,  Niebuhr  seems  to  mean  something  akin 
to  pragmatic  justification. 

While  in  the  context  of  the  definition  proposed  many  myths  transcend  the 
practical,  empirical  and  logical  possibility  of  verification,  this  does  not  leave  us 
without  criteria  for  judging  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable  myths.  These 
criteria  are:  (1)  internal  consistency,  (2)  external  coherence,  (3)  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  (4)  pragmatic  justification.  These  criteria  will  not  guarantee  the 
empirical  truth  of  the  religious  myths  we  hold  but  they  will  guarantee  that  these 
myths  are  not  meaningless  and  absurd. — R.  H.  A.  (Author). 

46r.  J.  Barr,  Old  and  New  in  Interpretation.  A  Study  of  the  Two  Testaments 
(London:  SCM  Press,  1966,  30  s.),  215  pp. 

(Anon.,  “The  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,”  TimesLitSupp  65  [Apr.  28,  ’66]  370) : 
* — Summary.  Praised.  Reservations.  He  is  not  always  exact  in  his  use  of  terms, 
e.g.,  concerning  immortality  and  resurrection,  history  and  revelation.  The  book, 
however,  is  highly  significant.  It  “should  be  read  with  an  active  mind,  but  it 
should  certainly  be  read.” — J.  J.  C. 

47.  W.  Baumgartner,  “Romisch-katholische  Bibelwissenschaft  im  Wandel,” 
TheolRund  31  (1,  ’66)  1-14. 

A.  Robert  and  A.  Feuillet,  Einleitung  in  die  Heilige  Schrift.  Band  I.  Allge- 
meine  Einleitung sf rag en  und  Altes  Testament  (1963)  exemplifies  the  changes  in 
Roman  Catholic  attitudes  which  have  brought  Catholic  and  Protestant  biblical 
scholarship  closer  together. 

48.  P.  Benoit,  “La  verite  dans  la  Bible.  Dieu  parle  le  langage  des  hommes,” 
VieSpir  114  (526,  ’66)  387-416. 

The  article  is  summarized  in  four  points.  (1)  We  should  not  approach  the 
Bible  with  a  Western  and  Greek  spirit  which  seeks  speculative  and  abstract  truth, 
since  the  Semitic  biblical  background  presents  truth  as  living  and  concrete,  as 
truth  of  encounter  and  love  which  leads  to  action  and  does  not  satisfy  intellectual 
curiosity.  (2)  We  should  approach  the  Bible  with  that  religious  sense  which 
seeks  in  the  scriptural  events  and  words  the  divine  dimension,  the  meaning  in¬ 
tended  by  God.  (3)  Also,  the  reader  should  realize  that  revelation  is  not  the 
communication  of  propositions  but  of  truth  which  elicits  a  response  from  man. 
This  truth  is  presented  not  as  in  a  photograph,  but  as  in  a  portrait  with  its  own 
language  that  must  be  grasped  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
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(4)  Finally,  we  should  read  the  Bible  with  that  dialectical  sense  which  does  not 
take  a  passage  in  isolation  but  in  its  complete  context,  the  only  way  we  can  hope 
to  understand  the  word  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 

49r.  R.  Bultmann,  Jesus  Christus  und  die  Mythologie  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  422]. 

(H.-W.  Bartsch,  TheolLitZeit  91  [3,  ’66]  189-191): — Summary.  Differs  from 
B  on  several  points. 

50.  J.  Colette,  “Kierkegaard,  Bultmann  et  Heidegger,”  RevSciPhilTheol  49 
(4,  ’65)  597-608. 

Kierkegaard’s  orientation  was  often  quite  unlike  that  of  the  modern  existen¬ 
tialist  theology  which  habitually  looks  to  him  as  one  of  its  major  sources.  Over 
against  Heidegger  he  laid  major  emphasis  on  the  category  of  transcendence  and 
interpreted  it  in  quite  another  way  than  Heidegger  now  does.  While  Bultmann 
starts,  as  did  Kierkegaard,  with  the  problem  of  existence  and  differs  from 
Heidegger  in  his  personalism  and  humanism,  Kierkegaard  posited  a  far  greater 
and  differently  conceived  gulf  between  God  and  man  than  appears  in  the  thought 
of  Bultmann.  While  protesting  against  metaphysics,  as  Bultmann  and  Heidegger 
were  later  to  do,  Kierkegaard  interpreted  existence  as  more  than  self-under- 
standing  and  felt  more  keenly  than  does  Bultmann  the  difficulties  of  man’s  com¬ 
municating  the  glory  of  the  hidden  God. — I.  W.  B. 

51.  D.  P.  Fuller,  “A  New  German  Theological  Movement,”  ScotJournTheol 
19  (2,  ’66)  160-175. 

A  new  theological  movement  is  gaining  momentum  among  some  of  the  younger 
theologians  of  Germany.  Its  chief  spokesman  is  W.  Pannenberg  who  claims  the 
system  is  a  reaction  against  the  “theology  of  the  word”  (K.  Barth  and  R.  Bult¬ 
mann)  which  is  said  to  be  fleeing  from  history  and  the  historicocritical  method. 
According  to  Pannenberg,  God’s  revelation  does  not  come  immediately  to  man 
but  mediately  via  the  events  of  history. 

Pannenberg  starts  from  the  idea  of  history  as  a  whole.  As  such  it  consists  of 
contingent  events  and  of  connected  events.  Now  the  unity  of  history  can  be  under¬ 
stood  in  a  way  in  which  its  connection  and  contingency  have  a  common  root. 
This  common  root  can  only  be  the  transcendent  God.  Recently  Pannenberg  has 
adopted  the  view  that  history  is  essentially  apocalyptic.  Consequently  the  his¬ 
torian  will  not  exclude  any  event  because  of  its  uniqueness,  and  Pannenberg 
defends  the  historicity  of  the  resurrection.  The  theory  has  two  important  implica¬ 
tions.  (1)  History  requires  no  supplemental  interpretation  to  make  its  meaning 
known.  (2)  Man  needs  no  special  enablement  to  perceive  God’s  revelation  in 
history. 

Against  Pannenberg  it  is  objected  that  faith  then  becomes  simply  knowledge. 
His  answer  is  to  understand  faith  primarily  as  hope.  Basic  to  Pannenberg’s  think¬ 
ing  is  his  monistic  view  of  history  and  reality.  Everything  that  happens  in  his¬ 
tory  is  the  expression  of  the  working  of  the  one  triune  God.  Therefore  Pannen- 
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berg  does  not  consider  the  resurrection  a  supernatural  experience,  and  he 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  supernatural.  However,  if  Pannenberg  would  allow  what 
is  contingent  in  history  to  be  viewed  as  supernatural,  he  would  have  a  better 
system. — J.  J.  C. 

52.  R.  W.  Funk,  “Saying  and  Seeing:  Phenomenology  of  Language  and  the 
New  Testament,”  JournBibRel  34  (3,  ’66)  197-213. 

Phenomenology  is  neither  a  science  of  objects,  nor  a  science  of  the  subject; 
it  is  a  science  of  experience.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  phenomenology 
works  against  the  background  of  language  as  the  custodian  of  worlds,  as  the 
shelter  of  pre-established  significations,  as  that  which  gives  what  is  to  be  seen. 
But  language  also  functions  as  the  medium  of  discovery.  What  comes  to  expres¬ 
sion  directly  is  investigated  both  as  tradition,  i.e.,  what  has  already  been  said, 
and  as  the  unsaid,  the  not  yet  said,  as  that  which  is  striving  to  come  to  expression. 

The  parable  describes  not  merely  the  received  world  but  also  another  world. 
Since  that  other  world  deforms  the  received  world,  the  parable  constitutes  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  an  invitation  to  live  in  that  other  world,  to  see  the  received  world 
in  a  new  way,  to  take  up  one’s  abode  in  a  referential  totality  different  from  the 
everyday  world.  Jesus’  parables  disclose  the  world  in  which  he  lived  and  into 
which  he  invited  his  hearers.  The  verbal  picture  mirrors  the  world  which  was 
there  primordially  for  Jesus  but  not  for  his  hearers;  at  the  same  time  it  brings 
that  new  world  near  for  his  hearers  by  bringing  it  into  their  language  and  thus 
into  their  history. 

Similarly  the  language  and  the  form  of  the  Pauline  letters  show  traces  of  the 
silence  that  surround  and  pervades  language.  The  present  attempt  to  listen  in  on 
the  letter  is  confined  to  two  clues:  first,  the  movement  of  Paul’s  language  as 
discernible  within  smaller  linguistic  units,  e.g.,  the  sentence,  paragraph  or  self- 
contained  section;  and  secondly,  Paul’s  habit  of  referring  to  his  past  and  pros¬ 
pective  contacts  with  the  congregation  involved.  Moreover,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  written  word  tends  to  close  in  on  itself  in  thought ;  the  oral  word  opens 
onto  reality. 

“In  sum,  the  letter  comprises  an  appropriate  substitute  for  oral  speech,  and 
yet  it  provides  a  certain  distance  from  the  proclamation  as  event.  It  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two — immediacy  and  distance — that  gives  the  Pauline  letter  its 
peculiar  stamp;  Paul  holds  fast  to  the  impulse  to  proclamation,  but  he  also 
acknowledges  the  necessity  of  reviewing  the  fate  of  language.  He  thus  establishes 
the  necessity  of  theology.” — J.  J.  C. 

53.  C.  J.  Geffre,  “Kerygme  et  histoire  chez  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  RevSciPhil 
Theol  49  (4,  ’65)  609-639. 

By  making  a  sharp  distinction  between  Historie  and  Geschichte  and  designat¬ 
ing  the  latter  alone  as  eschatological,  i.e.,  as  that  in  which  alone  the  historian 
himself  experiences  authentic  existence,  Bultmann  opens  up  a  fruitful  category 
for  expounding  the  NT  kerygma.  For  faith,  Historie  becomes  Geschichte.  Thus 
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Christ  becomes  the  end  of  Historic  (history  as  a  chronicle  of  events  established 
by  historical  research)  when  his  death  as  Historic  is  confirmed  by  his  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  the  Gcschichtc  of  faith.  Unlike  Cullmann,  whose  analysis  of  history  is 
wanting  at  these  points,  Bultmann  is  able  to  show  correctly  ( 1 )  that  in  the  events 
of  salvation  there  is  an  irreducible  divine  dimension  which  cannot  be  subsumed 
under  universal  history  and  (2)  that  such  a  dimension  is  open  only  to  faith. 
Even  St.  Thomas  did  not  claim  that  miracles  were  self-authenticating  but  were 
simply  the  witness  God  bore  to  himself  on  behalf  of  the  faithful. 

On  the  other  hand,  Bultmann’s  analysis  cannot  do  justice  to  the  realities  of 
Christian  revelation  because  of  his  understanding  of  myth.  When  Bultmann 
proposes  to  eliminate  myth  because  it  offends  modern  man  by  speaking  of  this 
world  in  other-wordly  terms,  he  acts  in  a  totally  unwarranted  way  to  separate 
God  from  man,  from  time,  from  history  and  from  nature.  Christian  revelation 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  proclaiming  that  God  himself  created  man, 
time  and  nature,  it  establishes  an  inseparable  bond  between  them  and  himself.  It 
can  say  then  in  earnest  that  in  Jesus  God  did  become  man,  that  revelation  deals 
not  only  with  “that”  but  also  with  “what”  and  “who,”  that  God  the  eternal  did 
invade  time  and  did  use  events  in  history  and  nature  to  direct  the  faithful  to  his 
presence  there.  By  missing  this  realism  of  the  Incarnation  Bultmann’s  analysis 
hangs,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air. — I.  W.  B. 

54.  D.  Gonzalo  Maeso,  “La  clave  principal  de  la  exegesis  escrituraria,”  Cult 
Bib  22  (205,  ’65)  323-328. 

Though  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  theology  and  Scripture,  the 
primary  tool  for  biblical  exegesis  is  literary  criticism. 

55r.  P.  Grelot,  La  Bible.  Parole  dc  Dicu.  Introduction  theologique  a  Vetudc  de 
VLcriture  Sainte  [cf.  NTA  10,  p.  415]. 

(A.  M.  Ambrozic,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  239-241): — Summary.  Praised. 
Noteworthy  features  of  the  book  are  a  succinct  treatment  of  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  an  excellent  restructuring  and  systematization  of  the  senses  of  the 
Bible  and  its  unity. 

\ 

56.  S.  N.  Gundry,  “A  Critique  of  the  Fundamental  Assumption  of  Form 
Criticism  (Part  Two),”  BibSac  123  (490,  ’66)  140-149.  [Cf.  §  10-802.] 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  form-criticism  postulates  a  primitive  Christian 
Church  which  distorted  existing  traditions  and  created  new  traditions  about 
Christ;  it  assigns  to  the  Evangelists  the  role  of  creating  artificial  contexts  in 
which  they  imbedded  these  previously  isolated  units  of  tradition.  But  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  untenable  because  (1)  it  fails  to  account  adequately  for  the  role  of 
eyewitnesses  in  the  early  Church,  (2)  it  neglects  the  facts  of  the  Church’s 
biographical  interest  in  Jesus,  (3)  it  postulates  an  impossible  entity,  namely,  a 
creative  Christian  community,  (4)  it  ignores  the  evidence  for  reliable  historical 
contexts,  and  (5)  it  attaches  the  wrong  significance  to  stereotyped  forms. — 
J.  J.  C. 
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57.  J.  S.  Jervell,  “Recht  und  Grenze  der  exegetischen  Bemiihung  im  Blick  auf 
den  Verkiindigungsauftrag  der  Kirche,”  LuthRund  16  (2,  ’66)  181-196. 

The  task  of  the  exegete  is,  not  to  give  the  biblical  text  as  God’s  word,  but  to 
consider  the  text  apart  from  the  context  of  Church  tradition  so  as  to  present  the 
text  anew  in  the  meaning  it  originally  had  so  that  the  Church  may  re-encounter 
that  first  fresh  significance.  The  exegete  will  thus  work  with  the  natural  limita¬ 
tions  of  all  scholarly  disciplines,  knowing  that  his  work  will  be  outdated  and  his 
task  never  ended.  Preaching,  however,  finds  fulfillment  each  time  that  God’s 
word  reaches  man.  The  preacher  welcomes  the  exegete’s  work  since  it  warns 
him  when  he  is  interpreting  the  text  wrongly  and  aids  him  to  see  the  present 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  text’s  original  meaning. — R.  A.  Bu. 

58.  E.  Kinder,  “Was  bedeutet  Wort  Gottes’  nach  dem  Verstandnis  der  Refor¬ 
mation?”  KerDogma  12  (1,  ’66)  14-26. 

The  Reformers  made  the  word  of  God  the  criterion  for  what  is  character¬ 
istically  Christian  and  so  changed  the  structure  of  theology.  Word  of  God  was 
understood  as  gospel,  i.e.,  as  the  redemptive  address  of  God  in  which  his  deity 
is  disclosed  as  “righteousness,”  and  as  law,  i.e.,  God’s  “externalizing”  of  his 
will  as  demand.  The  law,  manifested  in  general  existential  experience,  designates 
the  general  situation  of  man  coram  Deo,  while  gospel — announcing  something 
wonderfully  new — is  grounded  in  a  definite  person  and  event. 

Barth’s  doctrine  of  the  threefold  form  of  the  word  of  God  is  close  to  that  of 
Reformers :  The  written  word  thrives  on  the  word  as  event  and  presses  forward 
to  the  proclaimed  word.  “Word  and  sacrament”  is  an  inexact  formulation  in 
Reformation  theology  in  that — according  to  Luther — it  is  the  word  of  God 
which  makes  the  sacramental  acts  into  “sacraments.”  Sola  scriptura  stands  for 
the  core  of  Scripture,  i.e.,  solo  evangelio. 

Central  to  Reformation  theology  is  its  theocentrism  comprising  “intention¬ 
ally, ”  efficacia  and  “abscondity.”  “Intentionality,”  for  the  word  of  God  is  not 
monologue  but  is  addressed  to  persons.  Efficacia,  for  the  word,  as  Luther  says, 
is  not  a  “commentary”  ( Deutelwort )  but  a  creative  word  (Tdtelwort) .  “Ab¬ 
scondity,”  for  man  “hears”  but  does  not  “see”  God — the  word  is  the  promise 
that  faith  will  become  sight.  The  Church  is  filia,  non  mater  verbi.  In  the  theo¬ 
centrism  of  the  Reformers  ( opus  Dei  erga  hominem )  the  normative  authority  of 
Church  tradition  is  opposed  as  an  anthropocentrism  ( opus  hominis  erga  Deum). 
Yet  the  divine  and  the  human  word  are  not  radically  opposed;  Scripture  is 
human  word,  the  “instrument.” — H.  H.  O. 

59.  J.  Korner,  “Katholisches  Votum  zur  Existentialen  Interpretation,”  Theol 
Rund  30  (4,  ’65)  316-355. 

G.  Hasenhiittl  s  Der  Glaubensvollzug  (1963)  is  a  valuable  introduction  to 
Bultmann’s  theology.  Through  the  existential  interpretation,  Hasenhiittl  is  in 
general  agreement  with  Bultmann  over:  (1)  “the  characterizing  of  the  process 
of  faith  as  a  letting-oneself-be-determined  through  the  encounter  with  Christ”; 
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(2)  the  understanding  of  man  as  “simul  justus — simul  peccator” ;  (3)  the  para¬ 
dox  of  eschatological  existence  within  historical  existence;  (4)  “the  sola-fide- 
principle”  which  involves  the  act  {Tun)  of  man  in  distinction  from  “his  work”; 
(5)  “the  understanding  of  the  Church  in  her  dialectical  relation”  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible.  He  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  understand  office  as  be¬ 
longing  exclusively  to  the  visible  structure  and  not  constitutive  of  the  Church 
in  her  eschatological  depth.  His  book  has  significantly  promoted  the  inter-con¬ 
fessional  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  directed  the  existential 
interpretation  to  the  area  of  ecclesiology. — G.  G.  O’C. 

60.  N.  Lohfink,  “Katholische  Bibelwissenschaft  und  historisch-kritische 
Methode,”  StimmZeit  177  (5,  ’66)  330-344. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  in  her  history  encouraged  and  discouraged  scientific 
biblical  scholarship.  The  latter  aspect  is  seen  in  the  career  of  R.  Simon  and  in 
some  measures  taken  against  Lagrange  and  F.  Hummelauer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pius  X  founded  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  whose  graduates  have  done  so 
much  for  scientific  biblical  learning.  Pius  XIPs  encyclical  on  Scripture  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  era  of  Catholic  study  of  the  Bible,  and  other  documents  since 
then  have  moved  in  the  same  direction,  particularly  the  statement  of  the  Biblical 
Commission  on  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels. 

Critical  historical  scholarship  brings  both  light  and  darkness.  Light  because 
we  know  more  about  this  or  that  point.  Darkness,  because  we  realize  all  the 
more  how  much  we  do  not  know.  Hence  some,  content  with  their  superficial 
but  confident  understanding  of  the  Bible,  may  not  wish  to  subject  it  to  historical 
study.  The  final  part  of  the  article  considers  the  relation  between  history  and 
exegesis  and  discusses  some  special  problems  such  as  the  question  of  the  exegete’s 
philosophical  presuppositions. — J.  J.  C. 

61.  H.  Petzold,  “tjber  Symbole  und  Sinnbilder  der  Bibel,”  ErbeAuf  42  (2, 
’66)  119-130. 

As  a  means  of  attaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible,  the  nature,  purpose  and 
interpretation  of  biblical  symbols  and  images  are  explained  and  illustrated  by 
examples  from  the  OT  and  the  NT. 

62.  B.  Quelquejeu,  “Hermeneutique  bultmannienne  et  analytique  existentiale 
heideggerienne,”  RevSciPhilTheol  49  (4,  ’65)  577-596. 

When  self-understanding  is  interpreted  by  Heidegger  as  a  mode  of  authentic 
existence  and  the  demand  that  provokes  it  is  lodged  by  Bultmann  in  the  God  of 
the  Christian  gospel  and  the  movement  of  man  toward  it  is  identified  with  faith 
and  conversion  in  the  Christian  sense,  Bultmann  drains  Heidegger  of  meaning, 
while  substituting  a  formal  psychological  analysis  of  faith  for  the  ontological 
realities  of  Christian  experience.  However,  Bultmann  is  correct  in  maintaining 
that  even  man  apart  from  faith  knows  the  God  who  confronts  him.  At  this  point 
he  does  justice  both  to  Heidegger’s  “Vor-Vorstandnis,”  and  in  part  to  the 
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Catholic  doctrine  that  faith  does  not  destroy  nature  but  assumes  it  and  brings 
it  to  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  Bultmann  draws  so  sharp  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  conceptual  and  existential  knowing  that  he  cannot  really  develop  a 
theology  of  faith  or  of  God’s  word.  Bultmann’s  attempt  to  demythologize  the  NT 
impoverishes  it  by  compressing  its  rich  and  varied  mythology  into  the  pre¬ 
determined  mold  of  his  existentialist  anthropology.  In  particular  he  is  forced  to 
eliminate  by  definition  anything  that  transcends  the  human  predicament. — 
I.  W.  B. 

63.  W.  Richter,  “Scriptura  sacra  sola  in  ecclesia.  (Die  Bedeutung  der  Heiligen 
Schrift),”  PastBldt  106  (6,  ’66)  336-346. 

The  Church  has  a  special  function  with  regard  to  Scripture,  determining  the 
canon,  etc.,  and  the  liturgy  especially  clarified  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  text. 

64.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Bases  of  Confes¬ 
sional  Hermeneutics,”  JournEcumStud  3(1,  ’66)  36-56. 

The  hermeneutical  presuppositions  latent  in  the  confessions  are  here  investi¬ 
gated  in  an  analysis  of  the  NT  as  itself  a  hermeneutical  process.  Hermeneutic 
embraces  the  whole  movement  from  the  original  speaking  and  understanding 
through  the  translation  process  in  which  the  original  point  is  spoken  and  under¬ 
stood  in  a  new  situation.  The  NT  is  basically  a  hermeneutical  process,  one  long 
series  of  interpretations  in  terms  of  everchanging  situations,  as  the  point  of  the 
gospel  is  translated  (perhaps  sometimes  mistranslated)  so  that  every  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  NT  is  really  a  reformulation,  a  translation,  an  interpretation.  The 
language  used  to  score  a  point  not  only  becomes  itself  part  of  the  concrete  point 
scored,  but  it  also  stands  in  some  potential  tension  to  the  point  intended,  as 
that  point  is  translated  out  of  an  earlier  language  into  a  new  language.  Under¬ 
standing  the  point  means  recognizing  the  potential  tension  between  point  and 
language ;  when  we  translate,  it  is  the  point  we  are  seeking  to  reformulate,  not 
just  the  language. 

The  original  Christian  facts,  Jesus  and  Easter,  were  not  unambiguous  in  their 
meaning  to  the  primitive  Church,  but  were  variously  understood;  the  point  of 
these  facts  was  reformulated  again  and  again.  Thus  the  later  books  of  the  NT 
include  interpretations  of  prior  NT  books,  i.e.,  they  function  as  a  hermeneutical 
key  for  interpreting  the  early  materials.  The  confessional  discussion  becomes, 
then,  the  discussion  of  the  hermeneutical  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  the  late 
redactors  who  provided  the  interpretations  rescuing  the  early  writings  for  the 
Church  are  themselves  determinative  and  the  extent  to  which  the  early  writings 
themselves  are  to  speak  for  themselves. — E.  M.  O’F. 

65.  J.  M.  Robinson,  “Hermeneutical  Theology,”  ChristCent  83  (May  4,  ’66) 
579-582. 

Contemporary  theology  and  historical  research  share  a  hermeneutical  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  relate  the  authentic  Christian  tradition  to  the  life  of  the  Church 
today. 
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66.  *J.  M.  Robinson,  “Kerygma  and  History  in  the  New  Testament,”  Society 
of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  114-150.  =  “Kerygma  und 
Geschichte  im  Neuen  Testament,”  ZeitTheolKirche  62  (3,  ’65)  294-337. 

The  terms,  kerygma  and  history,  yield  before  analysis  to  more  detailed  struc¬ 
tures,  for  both  are  quite  ambiguous  terms.  Kerygma  means  both  the  content  of 
preaching  and  the  act  of  proclamation;  history  assumes  the  meaning  of  both 
Historic  and  Geschichte.  In  addition,  these  terms  do  not  actually  fit  the  intended 
distinction  of  Jesus  from  the  Easter  faith.  Thus  we  should  employ  the  categories 
of  hermeneutic  (translation  of  the  point  of  the  kerygma)  and  Traditions  geschi¬ 
chte  (history  of  the  transmission  of  the  traditions).  If  we  trace  in  the  NT  the 
debate  about  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  the  life  of  the  Christian,  we 
can  see  how  the  understanding  of  the  kerygma  influences  the  transmission  of 
the  sayings  of  the  Lord.  Or  if  we  investigate  the  NT  conception  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  i.e.,  the  history  of  the  transmission  of  traditions  about  Jesus,  we  can  find 
that  the  traditions  about  Jesus  tend  to  affect  the  understanding  of  the  kerygma. 

One  important  conclusion  from  these  twin  investigations  is  that  the  relation 
of  heresy  and  orthodoxy  in  the  primitive  Church  becomes  a  topic  in  need  of 
further  investigation.  We  can  also  conclude  that  the  dismantling  of  the  terms, 
kerygma  and  history,  involves  by  implication  both  a  restructuring  of  the  sub¬ 
divisions  within  NT  scholarship  (such  as  NT  theology  and  early  Christian 
history)  and  also  a  reassessment  of  the  relations  among  the  various  theological 
disciplines. — E.  M.  O’F. 

*D.  M.  Stanley,  “Response  .  .  .  ,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary 
Papers,  151-159. 

*F.  V.  Filson,  “Response  .  .  .  ,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary 
Papers,  160-165. 

67.  J.  Roloff,  “Die  moderne  neutestamentliche  Forschung  und  die  Kirche,” 
LuthRund  16  (2,  ’66)  197-214. 

That  form-criticism  can  in  a  NT  narrative  or  saying  detect  the  later  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  biblical  account  since  the  NT 
itself  is  the  history  of  the  Church  confronting  the  apostolic  kerygma.  Such 
instances  as  the  allegorization  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  or  the  cast  of  Jesus’ 
words  in  Mt  are  instances  of  the  Reformation  principle  that  Scripture  is  its  own 
interpreter. — R.  A.  Bu. 

68.  G.  Schiwy,  “Vom  Leiden  am  Wort  der  Heiligen  Schrift,”  GeistLeb  39 
(1,  ’66)  1-3. 

Scripture  is  the  word  of  God  become  the  word  of  man,  and  consequently  it 
demands  suffering  for  its  understanding  and  presentation. 

69.  *E.  H.  Schroeder,  “Is  There  a  Lutheran  Hermeneutics?”  R.  R.  Caem- 
merer  Festschrift,  81-97. 
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70.  C.  F.  Sleeper,  “Some  American  Contributions  to  New  Testament  Inter¬ 
pretation,’’  Interpretation  20  (3,  ’66)  322-339. 

The  contributions  are  those  of  P.  S.  Minear,  who  revitalizes  the  NT  images, 
and  A.  N.  Wilder,  who  emphasizes  the  social  function  of  NT  language.  Their 
permanent  contributions  can  be  summarized  thus.  (1)  Both  men  insist  that 
fruitful  biblical  work  must  be  carried  on  in  a  context  that  is  both  international 
and  interfaith.  (2)  An  essential  presupposition  in  the  work  of  both  writers  is 
the  symbolic  character  of  all  biblical  language,  above  all  of  NT  eschatology. 
(3)  On  the  basis  of  their  view  of  biblical  language,  they  describe  the  limitations 
of  an  existentialist  hermeneutic.  They  then  try  to  develop  in  quite  different  ways 
a  view  of  history  which  will  acknowledge  the  social,  interpersonal  character  of 
man’s  existence.  (4)  Both  scholars  also  discuss  the  necessity  of  developing  a 
contemporary  Christian  symbolism,  though  Wilder  is  more  explicit  than  Minear 
in  working  this  out. 

Two  other  points,  not  especially  emphasized  by  them,  are  important  for  future 
NT  studies.  (5)  The  task  of  reconstructing  the  life  of  the  early  Christian  com¬ 
munity  with  all  its  religious,  social  and  practical  implications  must  continue. 
(6)  New  studies  of  the  forms  and  function  of  ethics  in  the  NT  are  urgent. — 

J.  j.  C. 

71.  W.  Strolz,  “Zur  Wahrheit  des  Mythos,”  Orientierung  30  (Apr.  15,  ’66) 
84-87. 

The  concept  of  myth  is  clarified  and  shown  by  examples  from  ancient  Greek 
writers  not  to  be  opposed  to  logic  and  reason  but  to  be  part  of  man’s  way  of 
speaking  about  God. 

72.  R.  B.  Ward,  “‘The  Restoration  Principle’:  A  Critical  Analysis,”  Restor 
Quart  8  (4,  ’65)  197-210. 

The  “Restoration  Principle,”  formulated  in  the  early  19th-century  Restora¬ 
tion  Movement  (Alexander  Campbell  et  al.)  and  expressed  in  the  motto  “Back 
to  the  Bible,”  is  subjected  to  criticism.  Nowhere  does  the  NT  provide  an  explicit 
basis  for  this  principle,  i.e.,  there  is  no  text  within  the  NT  which  states  that 
later  generations  should  go  “Back  to  the  Bible.”  The  nature  of  Christianity  as  a 
historical  religion  involves  a  looking  back  to  the  decisive,  revelatory  event.  This 
means  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  sources  about  that  event,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  the  motto  “Back  to  the  Bible”  since  there  are  sources  (e.g., 
gospel  material)  available  outside  of  the  “Bible.” 

The  Restoration  Principle  can  be  defended  only  if  the  problem  of  canon  is 
given  serious  attention.  Cullmann  has  argued  that  the  canon  of  scripture  was 
recognized  because  the  early  Church  moved  to  delineate  that  which  was  apostolic 
and,  ther efore,  fundamental  and  unique.  But  this  approach  runs  counter  to  the 
traditional  Restoiation  Movement  notions  that  (&)  nothing  significant  for  us 
happened  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostle  and  (&)  that  the  canon  is  self-au¬ 
thenticating,  especially  on  the  basis  of  inspiration.  Neither  of  these  notions  can 
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be  supported  through  a  historical  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  canon.  It 
remains  a  historical  fact  that  we  call  a  certain  27  writings  “Bible”  because  the 
subapostolic  Church  called  them  “Bible,”  and  as  Stendahl  has  observed,  inspira¬ 
tion  was  not  one  of  the  discriminating  criteria  in  the  recognition  of  these  writings 
as  canonical.  The  validity  of  the  motto  “Back  to  the  Bible”  rests  in  part  on  this 
canonization  activity  of  the  Church. — R.  B.  W.  (Author). 

73.  A.  G.  Wright,  “The  Literary  Genre  Midrash,”  CathBibQuart  28  (2,  ’66) 
105-138. 

Rabbinic  midrash  “is  a  literature  concerned  with  the  Bible;  it  is  a  literature 
about  a  literature.  A  midrash  is  a  work  that  attempts  to  make  a  text  of  Scripture 
understandable,  useful,  and  relevant  for  a  later  generation.  It  is  the  text  of 
Scripture  which  is  the  point  of  departure,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  text  that 
the  midrash  exists.  The  treatment  of  any  given  text  may  be  creative  or  non- 
creative,  but  the  literature  as  a  whole  is  predominantly  creative  in  its  handling 
of  the  biblical  material.  The  interpretation  is  accomplished  sometimes  by  re¬ 
writing  the  biblical  material,  sometimes  by  commenting  upon  it.  In  either  case 
the  midrash  may  go  as  far  afield  as  it  wishes  provided  that  at  some  stage  at 
least  there  is  to  be  found  some  connection,  implicit  or  explicit,  between  the 
biblical  text  and  the  new  midrashic  composition.  At  times  this  connection  with 
the  text  may  be  convincing,  at  times  it  may  be  desperate ;  it  is  sufficient  merely 
that  a  connection  be  there.  Frequently  the  midrashic  literature  is  characterized 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  and  attention  to  the  biblical  text.” 

Interpretation,  cf.  §§  11-473;  11-484. 

Scripture  and  Tradition 

74.  H.  Betti,  “De  Sacra  Traditione  in  Concilio  Vaticano  II,”  Antonianum  41 
(1,  ’66)  3-15. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  deliberations  preliminary  to  the  Vatican  Council’s  state¬ 
ment  on  revelation  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  nature  of  tradition,  its  importance 
in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  its  relation  to  Scripture.  Three  practical  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  the  study.  (1)  The  question  whether  tradition  is  broader  than 
Scripture  remains  theoretically  undecided.  Practically,  however,  the  Council’s 
silence  seems  to  reject  any  distinction  which  would  diminish  the  authority  of 
either  Scripture  or  tradition.  (2)  When  the  magisterium  proclaims  some  truth 
as  divinely  revealed,  the  function  of  theology  will  be  to  show  how  the  doctrine 
is  contained  in  the  deposit  of  faith.  (3)  A  doctrine  that  is  left  open  for  free  dis¬ 
cussion  should  not  be  too  much  insisted  upon  if  it  is  supported  only  by  tradition. 

-J.  J-  c. 

75.  G.  Dejaifve,  “Revelation  and  the  Church,”  TlteolDig  14  (2,  ’66)  101-106. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  N ouvRevTheol  85  (6,  ’63)  563-576 
[cf.  §  8-24]. 
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76.  H.  Holstein,  “Scripture  and  Tradition/’  LumVit  21  (1,  ’66)  7-20. 

Presents  a  few  simple  reflections  to  explain  the  “inclusion”  of  Scripture  and 
tradition  and  to  show  that  any  disagreement  between  them  is  largely  artificial. 

77.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  “Tradition  and  God’s  Word,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65) 
221-237. 

For  Luther  Ecclesia  est  creatura  verbi  refers  to  God’s  life-giving  Word  that 
creates  and  preserves  the  Church.  That  Word  was  not  directly  identified  with 
the  words  of  the  Bible  or  with  any  doctrine.  Nor  did  the  unique  place  that  he 
gave  to  the  Bible  mean  a  historical  precedence  of  Scripture  to  Church.  Rather 
it  was  a  theological  primacy  of  Scripture’s  witness  to  God’s  Word. 

Even  so,  “he  who  would  find  Christ  must  first  find  the  Church”  (Luther). 
Both  this  and  sola  scriptura  affirm  the  inseparability  of  Bible  and  Church.  For 
the  Bible  has  its  sovereign  and  independent  voice  in  the  Church,  and  among  its 
many  words  is  the  unifying  Word,  Christ.  J.  A.  Mohler  regards  the  living  Word 
to  be  identical  with  the  Church’s  consciousness  of  faith.  But  as  the  direct  witness 
to  the  former,  the  Bible  has  priority.  Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  development 
of  God’s  Word  as  there  is  of  the  Church’s  faith. 

Luther  recognized  a  “tradition  of  loyalty,”  but  he  related  loyalty  ultimately 
to  the  living  Word  and  therefore  to  a  tradition  that  exists  under  that  Word. 
Like  Jesus’  and  Paul’s  criticism  of  Judaism,  his  criticism  of  tradition  was  not 
against  tradition  as  such  but  arose  from  a  concern  for  the  essential  in  tradition. 
Only  when  the  biblical  message  is  released  from  the  embrace  of  tradition — 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant — and  sounds  freely  within  the  tradition  is  the  true 
tradition  preserved. — E.  E.  E. 

Canon 

78.  M.  Bouttier,  “Catholicite  et  canonicite.  Remarques  sur  un  recent  debat 
oecumenique,”  EtudTheolRel  40  (3,  ’65)  181-192. 

E.  Kasemann  and  H.  Kung  have  recently  discussed  the  relationship  of  catho¬ 
licity  to  the  NT,  Kasemann  holding  that  we  must  carefully  discern  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Gospels  from  later  NT  developments  and  Kung  asking  whether  we 
can  separate  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  the  diverse  NT  traditions.  This  debate 
does  not  try  to  solve  the  “pre-catholicism”  problem  and  it  does  acknowledge  that 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  historical  relations  which  exist  among  NT 
documents. 

Diversity  is  in  fact  essential  to  the  apostolic  witness  and  therefore  the 
Catholicism  of  the  NT  must  be  accepted  as  normative.  Preaching  and  catechesis, 
the  earliest  strata  of  the  NT,  narrow  down  quite  legitimately  to  a  few  themes 
and  texts.  But  the  truth  of  Christ  depends  first  upon  him  dwelling  within  the 
Church  and  secondly,  as  we  can  see  from  the  controversies  and  currents  of  the 
NT  documents,  on  the  dialogue  and  agreements  reached  among  local  churches 
with  diverse  insights  into  Christ.  Christ,  who  himself  lived  a  very  circumscribed 
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and  limited  life,  is  now  found  in  different  and  yet  united  ways  in  different  cul¬ 
tures  and  times.  His  catholicity,  as  he  is  incarnated  in  different  ways  by  different 
churches,  must  be  recognized  by  all  the  Church  after  the  example  of  the  NT. 
The  unity  of  all  the  churches  gathered  up  into  Christ,  the  one  Church,  does  not 
exclude  the  developments  which  are  integral  to  the  gospel,  but  gathers  them 
into  a  catholicity  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  of  Christ. — A.  J.  S. 

79.  E.  Haible,  “Der  Kanon  des  Neuen  Testamentes  als  Modellfall  einer  kirch- 
lichen  Wiedervereinigung,,,  TrierTheolZeit  75  (1,  ’66)  11-27. 

E.  Kasemann  rejects  the  idea  of  an  early  Catholicism  as  proposed  by.H. 
Schlier  and  insists  that  the  early  Protestant  element  of  a  permanent  situation  of 
crisis  is  the  deepest  layer  of  the  authentic  biblical  message.  Kasemann’s  one¬ 
sided  conclusions  are  criticized.  If  we  accept  an  early  Catholicism  and  an  early 
Protestantism  in  the  Bible,  by  the  same  right  we  may  also  discover  a  distinc¬ 
tive  early  Orthodox  trend  especially  in  the  Johannine  writings.  Kasemann  him¬ 
self  calls  John  a  witness  and  heretic  who  created  a  third  church  (3  John). 
Whereas  Kasemann  on  the  basis  of  a  Sachkritik  restricts  the  authentic  Christian 
message  to  the  one  valid  pattern  of  early  Protestantism,  the  formation  of  the 
NT  canon,  incorporating  all  the  three  trends  as  equally  valid  and  justified  modes 
of  Christian  existence,  offers  us  a  basic  pattern  for  the  unification  of  Christianity. 
— C.  H.  H. 

80.  W.  Joest,  “Erwagungen  zur  kanonischen  Bedeutung  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments,”  KerDogma  12  (1,  ’66)  27-47. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  historicocritical  approach  to  the  Scriptures  is  not 
to  be  overcome  by  simply  repeating  the  old  Protestant  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
Reviewing  once  again  the  process  of  canonization  of  the  NT,  J  contends  that 
it  is  insufficient  to  view  this  process  as  a  merely  human,  quasi-ecclesiastical 
“assessment”  on  a  par  with  other  human  assessments.  A  theological  appraisal 
compels  us  to  say  that  “in,  with  and  under”  the  human  assessment,  an  “assess¬ 
ment  of  God”  has  occurred.  The  NT  canon  is  a  gift  of  God,  an  instrument  by 
which  he  provides  testimony  to  the  truth  about  Jesus  as  the  bearer  of  his  self¬ 
disclosure.  The  test  for  canonicity  is  not  “what  is  oldest,  historically  exact  and 
personally  apostolic,”  but  what  is  the  “true,  exemplary  testimony  of  faith  given 
by  God.”  Such  a  claim  is  not  a  theological  theory,  but  a  spiritual  experience  of 
the  Church. 

After  discussing  the  theological  inappropriateness  of  certain  traditional 
formulations  of  the  inspiration  of  the  canonical  writings,  J  defends  a  view  which 
reckons  with  the  findings  of  historical  study  of  the  NT.  He  concludes:  The  faith- 
judgment  about  what  is  canonical,  i.e.,  true  testimony,  is  not  to  be  based  on  the 
distinction  between  “historical  vs.  nonhistorical.”  Even  legends  and  “inauthen¬ 
tic”  sayings  of  Jesus,  in  a  confessional  setting,  can  be  true  testimony  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  if  they  are  “quickened”  by  God  and  so  made  an  instrument  of 
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his  self-disclosure.  What  is  truly  canonical  is — as  Luther  said — “what  promotes 
Christ,”  i.e.,  proclaims  him  as  the  ground  and  bearer  of  justification  by  grace. 
The  variety  in  the  NT  delineated  sharply  by  critical  scholarship  is  understand¬ 
able  and  valuable  if  it  is  one  of  two  legitimate  types:  “situationally  conditioned 
divergence”  and/or  “necessary  ( sachbegriindete )  paradoxes”  (such  as  emphasis 
upon  works  vs.  emphasis  upon  faith).  All  other  types  of  variety  are  personal  and 
“cloud”  the  testimony  to  Christ. — H.  H.  O. 

81  r.  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.,  The  Old  Testament  of  the  Early  Church  [cf.  NT  A 
9,  p.  293;  §  10-401r]. 

(R.  A.  Kraft,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  258-259)  : — Summary.  Praised.  On  the 
whole,  S’s  critique  of  the  Alexandria  canon  hypothesis  is  well  founded. 

Texts  and  Versions 

82.  K.  Aland,  “Neue  Neutestamentliche  Papyri  II,”  NTStud  12  (3,  ’66)  193- 
210.  [Cf.  §  9-456.] 

When  the  author  reported  the  identification  of  P64  (Oxford)  with  P67  (Bar¬ 
celona)  in  NTStud  9  (4,  ’63)  309  [cf.  §  8-40],  he  predicted  then  that  the  number 
and  scope  of  the  extant  NT  papyri  is  so  great  that  the  possibility  must  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  papyri  yet  to  be  found  might  simply  be  additional  folios  of  those  al¬ 
ready  catalogued.  To  his  own  surprise,  he  has  since  discovered  an  additional 
case  of  “double  numbering”  in  the  present  list,  viz.,  that  P64  and  P67  probably 
belong  to  P4  (Paris).  If  this  identification  can  be  confirmed,  it  will  follow  that 
all  three  present  entries  should  carry  the  number  P4  and  be  dated  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century.  The  presence  of  two  Gospels  in  one  codex  (the  “new” 
P4  has  Mt  and  Lk)  is  unprecedented  among  the  papyri,  so  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  may  like  P45  have  contained  all  four  Gospels. 

The  text  of  P75,  published  in  full  collation  in  NTStud  11  (1,  ’64)  5-21  [cf. 
§  9-456]  is  responsible  for  significant  changes  in  the  text  of  Nestle’s  25th  edi¬ 
tion.  The  seven  new  readings  for  Lk  24,  adopted  by  Nestle  and  The  Greek 
New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland  et  al.,  all  fall  into  Westcott-Hort’s  category  of 
“Western  non-interpolations.”  Mainly  on  the  strength  of  P75  these  “interpola¬ 
tions”  are  adopted  as  original  by  Nestle  and  printed  in  brackets  in  The  Greek 
New  Testament.  All  seven  are  exegetically  “harder”  readings.  A  study  of  all  of 
Westcott-Hort’s  favored  “Western  non-interpolations”  in  Lk  and  Jn  indicates 
that  the  best  NT  papyri  do  not  support  the  eccentricities  of  MS  D.  Two  con¬ 
clusions  are  forthcoming:  the  witnesses  to  the  Western  text  exhibit  only  one 
form  of  the  2nd-century  NT  text,  and  it  is  safer  to  follow  P75  than  D  and  the 
Old  Latin. — H.  H.  O. 

83.  *K.  Aland,  “The  Significance  of  the  Papyri  for  Progress  in  New  Testament 
Research,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  325-346. 
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84.  G.  Casalis,  “La  traduction  oecumenique  de  la  Bible,”  LwnVie  15  (76-77, 
’66)  217-220. 

After  preliminaries  which  began  in  1963  a  group  of  scholars  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  churches  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  an  ecumenical 
Bible  by  beginning  with  any  confessional  text.  Accordingly  work  was  then  begun 
on  a  translation  of  Romans  while  a  committee  worked  on  Exodus.  The  differ¬ 
ences  that  emerged  in  the  committees  did  not  follow  confessional  lines  but  arose 
from  divergent  exegetical  views.  Present  plans  call  for  Romans  and  an  OT  book 
to  be  published  in  1966,  the  Psalter  in  1967,  the  NT  in  1970  and  the  complete 
Bible  in  1975.  The  version  will  be  as  accurate  as  possible  but  such  that  it  can  be 
used  liturgically. — J.  J.  C. 

85.  A.  Chalar  Dufourc,  “Biblia  y  Ecumenismo,”  RevistBib  28  (1,  ’66)  40-42. 

The  appearance  of  the  Catholic  edition  of  the  RSV  has  great  significance  for 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

86.  *E.  C.  Colwell,  “Scribal  Habits  in  Early  Papyri:  A  Study  in  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Text,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  370-389. 

87.  B.  De  Pinto,  “The  Mystery  of  the  Word.  Thoughts  on  Biblical  Language,” 
Scripture  18  (41,  ’66)  10-18. 

When  presenting  the  message  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  must  be  absolutely 
faithful  to  the  inspired  text  and  yet  retain  the  greatest  possible  connection  with 
the  language  that  the  ordinary  faithful  use  and  understand.  Our  task  today  is, 
not  to  purge  or  water  down  the  specific  language  of  the  Bible  in  modern  speech 
translations,  but  rather  to  initiate  the  people  by  catechesis  and  preaching  into  a 
progressive  understanding  of  the  language  of  revelation  itself.  In  brief,  the 
problem  of  communicating  the  gospel  today  has  two  aspects.  First,  our  Christian 
vocabulary  is  conditioned  by  the  course  of  revelation  itself  and  contains  words, 
concepts  and  expressions  not  found  in  other  cultures.  Our  task  then  is  to  become 
steeped  in  the  culture  which  under  God’s  direction  inspired  this  language  and 
not  to  change  it  to  suit  ourselves.  Secondly,  we  must  translate  the  message  of 
salvation  and  its  specific  formulation  in  words  into  clear  and  vital  language  that 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  modern  man,  avoiding  both  excessive  literalism  and 
paraphrasing. — J.  J.  C. 

88.  H.  Duesberg,  “En  attendant  la  Bible  oecumenique,”  BibVieChret  68>  (’66) 
90-92. 

Since  the  summer  of  1965  scholars  of  different  faiths  have  been  working  on 
a  French  version  of  the  Scriptures  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
confessions.  Ten  years  will  probably  be  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  task. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  three  volumes  have  been  published  by 
editions  “Planete”:  the  text  is  that  of  the  Bible  of  Jerusalem,  but  four  separate 
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introductions  to  each  biblical  book  have  been  written  by  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Orthodox  and  Jews. — J.  J.  C. 

89.  *D.  N.  Freedman,  “The  Biblical  Languages,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
Centenary  Papers,  294-312. 

90.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “ANAKEISTHAI  and  KATAKEISTHAI  in  the  New 
Testament,”  JournTheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  67-69. 

According  to  Bauer,  apart  from  a  variant  reading  at  Mk  5:40  anakeisthai 
is  always  used  of  reclining  at  a  meal,  katakeisthai  is  used  for  lying  sick  and  for 
reclining  at  a  meal.  Most  instances,  however,  where  it  has  this  last  meaning  dis¬ 
play  a  variant  anakeisthai.  This  suggests  a  possible  distinction  in  meaning, 
anakeisthai  being  used  for  reclining  at  a  meal  and  katakeisthai  for  lying  sick  in 
bed,  a  distinction  confirmed  by  NT  usage. — J.  J.  C. 

91.  R.  Leivestad,  “ Tapeinos — tapeinophron ”  NovTest  8  (1,  ’66)  36-47. 

The  terms  usually  translated  as  referring  to  lowly  minded  and  humble  are 
commonly  believed  to  have  different  meanings  in  the  Bible  than  they  have  in 
profane  Greek.  Grundmann  in  TWNT  states  that  in  the  Bible  the  terms  are 
positive,  whereas  in  profane  Greek  they  are  negative.  He  uses  Demut  (humility, 
meekness  and  modesty)  as  a  general  biblical  equivalent  for  both  adjectives, 
whereas  the  usual  LXX  expression  for  the  concept  of  Demut  is  not  tapeinos 
but  praiis ,  praiites.  The  Semitic  ‘arii  is  translated  mostly  by  tapeinos  but  ‘dndw 
is  always  translated  by  praiis.  The  difference  is  bound  up  with  the  development 
of  the  religious  meaning  of  humility  in  Judaism.  Tapeinos  has  a  neutral  content 
both  in  the  LXX  and  in  Christian  literature.  When  the  more  positive  idea  of 
meekness  is  wanted,  either  praiis  and  praiites  are  used  or  tapeinophron  and 
tapeinophrosyne  are  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Semitic  sounding  tapeinos  te  kardia. 
The  late  Hebrew  difference  between  ‘ani  ‘dndw  is  expressed  in  Greek  in  the 
Christian  difference  between  tapeinos  and  tapeinophron.  Evidence  from  the  LXX 
translation  of  the  OT,  Jewish  Greek  writings,  the  NT  and  the  post-biblical 
literature  is  examined  in  detail. — D.  C.  Z. 

92.  V.  Loi,  “II  termine  ‘mysteriunT  nella  letteratura  latina  cristiana  prenicena. 
Parte  II,”  VigChrist  20  (1,  ’66)  25-44.  [Cf.  §  10-843.] 

i 

The  essay  studies  mysterium  in  the  Latin  version  of  Irenaeus  Adversus 
Haereses,  the  origin  of  the  Christian  meanings  of  mysterium,  the  concept  of 
baptism  as  the  Christian  mystery  and  the  equivalence  of  mysterion-sacramentum. 

93.  *C.  M.  Martini,  “I  papiri  Bodmer  e  i  nuovi  orientamenti  della  critica 
testuale  del  Nuovo  Testamento,”  II  Messianismo,  357-367. 

94.  R.  E.  McNally,  “The  Council  of  Trent  and  Vernacular  Bibles,”  TheolStud 
27  (2,  ’66)  204-227. 

Because  Protestant  vernacular  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  proving 
such  a  threat  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  Council  of  Trent  debated  the  question  at 
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great  length  but  eventually  left  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  who 
decreed  that  bishops  could  under  certain  conditions  allow  individuals  to  read 
Catholic  translations  of  the  Bible.  “It  was  cautious  legislation  such  as  this  that 
was  to  prove  influential  in  creating  the  unbiblical  atmosphere  of  the  post- 
Tridentine  Church,  an  atmosphere  which  has  only  begun  to  clarify  in  our  own 
day  under  the  impact  of  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.” 

95.  *B.  M.  Metzger,  “Recent  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  the  New  Testament,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary 
Papers,  347-369. 

96r.  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  Revised 
Standard  Version!  Catholic  Edition  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  131]. 

(A.  Fox,  “RSVCE(NT),”  Theology  69  [550,  ’66]  164-170) The  Catholic 
NT  edition  of  the  RSV  is  to  be  welcomed,  but  one  should  not  overlook  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  changes  in  the  text.  “RSVCE  shows  by  the  character  of  its 
changes  that  it  values  the  New  Testament  as  the  teaching  of  the  very  early 
Church;  its  note  is  tradition.  RSV,  and  much  more  NEB,  aim  at  giving  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  the  original  authors  wrote:  their  note  is  authenticity. 
The  three  editions  include  of  course  all  or  almost  all  we  know  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  himself,  but  the  difference  of  outlook  may  be  more  fundamental  than 
the  slight  differences  of  text  suggest.  A  divergence  of  belief  as  to  the  nature  of 
inspiration  may  be  latent  there.” 

97.  J.  Stephenson,  “RSVCE(NT) ,”  Theology  69  (553,  ’66)  313. 

The  RSV  should  not  have  relegated  to  the  margin  whole  passages  which, 
whoever  wrote  them,  have  long  been  accepted  by  the  Church  as  authentic 
Scripture. 

Text,  cf.  §§  11-235;  11-299;  11-305;  11-307. 

NT  General 

98.  J.  V.  Andersen,  “L’apotre  Saint-Jean  grand-pretre,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2, 
’66)  22-29. 

When  discussing  the  Easter  controversy  and  the  Quartodecimans,  Polycrates 
(Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  3,  31 ;  5,  24)  speaks  of  John  the  apostle  whom  he 
describes  as  hiereus  to  petalon  pephorekos  (a  priest  who  wore  the  diadem).  This 
phrase  seems  to  imply  that  John  was  a  high  priest  like  Aaron  who  wore  the 
diadem  of  pure  gold  inscribed  with  the  words  “Holy  to  the  Lord”  (cf.  Exod 
28:36). 

Several  explanations,  none  of  them  satisfactory,  have  been  advanced  for 
Polycrates’  assertion.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Epiphanius  ( Panarion  29,  4 
and  78,  14)  states  that  the  apostle  James  wore  the  diadem  ( petalon )  on  his 
head.  Epiphanius  describes  James  as  a  Nazarite,  a  priest,  and  as  one  who  was 
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permitted  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.  A  common  element  for  James  and  John 
seems  to  have  been  their  ascetic  life,  something  highly  esteemed  by  the  first 
Christians  (cf.  Lk  1:15;  Acts  18:18;  21:23). 

In  the  OT  there  was  a  certain  similarity  between  the  Nazarite  and  the  priest, 
and  Philo  ( The  Special  Laws  1,  249)  asserts  that  the  Nazarite  during  the  time 
of  his  vow  was  like  a  priest.  Moreover,  Midrash  Rabbah  10,  11  says  that  the 
Lord  looked  upon  the  Nazarite  as  a  high  priest.  It  seems  then  that  nzr,  which 
can  be  translated  petalon,  could  be  a  common  term  to  mark  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Nazarite  and  of  the  high  priest.  In  the  case  of  John  and  James,  there  was  a 
tradition  of  temporal  or  perpetual  Nazarite  vows,  and  this  tradition  may  have 
been  interpreted  in  the  light  of  OT  texts  which,  either  through  an  exegetical 
combination  or  through  a  simple  misunderstanding,  occasioned  the  idea  that 
John  and  James  were  high  priests. — J.  J.  C. 

99r.  The  Background  of  the  New  Testament  and  its  Eschatology  [cf.  NT  A  9, 
p.  265]. 

(N.  Perrin,  “The  Wredestrasse  Becomes  the  Hauptstrasse:  Reflections  on  the 
Reprinting  of  the  Dodd  Festschrift,”  JournRel  46  [2,  ’66]  296-300) : — The  most 
spectacular  change  in  the  decade  between  the  appearance  of  the  original  volume 
[cf.  §§  2-678r — 681r]  and  its  reprinting  has  been  in  the  scholarly  view  of  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  edition  (p.  216),  T.  W.  Manson  maintained  that  the  Wrede¬ 
strasse  is  the  road  to  nowhere.  Now  Wrede  is  taken  seriously,  and  Redaktions- 
geschichte  and  Traditionsgeschichte  are  utilized  to  reveal  the  tradition  of  the 
Church  and  the  theology  of  the  Evangelists.  “Where  once  it  was  a  question  of 
Jesus  and  his  Pharisaic  opponents,  today  it  is  likely  to  be  that  of  Matthew  and 
the  Christian  answer  to  Jamnia  (W.  D.  Davies),  or  Matthew  and  the  synagogue 
across  the  street  (K.  Stendahl).  The  Wredestrasse  has  become  the  Haupt¬ 
strasse,  and  it  is  leading  us  to  new  and  exciting  country.” 

Paradoxically,  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  growing  concern  for  the 
historical  Jesus.  In  this  new  quest,  the  knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  the 
very  limited  amount  that  has  survived  form-criticism  and  Redaktionsgcschichte. 
The  new  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus  as  initiated  by  E.  Kasemann  is  not  a 
question  of  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  that  figure  but  of  the  significance  of 
that  knowledge,  no  matter  how  limited  in  extent.  The  Synoptic  tradition  as  a 
whole  is  neither  pure  myth  nor  interpreted  historical  narrative  but  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  both.  This  tradition  is  homogeneous  because  it  always  expresses  an 
aspect  of  the  message  given  to  his  Church  by  the  risen  Christ  whom  early 
Christianity  completely  identified  with  the  earthly  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — J.  J.  C. 

100.  G.-M.  Bertrand,  “Saint  Joseph  dans  les  ecrits  des  peres,”  CaliJos  14  (1, 
’66)  5-198. 

The  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  patristic  commentaries  on  Joseph  which  are 
centered  about  the  biblical  data. 
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lOlr.  R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  New  Testament  Essays  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  288]. 

(Anon.,  “Notes  of  Recent  Exposition,”  ExpTimes  77  [10,  ’66]  290-292): — 
Extensive  summary  with  many  quotations.  Praised.  The  essays  have  “the  warm 
commendation  of  such  notable  Protestant  scholars  as  O.  Cullmann  and  J.  A.  T. 
Robinson,  and  indeed  they  are  rich  in  good  things  and  make  excellent  reading.” 

102.  P.  Delhaye  and  J.-L.  Lecat,  “Dimanche  et  Sabbat,”  MelSciRel  23  (1, 
’66)  3-14. 

Jesus  in  his  day  observed  the  Sabbath,  but  he  set  forth  the  principles  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  transference  of  the  observance  to  Sunday.  The  NT  frequent 
mention  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  points  to  the  change  of  the  day  of  the  week 
that  was  considered  holy.  Actually  it  was  Paul  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gentile 
converts,  suppressed  the  Saturday  Sabbath,  and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  by 
not  mentioning  the  Sabbath  observance,  approved  his  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jewish  converts  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  keep  Saturday 
as  the  Sabbath  provided  they  recognized  this  observance  as  one  of  supereroga¬ 
tion. — J.  J.  C. 

103r.  F.  V.  Filson,  A  New  Testament  History.  The  Story  of  the  Emerging 
Church  [cf.  NT  A  9,  pp.  290-291]. 

(J.  L.  Price,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  241-243) : — Summary.  Praised.  A  good, 
scholarly,  well  documented  book  for  nonspecialists  in  which  Jesus  is  described 
with  finesse  and  profundity,  and  the  chapter  on  trends  in  the  developing  Church 
is  highly  suggestive  and  informative. 

104.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “The  Meaning  of  ‘Virgin’,”  NT  Stud  12  (3,  ’66) 
293-299. 

The  term  “virgin”  as  used  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  texts  does  not  always 
refer  to  a  man  or  woman  who  has  never  married.  For  instance,  the  “masculine 
parthenoi  in  Apoc.  xiv.  4  who  are  said  to  be  not  ‘defiled’  with  women  may  refer 
to  men  who  have  only  been  married  once.” 

105.  S.  Giversen,  “Liber  Asterii  and  the  New  Testament,”  StudTheol  19 
(1-2,  ’65)  47-54. 

The  Liber  Asterii ,  to  be  edited  and  published  by  G,  is  a  treatise  on  monasticism 
composed  perhaps  by  a  disciple  of  Jerome.  The  author  of  the  book  is  a  biblical 
theologian  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. — L.  G. 

106.  B.  G.  Hegarty,  “The  biblical  renewal,”  DocLife  16  (8,  ’66)  437-442. 

The  trends,  problems  and  future  of  scientific  biblical  study  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  briefly  examined. 
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107.  E.  R.  Lewis,  “New  Testament  Studies  in  the  Service  of  the  Teaching 
Ministry,”  ChurcliQuartRev  167  (363,  ’66)  140-151. 

The  Christian  teacher,  besides  employing  the  best  pedagogical  methods,  should 
be  conversant  with  recent  biblical  research  and  should  center  his  studies  upon 
the  NT  because  here,  as  nowhere  else  in  quite  the  same  way,  witness  is  borne 
to  Christ  whose  minister  the  teacher  is. 

108.  R.  Marle,  “La  Bible  dans  la  division  des  chretiens,”  Etudes  324  (5,  ’66) 
630-640. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Bible  has  been,  at  times,  an  apple  of  discord  among 
those  who  appeal  to  it,  Christians  have  always  believed  it  to  be  the  word  of  the 
living  God  and  are  now  finding,  from  common  disinterested  study  of  it,  that  it 
has  astonishing  power  for  regeneration  and  reconciliation. 

109r.  B.  M.  Metzger,  The  New  Testament,  its  background ,  growth,  and  content 
[cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  275]. 

(J.  L.  Price,  J  ournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  241-243) : — Summary.  Praised.  Criti¬ 
cized.  A  good,  scholarly  book  for  nonspecialists  with  some  excellent  features 
(e.g.,  the  Roman  provincial  system  and  the  teaching  methods  of  Jewish  scribes 
and  rabbis  are  well  described)  but  which  at  times  oversimplifies  and  glosses 
over  incomplete  or  conflicting  testimony. 

110.  A.  B.  Mickelsen,  “Frontier  Issues  in  Contemporary  Theology.  .  .  .  The 
New  Testament,”  BullEvangTheolSoc  9  (2,  ’66)  69-73. 

The  survey  includes  current  discussions  on  constantly  recurring  themes  (the 
Synoptic  problem,  the  kingdom,  etc.),  hermeneutics,  the  lordship  of  Christ,  and 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  ethics. 

1 1 1  r.  S.  Neill,  The  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  1861-1961.  The 
Firth  Lectures,  1962  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  137;  §§  9-1141r — 1142r]. 

(A.  Richardson,  J ournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  131-132): — Summary.  Highly 
praised. 

112r.  A.  N.  Wilder,  The  Language  of  the  Gospel.  Early  Christian  Rhetoric 
[cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  463;  §§  9-734r— 735r]. 

(G*  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  91  [4,  ’66]  276-277) Extensive  summary. 
Praised. 

BULLETINS  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

113.  Anon.,  “Rivista  delle  riviste,”  RivistBib  14  (1,  ’66)  3-96. 

Abstracts,  some  rather  lengthy,  are  devoted  to  articles  on  the  NT  books  (pp. 
3-51)  and  to  the  biblical  theology  of  the  NT  (pp.  71-96). 
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114.  J.  Coppens,  J.  Havet  et  al.,  “Elenchus  bibliographicus.  IV.  Scriptura 
Sacra  Novi  Testamenti,”  EphTheolLov  41  (4,  ’65)  257*-291*. 

The  matter  is  arranged  under  eight  headings  and  includes  titles  on  biblical 
theology,  early  Church  and  Gnosticism. 

115.  J.  Danielou,  “Bulletin  d’Histoire  des  Origines  chretiennes,”  RechSciRel 
54  (2,  ’66)  272-332. 

The  survey  discusses  30  books  grouped  under  four  headings:  Jewish 
Christianity  and  Gnosticism,  Platonism  and.  Christianity,  the  history  of 
Christology,  typology  and  symbolism.  The  studies  on  the  early  Fathers  and  the 
Nag  Hammadi  MSS,  the  material  most  pertinent  to  the  NT,  fall  within  the 
first  category. — J.  J.  C. 

116.  F.  Dreyfus,  “Bulletin  de  theologie  biblique:  Nouveau  Testament,” 
RevSciPhilTheol  50  (1,  *66)  98-118. 

Extensive  reviews  of  several  books  are  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
Catholic  Pauline  Congress  held  in  Rome  in  1961. 

117.  M.-£.  Lauziere,  “ficriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  66  (1,  ’ 66)  166-168. 

A  critique  of  four  French  synopses  of  the  Gospels. 

118.  L.  Meilhac,  “Decennial  Tables  1956-1965,”  LumVit  21  (1,  ’66)  1*-157*. 

The  pertinent  NT  material  is  contained  in  the  following  pages:  “Analytical 
Table  of  Subjects,”  pp.  3*-57*;  “Index  to  Articles,”  pp.  67*-80*;  “Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Index”  of  books  reviewed,  pp.  87*- 147*. 

119.  R.  North,  “New  Testament  Horizon  of  1966,”  AmEcclRev  155  (1,  ’66) 
33-52. 

A  survey  of  more  than  100  titles  on  various  aspects  of  the  NT. 

120.  R.  Plotino,  F.  Montagnini  et  al.,  “Rivista  delle  riviste,”  RivistBib  13 
(Supp.  ’65)  443-474. 

Articles  of  introduction  to  the  OT  and  the  NT  which  appeared  in  29  journals 
are  here  abstracted. 

121.  M.-L.  Ramlot,  “ficriture  Sainte,”  RevThom  66  (1,  ’66)  135-165. 

The  bulletin  is  concerned  with  introductory  matter  and  with  OT  studies. 

122.  F.  P.  Richtmann,  “O  Atual  Movimento  Biblico  Catolico  no  Brasil  (I). 
Mais  de  60  anos  de  Experiences  e  Esforqos:  1900-1965,”  RevEclBras 
26  (1,  ’66)  81-100. 

This  part  of  the  survey  embraces  the  biblical  work  done  in  Brazil  during  the 
period  1900-53. 
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FESTSCHRIFTEN  AND  COLLECTED  WORKS 

1 

Readers  have  often  asked  that  NT  A  abstract  the  articles  in  Festschriften  and 
collected  works.  While  these  articles  are  very  important,  the  staff  of  NT  A 
cannot  at  present  take  on  this  additional  labor.  However,  as  a  service,  these 
books  are  described  in  our  Book  Notices — in  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise 
noted — and  henceforth  the  individual  articles  will  be  listed  in  the  appropriate 
places  together  with  periodical  abstracts  and  will  be  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

The  present  issue  lists  the  titles  of  NT  articles  from  the  following  books  of 
this  class. 

123.  Aspects  dn  judeo-cliristianisme. 

The  Bible  in  Modern  Scholarship.  Papers  Read  at  the  100th  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  December  28-30,  1964  [cf.  NTA  10,  413- 
414]. 

[R.  R.  Caemmerer  Festschrift ]  The  Lively  Function  of  the  Gospel. 

II  Messianismo. 

Miracles 

D.  E.  Nineham  et  al.,  Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament. 

[P.  Schubert  Festschrift']  Studies  in  Luke-Acts. 

Umivelt  des  Urchristentums. 


Our  next  issue  will  list  in  the  proper  place  the  NT  articles  in  the  following 
collected  works. 

V.  Berning  et  al.,  Geschichtlichkeit  und  0 ffenbarungswahrheit. 

Lagrange  and  Biblical  Renewal. 

The  NT  articles  in  Sacraments  in  Scripture.  A  Symposium  have  been  ab¬ 
stracted  previously. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  ( General ) 

124.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “Fidelidad  y  libertad  historica  de  los  Evangelistas,” 
CultBib  23  (206,  ’66)  3-10. 

To  illustrate  how  the  Evangelists  faithfully  but  with  some  freedom  narrate 
the  same  words  and  deeds,  certain  sayings  of  Jesus  and  some  incidents  are 
chosen  that  are  found  in  more  than  one  Gospel.  The  purpose  of  the  note  is  to 
acquaint  the  reader  with  the  recent  book  by  J.  Alonso  Diaz  and  A.  Sanchez- 
Ferrero,  Evangelio  y  evangelistas  (1966). — J.  J.  C. 
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125.  *A.  Barr,  “Recurrent  Questions  in  the  Historical  Study  of  the  Gospels,” 
Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament,  19-27. 

126.  S.  Bartina,  “Reconstruccion  del  evangelio  por  las  parabolas,”  EstEcl  40 
(154,  ’65)  319-336. 

It  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  Gospels  by  means  of  the  parables.  If  one  tries 
to  discover  the  original  meaning  of  each  parable  and  parabolic  saying,  three 
principal  topics  are  evident:  (1)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (its  existence,  basic 
characteristics,  its  preachers  and  its  eschatological  separation  of  the  righteous 
from  the  sinners)  ;  (2)  the  Messianic  times  and  the  Messiah;  (3)  Judaism  and 
its  relation  to  Jesus  and  to  his  New  Covenant  and  Church.  The  result  of  this 
reconstruction  is  that  a  duplicate  of  the  gospel  is  obtained,  but  a  duplicate  which 
is  arrived  at  in  a  way  different  from  that  of  the  narratives  and  the  isolated 
logia  or  sayings. — J.  C. 

127r.  P.  Benoit,  O.P.  and  M.-£.  Boismard,  O.P.,  Synopse  des  quatres 
Evangiles  en  frangais  avec  par  alleles  des  apocryphes  et  des  Peres,  Tome 
I:  Textes  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  278]. 

(M.  Cambe,  “Synopse  des  quatre  Lvangiles  en  franqais,”  VieSpir  114  (525, 
’66)  350-353) : — Praised.  The  synopsis  is  better  than  others  because  of  its 
technical  and  pedagogical  arrangement,  and  the  work  will  interest  a  wider 
audience  in  serious  Gospel  study  and  may  even  be  a  spur  to  research. 

128.  J.  Bukovski,  “La  verdad  Historica  de  los  Evangelios.  (Un  comentario),” 
RevistBib  27  (3,  ’65)  167-178. 

The  historical  background  of  the  Biblical  Commission’s  Instruction  is  nar¬ 
rated,  the  contents  of  the  document  are  given,  and  examples  are  presented  to 
illustrate  several  points. 

129r.  A.  Dulles,  Le  Christ  des  Evangiles  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  429]. 

(J.  Coppens,  “Une  nouvelle  apologetique  du  Christ  des  fivangiles,” 
EphTheolLov  42  [1,  ’66]  232-237) : — The  apologetics  here  summarized  at  length 
rejects  the  earlier  approach  of  H.  Felder,  J  esus-Christ  (1911),  and  L.-C.  Fillion, 
Vie  de  N otr  e-Seigneur  J  esus-Christ  (1922)  and  proposes  a  new  method  which 
proceeds  from  the  faith  of  the  early  Church.  However,  D  is  more  skeptical  than 
some  modern  scholars  concerning  the  possibility  of  attaining  ipsissima  verba 
Christi.  With  regard  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  D  could  profit  from  the  insights 
of  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel,  (Der  Sohn ’  in  den  synoptischen  Jesusworten  (1961).  In 
general,  D  evidently  wishes  to  bypass  historical  science,  but  that  is  impossible 
since  only  by  historical  science  can  one  establish  the  faith  of  the  early 
Church. — J.  J.  C. 

130.  *A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  “The  Gospels  as  Evidence  for  First-Century 

Judaism,”  Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament,  28-45. 
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131.  *B.  Lindars,  “Elijah,  Elisha  and  the  Gospel  Miracles,”  Miracles,  61-79. 

132.  The  Pelican  Gospel  Commentaries  .  .  .  J.  C.  Fenton,  The  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew ;  D.  E.  Nineham,  The  Gospel  of  St  Mark;  G.  B.  Caird,  The 
Gospel  of  St  Luke  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  291]. 

(A.  Baker,  “The  Pelican  Gospel  Commentaries,”  Scripture  18  [42,  ’66]  56- 
62) : — Taking  as  a  test  the  aim  of  the  series  as  set  forth  by  D.  E.  Nineham,  the 
general  editor,  Fenton,  Nineham  and  Caird  are  compared  in  their  treatment  of 
certain  questions,  e.g.,  form-criticism,  Synoptic  parallels,  miracles,  Jesus’ 
Messianic  consciousness.  The  examples  selected  show  “how  different  in  theory 
and  practice  our  three  writers  are.  Doubtless  an  ordinary  reader  will  feel  more 
at  home  with  the  method  of  Caird,  and  scholars  with  that  of  Nineham.  But  in 
these  self-critical  days  and  on  a  subject  so  vital  as  the  New  Testament  a  serious 
apprehension  of  what  Nineham  has  to  say  especially  in  his  introduction,  should 
be  welcomed  by  all.” 

133.  J.  Salvador,  “Introduqao  aos  Evangelhos,”  RevCultBib  1  (1,  ’64)  1-38. 

The  Gospels  were  molded  by  the  early  kerygma,  catechesis  and  liturgy  which 
were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  hearers.  The  similarities  and  dis¬ 
similarities  in  the  wording  make  up  the  Synoptic  problem  which  is  best  solved 
by  L.  Vaganay.  The  introduction  to  the  Gospels  here  presented  follows 
traditional  lines,  and  at  the  end  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  relation  to  the  Qumran 
material  is  briefly  discussed. — H.  M. 

134.  PI.  Schurmann,  “Le  groupe  des  disciples  de  Jesus  signe  pour  Israel  et 
prototype  de  la  vie  selon  les  conseils,”  Christus  13  (50,  ’66)  184-209. 

The  original  article  here  translated  appeared  in  GeistLeb  36  (1,  ’63)  21-35 
[cf.  §  8-88]. 

135.  M.  Zerwick,  “Historicidade  dos  Evangelhos,”  RevCultBib  1  (1,  ’64) 
89-104. 

The  Gospels  are  historical,  but  they  present  salvation-history  and  are  little 
concerned  with  the  “when,”  “where”  and  “how,”  but  look  for  the  “why”  of  the 
historical  facts.  Consequently  one  should  not  forcibly  harmonize  different 
versions  of  the  same  event  but  rather  look  for  the  theology  the  Evangelist 
intended  to  convey.  Relating  the  death  of  Judas,  Mt  27:5  says:  “he  hanged 
himself,”  whereas  Acts  1:18  states:  “falling  headlong  he  burst  open  in  the 
middle  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.”  The  discrepancy  is  best  explained  by 
Luke’s  intention  of  portraying  Judas’  fate  as  the  death  of  a  godless  man  whom 
God  is  throwing  down  headlong  ( prcnes )  into  hell  and  whose  last  hours  are  often 
described  as  “being  eaten  up  by  worms”  and  the  like.  Cf.  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Mac  9:5-9),  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus  Antiquities  17,  6,  5)  and 
Ilerod  Agrippa  (Acts  12:23).  Other  examples  of  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels 
are  examined. — H.  M. 
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136.  *A.  Ambrosanio,  “II  messianismo  di  Gesu  nella  teologia  protestante 
contemporanea,”  II  Messianismo ,  307-329. 

137.  G.  C.  Berkouwer,  “The  Obedience  of  a  Perfect  Son,”  ChristToday  10 
(Mar.  18,  *66)  610-614. 

Christ’s  obedience  comprises  not  simply  a  part  of  his  life  but  the  totality  of 
his  Messianic  work. 

138.  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “Faith  or  Fact?”  New  Blackfriars  47  (551,  ’66)  380-386. 

Recent  studies  on  the  historical  Jesus  and  on  miracles  point  up  the  problem 
of  faith.  Historical  knowledge  about  Jesus  is  the  necessary  precondition  of  faith, 
yet  historical  knowledge  cannot  encompass  Jesus.  His  resurrection,  e.g.,  is  not 
verifiable;  it  is  his  death  seen  from  within,  perceived.  It  is  therefore  essentially 
an  interpretation  of  the  death,  and  faith  in  the  resurrection  “an  acceptance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  death  involving  a  life-relationship  to  it.” — J.  J.  C. 

139r.  M.  Craveri,  La  vita  de  Gesu  (Milan:  Feltrinelli,  1966),  466  pp. 

(C.  M.  Martini,  “La  Vita  di  Gesu  di  M.  Craveri  ‘ha  un  serio  fondamento 
scientifico?’ ”  CivCatt  117/2  [July  16,  ’66]  158-162): — Summary.  Criticized. 
Because  of  its  superficiality  on  fundamental  questions  such  as  form-criticism 
and  redaction-criticism,  its  weakness  in  philology  and  its  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  religious  and  cultural  milieu  of  Jesus’  times,  the  book  makes  no  serious 
contribution  to  scholarship. 

140.  J.  Deschner,  “Some  Motifs  in  Christological  Reflection,”  PerkS chTheol 
Journ  19  (3,  ’66)  19-29. 

In  Christology  today  there  are  three  major  problems:  the  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus  with  its  consequences  for  men;  the  significance  of  Jesus  for  the 
world;  and  the  existential  aspect  of  the  Christological  problem,  a  knowing  of 
Christ  which  is  a  participation  in  his  reality. 

141.  J.  W.  Duddington,  “The  Crisis  of  Impending  Judgment,”  ChristToday 
10  (Apr.  15,  ’66)  713-714. 

It  is  no  myth  but  sober  fact  that  Christ  is  coming  again  to  judge  all  men,  and 
this  fact  should  influence  the  Christian’s  daily  life. 

142r.  A.  Finkel,  The  Pharisees  and  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth  [cf.  NT  A  9, 
p.  291]. 

(J.  Leipoldt,  TheolLitZeit  91  [2,  ’66]  111-112) :— Praised.  Criticized.  F 
manifests  good  knowledge  of  the  OT  and  the  rabbinical  material  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  NT.  His  special  gift  is  in  comparing  literary  genres.  However,  he 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  influence  that  Greek  culture  exercised  on  Judaism  and 
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even  on  the  rabbis.  He  uses  sources,  especially  the  Gospels,  uncritically,  and  his 
picture  of  Jesus  is  not  consistent.  There  are  gaps  in  the  bibliography,  e.g., 
Bultmann  and  E.  Stauffer  are  not  mentioned. — J.  J.  C. 

143.  R.  E.  C.  Formesyn,  “Was  there  a  Pronominal  Connection  for  the  Bar 
Nasha  Selfdesignation  ?”  NovTest  8(1,  ’66)  1-35. 

Two  major  problems  exist  about  Jesus’  Messianic  character:  (a)  W.  Wrede’s 
account  of  the  Messianic  Secret,  ( b )  the  authenticity  of  Jesus’  use  of  Messianic 
titles.  The  major  conclusions  of  H.  E.  Todt,  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptic 
Tradition  (1965),  are  correct,  and  a  solution  is  here  offered  to  the  debate  about 
Todt’s  work  which  revolves  about  his  conclusion  that  Jesus  did  not  use  the 
title  Son  of  Man  as  a  self-designation.  Two  questions  need  answers:  (a)  How 
does  it  happen  that  the  title  is  found  only  on  Jesus’  lips?  (b)  Where  did  it  come 
from  since  it  was  not  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  primitive  Church? 

(1)  None  of  the  other  solutions  to  these  questions  (J.  M.  Robinson,  H. 
Conzelmann,  G.  Bornkamm,  E.  Sjoberg)  are  satisfactory.  (2)  The  term  never 
appears  except  on  Jesus’  lips.  (3)  Syntactically  the  term  is  parallel  with  the 
personal  pronoun  and  appears  only  when  it  is  so.  (4)  Parallel  passages  show 
an  interchange  (cf.  3)  makes  sense.  (5)  Palestinian  Aramaic  supports  a  use  of 
bar  nasha  as  a  stylized  way  of  expressing  the  personal  pronoun.  This  thesis 
explains  why  the  title  appears  only  on  Jesus’  lips  and  is  never  used  by  others  as 
a  predicate  of  Jesus.  Further,  the  term  was  also  a  technical  Messianic  title  and 
was  and  is  often  confused. — D.  C.  Z. 

144.  G.  Haufe,  “Das  Menschensohn-Problem  in  der  gegenwartigen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Diskussion,”  EvangTheol  26  (3,  ’66)  130-141. 

In  the  conservative  view  (O.  Cullmann,  E.  Stauffer  and  E.  Sjoberg)  Jesus 
understood  himself  as  the  eschatological  Son  of  Man.  The  sayings  about  the  Son 
of  Man’s  earthly  work,  suffering,  resurrection  and  parousia  go  back  at  least 
partially  to  Jesus’  preaching.  E.  Kasemann,  H.  Conzelmann  and  P.  Vielhauer 
favor  a  radical  solution,  viz.,  that  the  historical  Jesus  did  not  speak  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  All  the  Son  of  Man  sayings  were  created  by  the  Palestinian  community, 
which  understood  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end-events  and  applied  to  Jesus  the  traditional  Son  of  Man  title. 

E.  Schweizer,  E.  Bammel  and  others  adopt  a  compromise,  conservative 
solution.  The  historical  Jesus  described  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  worked 
on  earth,  and  was  to  suffer,  sit  at  God’s  right  hand  and  appear  as  witness  in  the 
Last  Judgment.  The  sayings  about  the  coming  Son  of  Man  which  are  so  closely 
linked  to  the  late  Jewish  apocalyptic  tradition  are  secondary. 

Finally,  there  is  the  compromise,  critical  solution  of  R.  Bultmann,  G.  Born¬ 
kamm,  H.  E.  Todt,  W.  Marxsen,  F.  Hahn  and  others.  The  logia  which  deal 
with  the  coming  Son  of  Man  go  back  to  the  historical  Jesus,  who  saw  in  the 
coming  Son  of  Man  a  redeeming,  judging  figure  distinct  from  himself.  On  the 
basis  of  the  Easter  appearances  the  Church  identified  the  coming  Son  of  Man 
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with  Jesus,  and — on  the  analogy  of  Jesus’  own  words  about  the  eschatological 
Son  of  Man — created  logia  concerning  the  Son  of  Man’s  work  on  earth,  his 
suffering  and  resurrection.  The  author  favors  this  view  and  emphasizes  how 
crucial  Lk  12:8  f.  is  in  the  whole  dispute. — G.  G.  O’C. 

145.  H.  Hommel,  “Herrenworte  im  Lichte  sokratischer  tlberlieferung,” 
ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  1-23. 

Rabbinic  and  OT  parallels  are  of  little  help  in  interpreting  the  Synoptic 
sayings  about  a  man’s  cutting  off  or  plucking  out  a  member  of  his  body  that 
causes  him  to  stumble  (Mt  5:29  f. ;  18:8  f. ;  Mk  9:43  ff.)  and  about  leaving  or 
neglecting  relatives  in  order  to  follow  Jesus  (Mt  10:37;  Lk  14:26;  cf.  Mk  10:29 
f.  parr.;  Mt  23:9;  8:21  f. ;  Lk  9:59  f.).  However,  significant  parallels  for  these 
sayings  do  occur  in  Greek  and  Hellenistic  literature,  all  of  them  apparently 
derived  from  Socrates. 

The  oldest  and  most  extensive  parallel  occurs  in  Xenophon  Memorabilia  2, 
51-55,  a  section  which  even  Olof  Gigon  accepts  as  reliable.  Socrates  was  accused 
of  inducing  young  people  to  value  their  relationship  to  him  above  all  others 
because  he  taught  them  to  be  useful.  According  to  Xenophon,  Socrates  did 
insist  that  a  person  should  not  rely  on  close  relationships  but  rather  try  to  be 
useful  to  those  by  whom  he  desires  to  be  respected.  Socrates  pointed  out  that 
we  bury  a  body  when  the  soul  has  left  it  and,  while  we  are  still  alive,  we  our¬ 
selves  trim  our  nails  and  hair  and  cut  away  callouses  and  pay  surgeons  to 
remove  parts  of  our  body,  even  though  the  operation  causes  us  great  pain. 
Other  parallels  are  found  in  Plato  Symposium  205  E  3  ff.  and  Lysis  210  C-D; 
Aristotle  Eudemian  Ethics  7,  1  gg.  E  (1235a  35  ff.)  ;  and  the  Stoic  Musonius  16. 

In  the  Gospels,  though  the  sayings  about  relatives  occur  independently  of  the 
sayings  about  members  of  the  body,  the  two  groups  are  related,  as  R.  Bultmann 
( Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  8  f.)  and  F.  Horst  ( TWNT  4,  564)  have 
pointed  out.  The  philosophical  statements  about  useful  and  harmful  relation¬ 
ships  have  become  in  the  Gospels  stern  warnings  about  temptations  to 
sin.— H.  W.  B. 

146.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Jesusforschung  seit  1950,”  TheolRund  31  (1,  ’66)  15-46. 

The  survey  is  concerned  particularly  with  studies  related  to  the  question  of 
the  historical  Jesus  and  to  the  methodology  of  the  new  quest. 

147.  W.  Kunneth,  “The  Presence  of  the  Risen  One,”  ChristToday  10  (Apr. 
15,  ’66)  710-712. 

The  resurrection  faith  eagerly  awaits  its  consummation  in  the  parousia  where 
Christ  will  be  manifested  as  Lord  of  the  world,  confessed  as  such  by  all, 
crushing  his  enemies,  exalting  and  glorifying  his  friends,  the  members  of  his 
Church. 
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148r.  G.  E.  Ladd,  Jesus  and  the  Kingdom  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  285;  §  10-1 134r]. 

(D.  E.  H.  Whiteley,  Theology  69  [554,  ’66]  370-371): — Summary.  Praised. 
Reservations.  For  the  problem  of  Jesus’  sayings  which  suggest  that  the  end  is 
imminent  and  that  it  may  be  delayed  indefinitely  L  approves  “Cranfield’s 
solution  that  ‘The  Events  of  the  Incarnation,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
Ascension  and  Parousia  are  in  a  real  sense  one  event’  (p.  319).  It  is  true  that 
these  events  are  qualitatively  one  in  that  they  are  all  due  to  God’s  dynamic 
power  and  functionally  one  in  that  they  fulfil  His  purpose:  they  are  not  tempo¬ 
rally  one  in  any  sense  which  helps  to  solve  a  strictly  temporal  problem. 

“However,  all  books  must  leave  gaps.  What  Ladd  does  cover  he  covers 
clearly  and  well.” 

149r.  E.  Linnemann,  Parables  of  Jesus.  Introduction  and  Exposition  (Lon¬ 
don:  S.  P.  C.  K.),  216  pp. 

(Anon.,  “A  Manner  of  Speaking,”  TimesLitSupp  65  [Aug.  25,  ’66]  767): — 
Summary.  Praised.  The  section  on  “The  Parables  as  Sayings  of  Jesus”  is 
outstanding  in  this  comparatively  brief  but  important  and  well  translated  book. 

150.  H.  Lubienska  de  Lenval,  “Le  Christ  Jesus  disait  les  Psaumes  en  hebreu,” 
Bib VieChret  58  (69,  ’66)  72-76. 

A  plea  for  Christians  to  learn  Hebrew  and  to  recite  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew 
as  Jesus  did. 

151.  J.  Macquarrie,  “The  Pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ,”  ExpTimes  77  (7, 
’66)  199-202. 

The  old-style  kenotic  theories  took  their  start  from  the  pre-existent  divine 
Being  who  humbled  himself  to  become  a  man,  whereas  the  current  Christo- 
logical  thinking,  reflecting  the  more  positivistic  outlook  of  our  age,  takes  its 
departure  from  the  human  Jesus.  The  newer  theories  are  frankly  adoptionist. 
In  the  NT  both  adoptionism  and  incarnationism  have  their  place,  and  NT 
Christology  seems  to  have  developed  from  the  first  to  the  second. 

The  idea  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ  can,  it  seems,  be  interpreted 
without  those  mythological  or  speculative  beliefs  which  offend  contemporary 
minds.  This  can  be  done  by  following  two  paths:  one  mapped  out  by  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  other  by  considering  the  creaturely  being 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Ultimately  both  paths  converge  on  him,  true  God  and  true  Man. 
“One  path  leads  back  from  this  signal  revelation  of  God  to  the  Word,  active  in 
the  world  from  the  beginning,  the  expressive  Being  through  whom  God  is 
always  pouring  Himself  out.  The  other  path  leads  back  from  the  creaturely 
being  of  Jesus,  the  Man  for  others,  to  show  how  all  creation  points  toward  the 
self-emptying  through  which  He  fulfilled  Himself.  We  see  also  how  both 
incarnationism  and  adoptionism  have  their  proper  place  in  a  balanced  under¬ 
standing  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Incarnationism  teaches  the  priority  of  God,  and 
that  the  event  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  just  an  arbitrary  or  natural  evolution; 
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adoptionism  guards  against  a  docetic  distortion  of  Christ  by  insisting  on  His 
humanity  and  on  the  need  for  free  human  obedience  and  co-operation  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  potentialities  of  God’s  creation.” — J.  J.  C. 

152.  *P.  Massi,  “Teologia  del  Servo  di  Jahve  e  i  suoi  riflessi  nel  Nuovo 
Testamento,”  II  Messianismo,  105-134. 

153.  J.  G.  M0ller,  “Jesu  forkyndelse  og  dagligsprogets  logik”  [Jesus’ 
Preaching  and  the  Logic  of  Everyday  Language],  DcmskTeolTid  29  (1, 
’66)  42-51. 

Peter  Zinkernagel,  the  philosopher  of  the  Copenhagen  School  of  linguistic 
analysis,  has  dealt  in  Omverdensproblemet  (1957),  with  the  old  problem  whether 
things  exist  independently  of  one’s  perception  of  them.  Through  an  analysis  of 
everyday  language,  he  shows  that  this  was  an  apparent  problem  which  arose 
only  because  attention  was  not  given  to  the  general  features  of  everyday  lan¬ 
guage.  These  features  he  breaks  down  into  three  rules  of  logic:  (1)  We  may 
not  use  elementary  designations  of  things  and  designations  for  our  own  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  action  independently  of  each  other.  (2)  We  may  not  use  psychological 
expressions  independently  of  the  personal  pronouns.  (3)  We  may  not  use  the 
personal  pronouns  independently  of  physical  designations  and  therewith  of  ele¬ 
mentary  designations  of  things. 

However,  Zinkernagel  concludes  that  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  expres¬ 
sion  in  poetry  and  religion  is  different  from  that  of  objective  observation. 
Theologians  must  try  to  determine  more  clearly  what  the  religious  manner  of 
speaking  is.  But  if  we  take  the  Incarnation  dogma  seriously,  we  must  conclude 
that  Jesus  was  no  “homo  religiosus,”  but  a  man  who  spoke  to  people  in  their 
own  everyday  language. 

Zinkernagel’s  rules  of  everyday  speech  are  applied  to  Mt  18:21  f.,  Mt  10:42, 
and  Mt  25:31  ff.,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  rules  are  applicable  to  Jesus’  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  shown  that  “indicative”  statements,  such  as  Mk  1:14  f.,  likewise 
follow  Zinkernagel’s  rules  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  phrase  “kingdom  of 
God”  in  Jesus’  preaching  involves  first  and  foremost  a  radical  demand  for 
obedience  to  God’s  will.  This  demand  is  precisely  to  forgive  the  brother  and  to 
love  the  neighbor.  Therefore,  “Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  also 
expressed  in  everyday  language.” — B.  A.  P. 

154.  L.  Morris,  “The  Centrality  of  the  Cross,”  ChristToday  10  (Mar.  18,  ’66) 
614-617. 

The  firm  conviction  of  the  permanent  efficacy  of  the  crucifixion  leads  Paul  to 
say  that  he  will  glory  in  the  cross  (Gal  6:14). 

155.  *D.  E.  Nineham,  “Some  Reflections  on  the  Present  Position  with  regard 
to  the  Jesus  of  History,”  Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  1-18. 

Reprinted  from  ChurchQuartRev  166  (358,  ’65)  5-21  [cf.  §  9-891]. 
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156.  A.  C.  Panzarella,  “Christ  Our  Wisdom,”  Worship  40  (5,  ’66)  297-305. 

“The  task  of  restoring  a  true  understanding  of  the  Christian  vocation  depends 
on  grasping  anew  the  moral  aspect  of  Christ’s  self-revelation  as  it  comes  to  us 
through  scripture  and  the  sacraments  in  the  church.  It  also  depends  on  grasping 
anew  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source  of  the  light  and  power  of  our 
Christian  lives.” 

157.  J.  Ponthot,  “Gospel  Traditions  about  Christ’s  Resurrection.  Theological 
Perspectives  and  Problems  of  Historicity,”  LumVit  21  (1,  ’66)  66-90. 

The  theme  is  examined  under  these  headings:  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
“sign”  and  “mystery” ;  the  primitive  traditions  of  faith  in  the  resurrection ;  the 
Gospel  pericopes  of  the  resurrection  cycle;  the  literary  formation  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  cycle. 

158.  - ,  “Gospel  Traditions  about  Christ’s  Resurrection.  Problems  of 

Historicity  and  Catechetical  Perspectives,”  LumVit  21  (2,  ’66)  205-224. 

The  problems  of  historicity  are  formulated  in  precise  terms,  the  NT  texts  are 
examined,  and  the  actual  state  of  the  documentation  is  found  to  favor  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  it  by  believers. 

159.  C.  L.  J.  Proudman,  “Remarks  on  the  ‘Son  of  Man’,”  CanJournTheol  12 
(2,  ’66)  128-131. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  for  the  background  of  Jesus’  use  of  the  title  “Son 
of  Man”  we  must  look  to  the  OT  and  particularly  to  Daniel.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  “Son  of  Man”  in  Daniel  in  the  sense  that  there  is  one  in  the  Gospels ; 
we  merely  find  there  references  to  an  angel  receiving  a  kingdom  or  to  angels 
variously  described  as  “men”  or  “sons  of  men.”  Obviously  the  title  was  in  fairly 
general  use  in  the  circle  of  Jesus’  acquaintances;  otherwise  he  would  have 
indicated  that  he  meant  to  signify  something  different  from  the  accepted  meaning. 
This  circle  it  was  in  which  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  were  produced  with  their 
mention  of  the  eschatological  Son  of  Man.  As  with  other  Jewish  Messianic  con¬ 
cepts,  Jesus  reinterpreted  and  modified  the  Enochic  “Son  of  Man”  concept. — 
J.  J.  C. 

160.  J.  Riedl,  “Osterliches  Christentum.  Wir  konnen  unmoglich  von  dem 
schweigen,  was  wir  gesehen  und  gehort  haben’  (Apg  4,20),”  BibLiturg 
39  (2,  ’66)  72-84. 

Christian  faith  is  summarized  in  the  post-Easter  formula  “Jesus  (Christ)  is 
Lord,”  and  the  origin  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  title  of  Lord  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  fuller  and  deeper  understanding  of  salvation-history  as  is  evident 
from  the  NT. 
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161.  J.  Riedl,  “Strukturen  christologischer  Glaubensentfaltung  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,”  ZeitKathTheol  8 7  (4,  ’65)  443-452. 

The  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  represents  the  first  level  of  NT 
Christology.  The  first  type  of  development  from  this  level  can  be  found  in 
Rom  1:3-4  (cf.  also  1  Pet  3:8,  2  Tim  3:16)  where  Paul  sees  in  Christ  two  kinds 
of  existence,  the  pre-existent  and  the  eschatological.  Lk  1:35  represents  the  mid¬ 
point  between  Rom  1:3-4  and  Jn  1:14.  Luke  sees  the  qualities  of  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal,  glorified  Christ,  Spirit,  power,  Son  of  God  (compare  Lk  1:35  with  Rom 
1:4),  as  already  present  at  Jesus’  conception.  Thus  Luke  avoids  the  danger  of 
a  certain  adoptionism,  but  it  remains  for  John  (1:14)  to  bridge  completely  the 
gap  between  the  pre-existent  and  the  glorified  Son  of  God.  This  is  the  basis  for 
the  Johannine  teaching  on  the  Spirit  (Jn  14:26)  which  soon  ripened  into  a  full 
doctrine  on  the  Trinity  (the  Athanasian  Symbol).  Traces  of  this  development 
are  to  be  found  in  the  second  article  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed  where,  conceptually 
at  least,  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  precede  his  existence  as  the  Lord. 
— R.  J.  D. 

162.  H.  Riedlinger,  “Geschichtlichkeit  und  Vollendung  des  Wissens  Jesu,” 
TheolQuart  146  (1,  ’66)  40-61. 

Among  NT  writers,  Mark  emphasizes  most  the  limitation  of  Jesus’  knowledge 
(Mk  6:6;  10:14;  3:5;  10:21).  Matthew  also  admits  limitations,  but  less  exten¬ 
sively  (Mt  24:36;  Mk  13:32;  Mt  27:46;  Mk  15:34;  Mt  27:50;  Mk  15:37). 
Thus,  any  theory  which  excludes  a  priori  the  possibility  of  limited,  even  inac¬ 
curate,  knowledge  in  Jesus  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  Jesus-tradition  of  Matthew 
and  Mark.  Luke  has  a  higher  conception  of  Jesus’  knowledge,  since  he  is  always 
in  the  closest  of  ties  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Synoptics  do  not  claim  omni¬ 
science  for  Jesus.  The  testimony  of  Hebrews  is  inconsistent,  but  in  John,  Jesus 
is  the  omniscient,  eternal  Logos  whose  very  omniscience  is  the  basis  of  the 
apostles’  faith  (Jn  16:30;  21:17). 

Except  for  the  Antiochian  school,  the  Johannine  conception  of  Jesus’  omnisci¬ 
ence  received  ever  stronger  emphasis.  It  remained  for  Aquinas,  while  still  favor¬ 
ing  Johannine  Christology,  to  insist  on  confronting  it  with  the  Synoptic  Chris¬ 
tology.  A  human  being  incapable  of  authentic  historical  experience  would  be  a 
frustrated  being.  Catholic  theology  has  yet  to  go  much  beyond  this  position. 

The  magisterium  from  Pius  X  to  Pius  XII  opposed  revision  of  the  Johannine 
position,  but  the  encyclical  Divino  afflante  Spiritu  (1943)  and  the  April  21,  1964 
Instruction  of  the  Biblical  Commission  invite,  if  not  oblige,  us  to  re-examine  the 
problem. 

Attempts  by  H.  Schell,  E.  Gutwenger,  R.  Haubst  and  K.  Rahner  which  favor 
the  Synoptic  tradition  over  the  Johannine  are  unsatisfactory;  both  traditions  are 
essential.  The  entire  gospel  witness  must  be  taken  into  consideration  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  interpret,  in  function  of  the  Christology  of  the  individual  authors, 
what  they  say  about  Jesus’  knowledge.  Authentic  experience  of  historical  hap¬ 
penings  was  necessary  for  Jesus  in  order  to  make  possible  the  complete  entry  of 
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God  into  the  world  of  man.  God’s  omniscience  did  indeed  come  to  the  man 
Jesus,  but  in  a  historical  manner,  and  fully  only  with  his  resurrection  and 
glorification. — R.  J.  D. 

163.  N.  H.  G.  Robinson,  “The  Future  of  Christology:  I,”  ExpTimes  77  (5, 
’66)  136-140. 

Since  it  does  not  hold  that  the  ultimate  point  of  theological  reference  is  an 
infallible  institution  or  an  infallible  book  but  that  revelation  is  found  in  certain 
saving  actions  and  events  which  culminated  in  the  coming  of  Christ,  modern 
Protestant  thought  is  Christocentric  in  a  way  in  which  earlier  Protestant  thought 
and  Roman  Catholic  theology  cannot  be.  Various  Protestant  Christological  posi¬ 
tions  are  then  examined  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  “as  modern  Protes¬ 
tantism  works  itself  out  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  its  own  insights  it  seems  to 
land  itself  in  the  unenviable  dilemma  of  either  placing  the  focal  point  of  Christian 
faith  in  history,  so  that  inexorably  it  shrinks  and  vanishes  away  or  else  placing 
it  behind  history  so  that  it  can  be  grasped  and  pinpointed  only  in  terms  which 
are  themselves  old  and  anachronistic.”  {To  be  concluded.) — J.  J.  C. 

164.  - ,  “The  Future  of  Christology:  II,”  ExpTimes  77  (6,  ’66)  167-170. 

A  Christology  which  is  content  to  articulate  itself  exclusively  in  terms  of  the 
demand  of  love  and  the  demonstration  of  its  possibility  can  hardly  be  deemed  a 
genuine  Christology.  History  enters  into  Christology,  but  existentialist  history 
seems  to  have  become  a  mythico-mystical  reality.  “A  mythico-mystical  reality 
seems  to  be  a  very  poor  exchange  for  a  mythico-metaphysical  one;  and  yet 
without  it  the  exclusively  historical  context  posited  by  existentialism  leaves  no 
room  for  the  absolute,  the  final  or  eschatological  point  where  some  Christology 
becomes  a  necessity,  where  in  fact  Christology  has  its  beginning  and  its  raison 
d’etre .”  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  suppose  that  certain  traditional  Chris¬ 
tological  categories  were  fixed  and  final  formulations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  often  assumed  that  revelation  is  the  ultimate  category. 
Instead,  the  basic  Christian  reality  is  an  encounter,  a  fellowship,  a  living  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  the  existentialist  insistence  upon  love  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes. 
However,  the  basic  Christian  reality  is  that  God  loved  us  and  gave  his  Son  for  us. 

The  existentialists  have  been  much  too  prone  to  assume  that  history  by  itself 
and  unexamined  is  an  adequate  and  sufficient  substitute  for  metaphysics  and  in 
making  this  assumption  they  treat  history  almost  as  a  mythico-mystical  reality. 
To  regard  history  as  a  series  of  discrete  but  also  concrete  encounters  is  virtually 
to  destroy  the  concept  of  history  altogether.  Moreover,  the  final  judgment  upon 
morality  (the  judgment  of  the  world)  comes  in  the  life  story  of  him  who  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven. — J.  J.  C. 

165.  W.  Childs  Robinson,  “‘Abba’:  The  Christ  Child’s  Word  for  God,” 
ChristT  oday  10  (May  13,  ’66)  813-816. 

The  paper  “is  an  endeavor  to  carry  somewhat  further  than  he  has  yet  done 
the  conclusions  of  Joachim  Jeremias  on  Jesus’  use  of  Abba,  ‘Father’.” 
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166r.  E.  Ruckstuhl,  Chronology  of  the  Last  Days  of  Jesus.  A  Critical  Study 
[cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  284;  §  9-395r]. 

(C.  Stuhlmueller,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  256): — Praised.  Reservations. 
This  carefully  argued  study  presents  one  of  the  strongest  cases  for  holding  that 
Jesus  celebrated  the  Last  Supper  on  Tuesday.  The  translation  is  rather  free  but 
accurate.  The  bibliography  unfortunately  simply  repeats  that  of  the  German 
edition. — J.  J.  C. 

167.  J.  Salvador,  “Sao  os  Judeus  de  ontem  e  hoje  responsaveis  pela  morte  de 
Jesus  ?”  RevCultBib  1  (2-3,  ’64)  109-153. 

At  the  crucifixion  the  Jews  did  not  commit  deicide,  nor  did  this  guilt  pass  on 
to  contemporary  Jews  as  we  inherit  Adam’s  guilt  in  original  sin.  Christ,  Peter 
and  Paul  excused  them,  for  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  (cf.  Lk 
23:34;  Acts  3:15,  17;  13:27).  And  if  the  Gospels  say  “the  Jews”  (Jn)  and 
“the  crowds”  (Lk)  were  against  Jesus,  parallel  passages  show  that  the  Evange¬ 
lists  meant  only  the  Jewish  leaders.  On  Good  Friday  only  a  few  Jews  asked  for 
Jesus’  death.  Yet  throughout  the  centuries  there  has  been  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Church.  Recent  Popes  have  spoken  out  clearly  against  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
Vatican  Council  declared  the  Jews  without  guilt  in  the  crucifixion. — H.  M. 

168.  G.  Schiwy,  “Die  Osterberichte  zwischen  Rationalismus  und  Irrationalis- 
mus,”  StimmZiet  177  (4,  ’66)  288-296. 

An  examination  of  the  NT  to  determine  how  far  its  statements  indicate  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  “a  historical  fact.” 

169.  M.  Seils,  “Zur  Frage  nach  der  Heilsbedeutung  des  Kreuzestodes  Jesu,” 
TheolLitZeit  90  (12,  ’65)  881-894. 

The  question  of  the  soteriological  significance  of  Jesus’  death  asks  how  that 
death  belongs  to  God’s  word  and  why  it  is  gospel.  Recent  dogmatic  answers 
tend  to  emphasize  “reconciliation,”  but  the  exegetical  considerations  not  only 
show  how  limited  is  this  category  within  the  NT,  they  also  tend  to  dismantle  the 
whole  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  soteriological  implications  of  Jesus’  death.  It 
is  clear  that,  while  there  may  be  no  “theology  of  the  cross”  (Barth),  whatever 
Easter  says  about  the  cross  depends  upon  language,  concepts  and  expectations 
derived  from  elsewhere:  from  the  OT,  Judaism,  apocalyptic,  etc. 

The  following  considerations  are  important:  (1)  An  undifferentiated  appeal 
to  the  canon,  as  qualifying  all  its  expressions,  is  excluded.  We  are  not  relieved  of 
the  obligation  of  finding  the  center  of  various  statements  made.  (2)  Any  appeal 
to  Jesus’  self-consciousness  is  also  excluded.  It  yields  only  ambiguous  and  in¬ 
direct  evidence,  itself  contradictory.  (3)  One  must  decide  whether  the  cross  and 
the  path  to  it  are  God’s  act.  The  difficulties  must  be  made  clear  which  arise  where 
Jesus’  life  and  ministry,  but  not  his  death,  are  seen  as  God’s  action.  Did  the 
early  community  err  in  interpreting  the  cross  as  God’s  act  for  man?  (4)  One 
must  ask  whether  the  cross  can  be  properly  interpreted  without  reference  to 
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sin,  not  as  denoting  mere  humanity,  but  as  denoting  guilt  before  God.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  Jesus  went  to  sinners  and  the  earliest  Church  interpreted  his  death 
as  being  “for  our  sins.” 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  faith  in  Jesus’  death  as  soteriological  which  does  not 
involve  “human  evaluation”  to  make  the  skandalon  understandable.  This  is  true 
in  every  interpretive  appeal  (e.g.,  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  to  the  expectations  raised 
by  Isa  53,  to  the  resurrection,  etc.).  Finally,  it  is  clear  how  carefully  Anselm 
thought  through  these  problems. — J.  H.  S. 

170.  G.  Siegmund,  “Ecce  Homo,”  ErbcAuf  42  (2,  ’66)  91-104. 

The  NT  portrait  of  Jesus  as  the  just  one  is  similar  in  certain  points  to  the 
Hellenistic  concept  of  the  just  man,  and  Plato’s  description  of  the  just  man 
suffering  unjustly  affords  a  parallel  to  the  crucifixion. 

171.  A.  Thomasma,  “Christ  and  His  Deeds  as  Credal-Signs,”  Dominicana 
51  (1,  ’66)  14-25. 

The  resurrection  “established  Christ  as  the  primordial  credal-sign,  the  opti¬ 
mum  sign  of  believability.  In  Jesus  the  man  are  found  all  three  credal-signs :  He 
is  God  revealing,  God  commanding  faith  by  means  of  divine  words  clothed  in 
human  language,  and  a  primordial  credal-sign,  a  living  and  walking  miracle, 
an  externalization  rendering  belief  reasonable,  and  non-belief  irrational  and 
condemnatory.  Being  all  three  at  once,  Christ  stands  at  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  every  act  of  faith  which  man  performs.  He  is  the  ‘miracle’  of  the 
ages.” 

172r.  H.  E.  Todt,  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p. 

284;  §  10-1 136r] . 

(Anon.,  “Notes  of  Recent  Exposition,”  ExpTimes  77  [9,  ’66]  257-258)  : — Ex¬ 
tensive  summary.  Praised.  Reservations.  “This  is  a  well-argued  book,  but  not  all 
will  feel  bound  by  its  conclusions.  If  the  early  Church  had  such  reverence  for 
the  known  words  of  Jesus  that  they  could  not  modify  those  which  represented 
the  Son  of  Man  as  other  than  Jesus,  would  they  with  such  careless  freedom 
feel  able  to  ascribe  to  Him  words  of  their  own  creation  ?  If  the  phrase  ‘Son  of 
Man’  is  so  largely  a  post-Easter  ascription,  why  do  we  not  hear  more  of  it  in 
other  parts”  of  the  NT?  etc. 

173r.  - ,  Idem. 

(R.  E.  Brown,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  246-248) : — Summary.  Praised.  Reser¬ 
vations. 

174r.  - ,  Idem. 

(C.  F.  D.  Moule,  Theology  69  [550,  ’66]  172-176) : — T  maintains  that  Jesus 
did  not  identify  Himself  with  the  Son  of  Man,  that  the  latter  was  an  apocalyptic 
figure,  the  consummator  of  salvation.  The  reviewer  is  unconvinced  regarding 
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the  thesis  and  its  presuppositions.  1  Enoch  is  assumed  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  concerning  the  Son  of  Man.  But  no  one  has  proved  that  this 
writing  was  early  enough  to  have  entered  into  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Further¬ 
more,  T  rejects  the  idea  that  Dan  7  speaks  of  a  suffering  Son  of  Man.  Actually 
in  Dan  7  the  Son  of  Man  stands  for  “a  loyal,  martyr-group  who  are  brought  to 
glory  and  vindicated  through  suffering .” 

Also,  T  assumes  that  the  Gospels  have  combined  different  strands  of  tradition. 
However,  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  each  type  of  Son-of-Man  saying — 
present  authority,  future  suffering  and  ultimate  vindication — was  represented 
in  the  original  usage  of  Jesus.  Finally,  Mk  8:38,  Lk  12:8  (contrast  Mt  10:33) 
need  not  indicate  a  distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man.  Perhaps  too 
much  has  been  made  of  a  poetic  contrast.  The  saying  might  have  been  made 
prosaically  uniform:  “Whoever  confesses  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth  (in  eclipse, 
suffering)  will  be  confessed  by  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  (vindicated,  ‘with 
clouds’ ).”— J.  J.  C. 

175.  *H.  E.  W.  Turner,  “The  Chronological  Framework  of  the  Ministry,” 
Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament ,  59-74. 

176r.  H.  van  der  Loos,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  (Leiden:  E.  J.  Brill,  1965),  xv  and  749  pp. 

(J.  R.  Keating,  Bihlica  47  [1,  ’66]  138-139): — Summary.  Praised.  Reserva¬ 
tions.  The  study  is  a  valuable  reference  book  of  encyclopedic  dimensions.  There 
is  need,  however,  for  more  careful  exegesis  of  individual  pericopes  based  on  the 
literary  data  to  bring  out  the  individual  viewpoint  of  each  Evangelist.  Many  a 
reader  who  agrees  that  the  interpretation  of  the  miracles  depends  on  faith  may 
regret  so  little  space  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  which  faith  itself  has  given 
to  the  miracle  stories. — J.  J.  C. 

177.  J.  F.  Walvoord,  “II.  The  Future  Work  of  Christ.  The  Church  in  Heaven,” 
BibSac  123  (490,  ’66)  99-103. 

After  the  time  of  rapture  the  Church  will  proceed  to  heaven  where  it  will  be 
judged  and  persons  will  receive  rewards  according  to  their  service.  Furthermore, 
the  NT  describes  the  present  work  of  Christ  under  the  figure  of  Christ  as  the 
Bridegroom  and  the  Church  as  the  Bride.  The  figure  of  marriage  wonderfully 
illustrates  Christ’s  love  for  the  Church  which  was  shown  by  his  death  (Eph 
5:25)  and  his  present  work  (Eph  5:26)  and  will  be  consummated  at  the  rapture 
when  the  Church,  perfect  in  every  way,  is  presented  to  the  Bridegroom  (Eph 
5:27).— J.  J.  C. 

178.  - ,  “III.  The  Future  Work  of  Christ.  Christ’s  Coming  to  Reign,” 

BibSac  123  (491,  ’66)  195-203. 

The  essay  examines  the  biblical  texts  which  refer  to  the  Second  Advent  and 
then  studies  its  relation  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation. 
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179.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Suffered  Under  Pontius  Pilate,”  Scripture  18  (43,  ’66) 
84-93. 

The  extant  material  concerning  Pilate  and  his  age  is  often  biased.  Tension 
between  Rome  and  Palestine  was  then  inevitable  because  Rome  considered  one 
of  the  functions  of  client  princes  such  as  Herod  was  the  gradual  Hellenization 
of  his  territory  so  that  after  a  generation  or  two  it  could  be  fully  incorporated 
into  the  Empire.  A  study  of  the  clashes  between  Pilate  and  the  Jews  reveals 
that  his  most  notable  characteristic  was  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  Emperor  and 
loyalty  to  Rome.  Philo  accuses  Pilate  of  inflexibility,  and  in  loyalty  to  Caesar 
he  was  inflexible.  Naturally  his  policy  conflicted  with  that  of  the  Jews  who 
refused  to  conform  to  Roman  ways  and  customs.  But  “a  critical  examination 
of  the  complaints  of  injustice  and  cruelty  made  against  him  by  ancient  and 
modern  historians  shows  them  to  be  without  foundation.” 

Recently  A.  N.  Sherwin- White  has  claimed  that  the  legal  responsibility  for 
Jesus’  death  rests  uniquely  upon  Pilate;  that  Jesus  offered  no  defense  and  there¬ 
fore  Pilate  had  no  alternative  but  to  condemn.  Such  an  opinion  seems  unjustified; 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  magistrate’s  powers  were  practically  untrammeled  by 
any  rules  of  law  or  procedure.  It  seems  rather  that  Pilate  condemned  Jesus 
because  the  Jewish  leaders  worked  upon  his  obsession  that  he  must  be  loyal  to 
the  Emperor  (Jn  19:12). — J.  J.  C. 

180.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “The  Teacher  of  Righteousness  from  Qumran  and  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,”  ChristT  oday  10  (May  13,  ’66)  816-818. 

The  differences  between  Jesus  and  the  Teacher  from  Qumran  (ten  of  them 
are  listed)  are  far  more  striking  than  any  superficial  similarities. 

Jesus,  cf.  §§  11-147;  11-230;  11-276;  ll-346r;  11-376;  11-409;  11-426;  11-437. 
Jesus  of  History,  cf.  §§  11-146;  11-155. 

Synoptics 

181r.  A.  Card.  Bea,  S.J.,  The  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  New  approaches 
and  outlooks  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  278]. 

(J-  Volckaert,  ClerMon  30  (2,  ’66)  68-69)  : — Summary.  Praised.  The  book  is 
“a  brief,  clear  and  easily  understandable  exposition  of  a  delicate  subject.” 

182r.  W.  R.  Farmer,  The  Synoptic  Problem.  A  Critical  Analysis  [cf.  NT  A  9, 
p.430;  §  10-1130r], 

(H.  C.  Snape,  “The  Synoptic  Problem  Reopened,”  ModChurch  9  [3,  ’66] 
184-191): — Extensive  summary.  Reservations.  After  F’s  able  exposition  of  the 
history  of  the  Synoptic  problem,  his  own  solution  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
same  criticism  which  he  makes  against  Holtzmann,  Sanday  and  Streeter  can  be 
made  against  his  own  thesis,  i.e.,  “that  his  arguments  are  convincing  as  long  as 
his  basic  hypothesis  is  assumed.”  Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  Synoptic 
problem  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  isolation,  that  the  sole  relevant  evidence 
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was  that  which  the  Gospels  themselves  provided.  Even  F  limits  himself  to  this 
method.  However,  there  is  need  of  studying  the  Sits  im  Leben  that  produced  the 
Gospels  and  of  knowing  their  historical  milieu. — J.  J.  C. 

183.  J.  Hering,  “Remarques  sur  les  bases  arameennes  et  hebraiques  des 
Rvangiles  synoptiques.  Prolegomenes  a  une  nouvelle  traduction,  rediges 
en  memoire  de  l’enseignement  de  Charles  Jaeger,”  RevHistPhilRel  46  (1, 
’66)  17-33. 

NT  scholars  and  translators  have  not  sufficiently  utilized  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  studies  which  Semitists  have  devoted  to  the  Aramaic  text  underlying  the 
Greek  of  the  NT.  A  discussion  of  26  passages  from  the  Gospels  in  the  light  of 
their  Aramaic  substratum  follows. — R.  J.  C. 

184.  R.  T.  Simpson,  “The  Major  Agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against 
Mark,”  NT  Stud  12  (3,  ’66)  273-284. 

There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Q  hypothesis  with  the  priority  of 
Mark.  The  strongest  argument  for  Mark’s  priority  is  the  fact  that  at  many 
points  Matthew  and  Luke  seem  to  present  improvements  upon  his  style.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  Matthew  and  Luke  often  improve  Mark  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  fact  that  these  “minor  agreements”  of  Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark 
are  almost  invariably  improvements  makes  it  unlikely  that  they  are  derived  from 
Q;  it  suggests  rather  that  Luke  has  drawn  his  improvements  from  Matthew  (or 
Matthew  from  Luke).  And  yet  these  agreements  in  the  triple  tradition  are  often 
incorporated  alongside  so-called  Q  material  (common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
only).  Thus  they  are  really  “major  agreements”  and  pose  a  major  problem  for 
the  Q  hypothesis. 

Analysis  of  three  passages — the  baptism  and  temptation  (Mk  1:1-13),  the 
great  commandment  (Mk  12:28-31)  and  the  Beelzebub  controversy  (Mk  3:22- 
27) — shows  that  Luke  used  both  Mark  and  a  second  edition  of  Mark  that  is 
indistinguishable  from  Matthew.  The  well-known  objections  to  this  theory  that 
Luke  used  Matthew  are  avoided  if  we  remember  (a)  that  Matthew  was  not  for 
Luke  a  main  source,  as  Mark  was,  but  a  minor  one;  ( b )  that  Luke  could  have 
had  access  to  other  traditions  of  some  of  the  Matthean  material;  (c)  that  Luke 
often  rewrites  his  sources  freely.  Thus  the  same  kinds  of  editorial  improvements 
that  show  Matthew’s  and  Luke’s  dependence  on  Mark,  also  tend  to  show  Luke’s 
dependence  on  Matthew.  Though  the  Synoptic  problem  may  never  be  fully 
solved,  it  is  at  least  in  this  direction  that  a  solution  lies. — J.  R.  M. 

185.  W.  Wilkens,  “Zur  Frage  der  literarischen  Beziehung  zwischen  Matthaus 
und  Lukas,”  NovTest  8(1,  ’66)  48-57. 

The  thesis  is  that  Luke  used  Matthew  in  constructing  his  Gospel.  This  thesis 
offers  a  new  departure  for  the  editorial  history  of  the  Gospels.  If  Luke  knew 
Matthew,  then  a  literary  dependence  on  Matthew  could  be  demonstrated.  There 
are  extensive  verbal  agreements  between  Matthew  and  Luke.  Different  pericopes 
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range  up  to  over  90  per  cent  verbal  identity,  e.g.,  Lk  11:24-26  =  Mt  12:43-45; 
Lk  16:13  =  Mt  6:24.  Most  range  over  50  per  cent.  To  account  for  this  verbal 
similarity,  scholars  following  Harnack  posit  Q  even  to  the  extent  of  assuming 
that  Q  must  have  been  in  fixed  written  form  and  used  as  such  by  both  Matthew 
and  Luke.  It  seems  that  Luke  took  from  Matthew  large  sections  intact.  This 
reopens  the  question  of  the  composition  of  Q  because  large  parts  of  Q  seem  to  be 
Luke’s  copying  from  Matthew.  The  passages  examined  in  detail  are:  (1)  Lk 
3:7-9  =  Mt  3:7-10;  (2)  Lk  3:16  f.  =  Mt  3:11  f.;  (3)  Lk  6:41  f.  =  Mt  7:3-5; 
(4)  Lk  10:2  —  Mt  9:37b-38;  (5)  Lk  12:22-31  =  Mt  6:25-33;  (6)  Lk  13:28-30 
=  Mt  8:11-12;  20:16;  (7)  Lk  7:1-10  =  Mt  8:5-13;  (8)  Lk  12:39-46  =  Mt 
24:43-51.  Furthermore,  (9)  many  Matthean  verbal  peculiarities  are  used  by 
Luke,  e.g.,  dia  touto ,  hosper  gar,  kathos ,  etc.,  and  (10)  Luke  copies  copiously 
(the  places  are  noted)  from  Matthew’s  use  of  Mark.  Matthew  does  not  replace 
Mark  as  a  source  for  Luke  but  rather  supplements  Mark. — D.  C.  Z. 

Synoptics,  cf.  §  ll-530r. 

Matthew 

186r.  A.  W.  Argyle,  The  Gospel  According  to  Matthew,  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  288]. 

(J.  R.  Perkin,  Scot! ournTheol  19  [2,  ’66]  234-236)  : — Summary.  Praised. 
Reservations.  The  series  seeks  to  acquaint  young  students  with  the  results  of 
modern  scholarship  and  to  prepare  them  for  examinations.  The  volume,  whose 
general  tone  is  conservative,  ably  fulfills  the  first  purpose  but  is  not  so  successful 
on  the  second.  Perhaps  a  new  type  of  commentary  is  needed,  a  radical  departure 
from  the  verse-by-verse  exegesis,  and  “a  bold  attempt  to  provide  the  Christian 
answer  to  questions  which  are  really  being  asked  in  schools  and  colleges  today.” 

-J.  J-  c. 

187.  J.  Caubet  Iturbe,  “Una  cadena  patristica,  conservada  en  arabe,  del 
Evangelio  de  San  Mateo,”  EstBib  24  (1-2,  ’65)  135-151. 

There  are  extant  13  MSS,  none  of  them  edited,  which  contain  Arabic  catenae 
of  the  Gospels.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Vat  ar  452  which  was  finished  being  copied 
on  Oct.  30,  1214.  These  MSS,  which  can  be  divided  into  3  groups,  show  a  close 
though  varying  resemblance  to  the  Coptic  MS  of  the  British  Museum  Or  Ms 
8812.  Generally  speaking  their  language  is  not  classical  Arabic,  but  a  colloquial 
speech  easily  understood  by  those  for  whom  the  catenae  were  destined.  Their 
tendency  is  Monophysitic  as  can  be  seen  in  the  large  proportion  of  citations  from 
Severus  of  Antioch.  The  divisions  in  the  text  are  numbered  in  Bohairic  and 
usually  conform  to  Coptic  liturgical  usage. 

In  MS  452,  we  note:  (1)  Contrary  to  what  we  would  expect  after  the  work  of 
I.  Guidi  (1888),  Vat  ar  452  does  not  follow  exactly  the  Arabic  version  of  Vat 
cop  9,  but  seems  to  reflect  an  earlier  unretouched  version  of  Vat  cop  9  which 
may  be  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  or  Arabic  “Vulgate.”  (2)  In  those  places  where 
Vat  ar  452  and  the  Arabic  Vulgate  differ  from  Vat  cop  9  and  other  Bohairic 
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recensions,  they  part  also  from  the  Hesychian  family  and  approach  the  Greek 
text  now  adopted  by  our  modern  critical  editions.  Sometimes  the  joint  re¬ 
semblance  approaches  the  Caesarean  family.  (3)  Some  readings  of  Vat  ar  452 
resemble  the  oldest  Arabic  translations,  made  directly  from  a  Greek  text ;  others 
approach  the  Diatesseron.  (4)  Among  some  of  the  interesting  readings,  we  find: 
Mt  16:18,  “You  are  the  Rock,  and  upon  this  Rock  .  .  .  .”  Mt  26:28,  “This  is  my 
blood,  the  New  Testament.”  (5)  Of  the  340  patristic  scholia,  219  are  divided 
almost  equally  between  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Most  of  the  cita¬ 
tions  are  free,  some  cannot  be  found  in  extant  works  of  the  Fathers  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed,  and  some  of  these  latter  are  foreign  to  the  thought  world  of 
the  author  whose  name  they  bear. — F.  M. 

188.  *G.  Danieli,  “Significato  di  ‘profezia  messianica’  presso  san  Matteo,”  II 
Messianismo,  219-231. 

189.  T.  F.  Driver,  “The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew, ”  ChristCris  26 
(May  16,  ’66)  95-97. 

P.  Pasolini’s  motion  picture  with  this  title  is  “a  work  of  almost  unsurpassed 
cinematic  beauty  and  at  the  same  time  the  first  biblical  film  that  embodies  genuine 
faith.” 

190.  G.  Strecker,  “Das  Geschichtsverstandnis  des  Matthaus,”  EvangTheol  26 
(2,  ’66)  57-74. 

The  delay  of  the  parousia,  experienced  at  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  Christian  generation,  changed  the  theological  situation.  Matthew  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  challenge  by  historicizing,  ethicizing  and  institutionalizing  the 
gospel  tradition.  The  problem  was  to  maintain  the  original  relation  of  Christian 
existence  to  the  eschaton  while  recognizing  that  this  existence  took  place  in 
“time”  or  in  the  “world.” 

The  tradition  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  historicized,  in  the  sense  of  a  unique 
event  that  was  temporally  past  and  geographically  removed,  by  combining  the 
interpretation  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  prophecies  with  temporal  and  geo¬ 
graphic  information  and  biographic  details.  The  time  of  Jesus  was  the  central 
period  in  the  course  of  history.  It  was  preceded  by  the  time  of  the  fathers  and 
the  prophets  and  followed  by  the  time  of  the  Church. 

According  to  Matthew  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  history  was  the  presentation  of 
the  ethical  demand  through  his  words  and  the  example  of  his  conduct,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  His  whole  life  was  the  revelation  of  the  “way  of  righteous¬ 
ness.”  And  by  grounding  the  ecclesiastical  offices  and  discipline  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Jesus,  by  interpreting  baptism  as  the  initiation  rite  of  the  convert,  and 
by  understanding  the  Eucharist  as  something  which  did  not  precede  but  was 
part  of  the  institutional  activity  of  the  Church,  the  tradition  was  institutionalized. 
In  this  manner  the  Church  became  the  representative  of  the  ethical  demand  in 
time.  By  showing  the  individual  Christian  the  way  of  righteousness  in  this  new 
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period  in  history,  the  Church  guaranteed  the  continuity  between  the  past  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  and  the  present,  in  anticipation  of  the  end. — H.  W.  B. 

191.  *[Mt  1 — 2]  C.  S.  Mann,  “The  Historicity  of  the  Birth  Narratives,”  His¬ 
toricity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament ,  46-58. 

192.  [Mt  1:20-21]  A.  Pelletier,  “L’Annonce  a  Joseph,”  RechSciRel  54  (1, 
’66)  67-68. 

X.  Leon-Dufour’s  translation  of  Mt  1:20-21  (cf.  Etudes  d’Evangile  [1965], 
pp.  67-81)  fails  to  appreciate  that,  once  its  men  is  omitted,  the  usual  dialectical 
formula  men  gar  .  .  .  de  loses  the  precision  of  an  impersonal  didactic  exposition. 
The  phrase  in  these  two  verses  can  be  explained  as  a  case  of  “ gar  a  portee  dif¬ 
fered”— S.  E.  S. 

193.  [Mt  3:13-17]  S.  L.  Johnson,  “The  Baptism  of  Christ,”  BihSac  123  (491, 
’66)  220-229. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  hidden  years  preceding  the  baptism,  of  the  accounts  of 
the  baptism  and  finally  of  its  theological  significance. 

194.  [Mt  4:1-11]  J.  Dupont,  “L’origine  du  recit  des  tentations  de  Jesus  au 
desert,”  RevBib  73  (1,  ’66)  30-76. 

The  narrative  of  the  temptations  of  Jesus  is  not  a  piece  of  haggadah  made 
up  by  some  early  Christian  theologian,  as  A.  Meyer,  R.  Bultmann,  and  some 
Catholics  have  maintained.  It  was  formulated  by  Jesus  himself  during  his 
ministry.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  was  no  one  in  the  early  Church,  apart  from 
Jesus,  who  possessed  the  depth  of  religious  vision  and  the  power  of  poetic 
imagination  to  which  the  temptation-narrative  bears  witness.  Further,  the  narra¬ 
tive  deals  with  a  question  which  no  longer  existed  after  the  resurrection  (viz., 
Why  did  not  Jesus  accredit  himself  as  Son  of  God  by  great  miracles?);  and 
the  role  which  the  temptations  attribute  to  Satan  corresponds  to  that  which 
Jesus  habitually  attributed  to  the  devil,  whom  he  regarded  as  his  adversary. 

The  narrative,  then,  comes  from  Jesus  himself.  He  is  describing  an  experience 
of  his  own,  but  in  graphic  language,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
Probably  he  recounted  the  temptations  to  the  disciples  after  Caesarea  Philippi. — 
J.  F.  Bl. 

195.  K.  Romaniuk,  “Repentez-vous,  car  le  Royaume  des  Cieux  est  tout  proche 
(Matt.  iv.  17  par.),”  NT  Stud  12  (3,  ’66)  259-269. 

An  analysis  of  the  NT  accounts  of  the  content  of  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  reveals  the  following  relationships.  The  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  repent  entered  the  early  catechesis  as  part  of  John’s  teaching,  and  it  is 
contained  in  Mk  1:4  and  Lk  3:2  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  in  Mt  3:2  where 
Matthew  tried  to  assimilate  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  John.  Peter’s  preaching 
in  Acts  2:38  derives  from  John  the  Baptist. 
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The  most  primitive  form  of  Jesus’  message  contains  the  announcement  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  exhortation  to  repent.  Marks  adds  two  elements : 
the  fulfillment  of  time  and  the  need  to  believe  in  the  good  news,  while  Matthew, 
with  a  different  notion  of  Gospel,  omits  them.  Luke,  who  avoids  literary  doublets 
and  expressions  that  are  too  Semitic,  here  has  another  source  and  relates  only 
Jesus’  teaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  In  Rom  13:11-14  Paul’s  account 
depends  on  Mark’s  report  of  Jesus’  catechesis. — A.  J.  S. 

196r.  W.  D.  Davies,  The  Setting  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  [cf.  NTA  8, 
p.  464;  §  10-378r]. 

(R.  S.  Barbour,  ScotJournTheol  19  [2,  ’66]  238-242)  : — Extensive  summary. 
Highly  praised.  Perhaps  the  book’s  main  value  will  be  not  so  much  in  its  thesis 
as  in  the  enormous  amount  of  information  on  first-century  Judaism  to  be  found 
in  its  pages. 

197r.  - ,  Idem. 

(B.  Lindars,  JournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  135-138): — Summary.  Praised.  D  is 
prepared  “to  go  some  way  towards  accepting  the  theory  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
were  memorized  and  passed  on  in  a  rabbinic-type  school,  stemming  from 
Jesus’  own  use  of  rabbinic  teaching  methods,  though  he  subjects  the  extreme 
view  of  Gerhardsson  to  a  long  and  searching  criticism  (Appendix  XV).” 

198r.  - ,  Idem. 

( S .  Sandmel,  TheolToday  23  [2,  ’66]  290-294): — Extensive  critique.  Praised. 
Criticized.  The  book  is  one  of  great  learning  and  erudition,  but  despite  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  many  reviewers,  it  is  not  a  work  of  perceptive  comprehension,  of  astute 
judgment,  of  judicious  appraisal  of  material.  One  misses  an  adequate  inquiry 
into  Mt  as  a  totality  both  in  its  own  terms  and  in  relationship  to  Mk  and  Lk. 
Several  false  assumptions  are  present:  e.g.,  that  Paul  differs  from  the  other 
apostles  only  in  profundity,  that  he  is  a  good  representative  of  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
D  “is  unwilling  to  believe  us  Jews  when  we  state  that  Paul’s  views  and  those 
of  the  rabbis  on  the  Torah  are  antithetical.”  D’s  knowledge  of  Judaism  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  but  his  interpretation  of  rabbinic  texts  often  seems  odd  to  the  reviewer. 
Lastly,  certain  basic  assumptions  appear  to  have  influenced  the  interpretation  of 
the  material  and  to  have  determined  the  book’s  conclusions. — J.  J.  C. 

199r.  - ,  Idem. 

(P.  Winter,  Gnomon  38  [1,  ’66]  102-103): — Extensive  summary.  Praised. 
In  great  part  one  can  agree  with  D’s  distinction  between  the  sayings  as  found  in 
their  pre-Synoptic  form  and  in  their  formulation  by  Matthew.  The  book  is 
stimulating  and  will  help  readers  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  sayings  in 
Matthew’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — J.  J.  C. 
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200.  [Mt  5:9,  48]  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden 
Revision  der  Ziircher  Bibel,”  KirchReformSchweiz  122  (Mar.  31,  ’66) 
100-101. 

Two  suggested  changes  concern  NT  texts:  Mt  5:9  and  Mt  5:48. 

201.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “De  coniugali  foedere  quid  edixerit  Matthaeus?  (Mt  5,31  s; 
19,3-9),”  VerbDom  44  (2,  ’66)  74-78. 

Two  footnotes  are  presented  in  confirmation  of  M.  Zerwick’s  article  on  divorce 
in  VerbDom  38  (4,  ’60)  193-212  [cf.  §  5-395]:  (1)  porneia  cannot  mean 
“adultery”;  (2)  though  the  text  of  Mt  19:3-9  is  closer  to  historical  reality,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  it  is  secondary  to  the  Markan  parallel.  Mt  has  amplified 
the  text  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  church ;  he  answers  the  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  when  a  Gentile  catechumen  is  involved  in  an  incestuous  marriage? — 
J.  F.  Bl. 

202.  [Mt  6:9-13]  Centre  nationale  de  pastorale  liturgique,  “La  traduction  com¬ 
mune  du  ‘Notre  Pere’,”  QuestLitPar  47  (2-3,  ’66)  141-145. 

The  French  translation  of  the  Our  Father,  which  was  recently  approved  by 
representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Churches,  is  given  and 
followed  by  a  brief  commentary. 

203.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Delorme,  “La  priere  du  Seigneur.  Pour  une  catechese 
biblique  du  ‘Notre  Pere.’  A  propos  de  la  nouvelle  traduction,”  AmiCler 
76  (Apr.  14,  ’66)  225-236. 

The  new  French  translation  of  the  Our  Father,  recently  adopted  by  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  is  commented  upon  as  a  means  of  aiding 
pastoral  preaching.  Instead  of  the  new  rendering  “do  not  subject  us  to  tempta¬ 
tion,”  we  should  read  “let  us  not  enter  into  temptation.”  The  meaning  is  that 
we  ask  God  to  intervene  on  our  behalf  and  to  remove  from  our  path  a  danger 
that  is  dreadful.  An  annotated  bibliography  is  added  at  the  end. — J.  J.  C. 

204.  [Mt  6:9-13]  MaisDieu  85  (’66)  devotes  most  of  the  issue  to  the  Our  Father. 
J.  Dupont  and  P.  Bonnard,  “Le  Notre  Pere:  notes  exegetiques,”  7-35. 

R.  Aron,  “Les  origines  juives  du  Pater,”  36-40. 

A.  Ham  man,  “Le  Notre  Pere  dans  la  catechese  des  Peres  de  l’Lglise,” 
41-68. 

N.  M.  Denis-Boulet,  “La  place  du  Notre  Pere  dans  la  liturgie,”  69-91. 

I. -H.  Dalmais,  “L’introduction  et  l’embolisme  de  l’Oraison  dominicale 
dans  la  celebration  eucharistique,”  92-100. 

J. -D.  Benoit,  “Le  Notre  Pere  dans  le  culte  et  la  priere  des  figlises  protes- 
tantes,”  101-116. 
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A.  Polaert,  “La  catechese  du  Notre  Pere  aux  hommes  d’aujourd’hui,” 
117-139. 

* 

C.  Wiener,  “La  nouvelle  traduction  franqaise  de  la  priere  du  Seigneur: 
Signification  pastorale  et  oecumenique,”  140-152. 

205.  [Mt  6:9-13]  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “The  ‘Daily  Bread’  Motif  in  Antiquity,” 
WestTheolJourn  28  (2,  ’66)  145-156. 

The  word  epiousios,  rendered  “daily”  in  the  phrase  “our  daily  bread,”  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  lacks  convincing  attestation  in  nonbiblical  Greek  texts.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  meaning  by  etymology.  A  number  of  scholars, 
such  as  J.  Jeremias  and  K.  Stendahl,  favor  an  eschatological  rendering  of  the 
phrase  as  “bread  for  the  morrow.” 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  phrase  “daily  bread”  or  its  equivalent  is 
a  common  motif  in  ancient  literatures.  There  are  parallels  in  the  OT,  the  Gilga- 
mesh  Epic,  the  story  of  Sinuhe  and  other  Egyptian  texts,  Greek  classics,  etc. 
In  these  cases  bread  or  food  is  often  spoken  of  as:  (1)  apportioned;  (2)  appor¬ 
tioned  daily;  (3)  necessary  for  existence;  and  (4)  sufficient  for  contentment. — 
E.  M.  Y.  (Author). 

206.  [Mt  6:12]  J.  Megivern,  “Forgive  Us  Our  Debts,”  Scripture  18  (42,  ’66) 
33-47. 

First  the  text  is  examined,  then  the  basic  interpretation  set  forth,  and  finally 
the  different  nuances  between  Mt  and  Lk  are  indicated.  The  respective  attitudes 
of  Mt  and  Lk  “toward  forgiveness  are  simply  instances  of  a  more  general  char¬ 
acteristic  of  their  individual  theologies,  the  former  more  anthropocentric  and 
hence  stressing  the  moral  need  for  human  (fraternal)  forgiveness,  the  latter  more 
theocentric  and  hence  stressing  the  doctrinal  fact  of  divine  forgiveness.  .  .  . 
Matthew  is  the  challenging  Gospel  of  Christian  action,  and  stresses  the  need  for 
horizontal  forgiveness  (man-to-man).  Luke,  the  joyful  Gospel  of  Christian  being, 
stresses  the  fact  of  vertical  forgiveness  (God-to-man,  salvation).” 

207.  [Mt  6:13]  H.  Bruppacher,  “Kleine  Beitrage  zu  einer  kommenden  Re¬ 
vision  der  Ziircher  Bibel,”  KirchReformSchweiz  122  (May  12,  ’66)  150- 
151. 

Corrections  are  suggested  with  little  or  no  comment  for  15  NT  texts.  Mt  6:13 
is  discussed  at  length.  While  biblical  and  theological  difficulties  surround  the 
usual  translation  “lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  the  Aramaic  substratum  of 
Jesus’  words  suggests  the  rendition  “do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  temptation.” 
-J.  J.  C. 

208.  [Mt  6:13]  C.  B.  Houk,  t(Peirasmos,  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Massah 
Tradition,”  ScotJ ournTheol  19  (2,  ’66)  216-225. 

C.  H.  Dodd  in  According  to  the  Scriptures  (1952)  has  suggested  that  cita¬ 
tions  of  OT  verses  by  the  early  Church  were  often  used  as  pointers  to  larger 
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passages  of  Scripture  describing  certain  thematic  events.  The  references  in  the 
NT  to  the  tradition  of  Massah  or  “Temptation” — the  place  in  the  wilderness 
where  the  Israelites  tempted  God — are  examples  of  such  a  practice.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  references  casts  light  on  the  meaning  of  peirasmos  or  “temptation” 
in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  is  usually  interpreted  to  mean  either  a  testing  of  the 
faithful  or  an  enticement  to  sin. 

However,  the  use  of  peirasmos  in  Heb  3  as  a  reference  to  the  Massah  experi¬ 
ence  (Exod  17:1-7),  and  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  word  ekpeirazd  in  Mt  4:7 
suggest  that  the  interpretation  of  the  petition  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  should  be: 
“Lead  us  not  into  testing  thee.”  That  this  is  the  correct  rendering  may  be  seen 
by  setting  the  entire  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  context  of  the  Exodus  account:  (a) 
“Hallowed  be  Thy  name”  may  be  compared  with  the  holiness  of  God’s  name 
(Exod  20:7)  ;  ( b )  “thy  kingdom  come”  with  “you  shall  be  my  own  possession 
.  .  .  and  a  holy  nation  (Exod  19:5,  6)  ;  (c)  “our  daily  bread”  with  the  daily 
manna;  and  ( d )  “our  trespasses”  with  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf.  Ps  78,  which 
also  refers  to  the  Massah  tradition,  may  be  similarly  compared. 

However,  peirasmos  in  another  passage  which  refers  to  the  Massah  tradition, 
1  Cor  10:13,  has  the  meaning  of  seduction  to  sin.  This  seems  to  be  a  change 
from  the  original  meaning  which  has  been  made  by  the  individual  writer.  The 
fourth  Evangelist  uses  the  Massah  traditions  to  draw  an  analogy  between  the 
uplifted  serpent  and  the  crucified  Christ  (Jn  3:14;  12:32).  This  pattern  of 
interpretation  calls  for  a  devaluation  of  the  role  of  the  community  and  a  reasser¬ 
tion  of  an  individual’s  creative  use  of  the  OT. — E.  M.  Y. 

209.  [Mt  8:14-15]  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “La  Guerison  de  la  Belle-Mere  de  Simon 
Pierre,”  EstBib  24  (3,  ’65)  193-216. 

A  study  of  the  cure  of  Peter’s  mother-in-law  will  clarify  the  correct  approach 
to  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  miracles.  While  our  scientific  mentality  sees  illness  as 
physical,  the  early  Christian  community  emphasized  the  connection  between 
illness  and  sin  and  considered  cures  as  signs  of  God’s  power  and  of  our  redemp¬ 
tion  by  Christ’s  resurrection.  In  the  NT  many  of  Jesus’  actions  are  like  the 
prophets’  symbolic  gestures  and  others  fulfill  eschatologically  the  promises  and 
laws  of  the  OT.  The  cures  are  among  these  actions. 

The  cure  of  Simon’s  mother-in-law  is  not  closely  connected  with  what  precedes 
it  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  but  all  the  Synoptics  agree  on  the  link  between  this 
cure  and  the  following  summary  of  the  cures  in  the  evening  at  Capharnaum. 
The  miracle  occurs  within  a  theologically  unified  sequence  in  Matthew  and  parr. 
In  Matthew  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  redeeming  resurrection  and  of  God’s  power  in 
Mark/Luke.  The  Markan-Lukan  account  seems  to  be  that  of  a  witness  telling  a 
story,  and  it  contains  all  the  characteristics  of  Synoptic  miracle  accounts.  Mat¬ 
thew  eliminates  all  others  but  Jesus  and  so  tells  a  symbolic,  catechetical  story  of 
redemption  as  it  was  told  by  the  community. 

Since  Matthew,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  omits  the  verb  proselthon  (con¬ 
tained  in  Mk  1:31)  from  his  account  and  since  the  crowds  found  before  this 
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incident  in  Mt  8:1  &  10  are  not  found  during  the  cure,  it  seems  that  Matthew 
actually  drew  from  a  different  tradition  than  Mark  rather  than  reworking  him. 
Mark’s  account,  though,  seems  to  preserve  a  more  exact  recital  of  the  bare 
facts  with  less  theological  development  than  Matthew. 

All  three  accounts  call  us  to  faith  and  taken  together  they  present  different 
perspectives  of  faith:  that  of  God  working  in  Jesus,  of  the  early  Church  teaching 
her  members,  and  of  Christ  finally  redeeming  and  raising  us. — A.  J.  S. 

210.  J.  Leal,  “  ‘Qui  dedit  potestatem  talem  hominibus’  (Mt  9,8),”  VerbDom 
44  (1/66)  53-59. 

At  the  end  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  where  Mark  has  (2:12b)  :  “they  were 
all  amazed  and  glorified  God,  saying,  ‘We  never  saw  anything  like  this 
Matthew  has  (9:8):  “they  were  afraid  and  they  glorified  God,  who  had  given 
such  authority  to  men.”  Matthew  certainly  had  Mark’s  text  before  his  eyes,  and 
gives  us  a  theological  revision  of  it.  Mt  9:8  expresses  the  wonder  not  only  of  the 
bystanders  who  saw  the  power  of  Jesus,  but  also  of  the  apostolic  Church  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  spiritual  power  communicated  by  Christ  to  his  disciples. — J.  F.  Bl. 

211.  [Mt  13]  W.  Wilkens,  “Die  Redaktion  des  Gleichniskapitels  Mark.  4  durch 
Matth.,”  TheolZeit  20  (5,  ’64)  305-327. 

E.  Lohmeyer,  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthaus  (1956),  argues  from  the  chapter 
on  parables  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  independently  of  Mark.  This  thesis 
is  rejected  from  a  consideration  of  Mt’s  redaction  of  Mk  4.  Mt  shows  a  literary 
dependence  on  Mk  because  Mt  takes  over  from  Mk  the  idea  of  the  hardening. 
Unlike  Mk,  in  Mt  the  blindness  of  the  people  is  not  the  purpose  but  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  understanding.  In  Mk,  the  difference  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
parable  is  fulfilled  in  the  veiling  and  revealing.  In  Mt,  the  parable  discourse 
shows  that  the  separation  of  those  who  understand  and  those  who  do  not  has 
already  been  accomplished.  The  special  problem  for  Mt  is  the  question  of  the 
division  between  these  two  groups.  Mt’s  Parable  of  the  Weeds  treats,  not  of  the 
corpus  mixtum  of  the  Church,  but  of  Israel  in  its  attitude  toward  Christ  the 
King. 

The  second  half  of  the  chapter  (Mt  13:36-52)  has  no  basis  in  Mk  and  is 
clearly  a  composition  of  Mt.  The  explanation  of  the  weeds  and  of  the  dragnet 
comes  from  the  first  Evangelist  who  thereby  indicates  that  membership  in  the 
Church  does  not  exempt  a  person  from  the  final  judgment. 

Apparently  Mt  13  was  not  written  at  one  sitting;  there  are  signs  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary,  literary  expansion.  The  hardening  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  on  the  one 
hand  corresponds  to  the  understanding  of  the  disciples  on  the  other.  To  make 
clear  the  difference  between  Pharisaic  Judaism  and  the  disciples  is  the  particular 
function  of  the  chapter  on  parables.  Lastly,  Mt  13  has  the  character  of  kairos 
and  should  be  understood  not  only  chronologically  but  eschatologically. — J.  J.  C. 
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212.  J.  C.  Fenton,  “Expounding  the  Parables.  IV.  The  Parables  of  the  Treasure 
and  the  Pearl  (Mt  13:44-46),”  ExpTimes  77  (6,  ’66)  178-180. 

The  six  paragraphs  of  13:34-52  are  arranged  as  a  chiasmus  with  a  minor 
chiasmus  in  vv.  40-50.  Examination  of  the  context  shows  the  two  senses  in 
which  Matthew  understood  these  parables.  He  is  thinking  of  the  disciples.  They 
have  sold  what  they  possess,  and  they  will  have  treasure  in  the  age  to  come  (cf. 
Mt  19:21).  But  they  have  already  acquired  treasure  in  that  they  have  heard  the 
words  of  Jesus  which  fulfill  prophecy  and  make  its  meaning  clear. 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas  separates  the  two  parables  and  places  them  in  reverse 
order.  In  Jesus’  teaching  the  two  parables  probably  were  not  joined  together. 
Compared  to  Matthew,  Thomas'  version  of  the  treasure  is  inferior,  but  his  version 
of  the  pearl  seems  superior  since  the  merchant,  not  a  dealer  in  pearls,  accidentally 
found  the  pearl  and  then  sold  one  set  of  goods  to  obtain  something  infinitely 
better. 

These  parables,  therefore,  seem  to  teach  that  what  appeared  to  the  outsider 
unwise  was  in  fact  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do.  As  such  they  fit  into  Jesus’ 
eschatological  preaching :  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  repent !  The  only  way 
to  survive  the  coming  cataclysm  is  to  change  from  a  life  of  sin  to  the  life  that 
is  for  God.  Those  who  will  “buy”  this  will  be  ensuring  their  future  safety  and 
prosperity ;  and  the  cost  of  it  is  total  abandonment  in  faith. — J.  J.  C. 

% 

213.  [Mt  15:21-28]  R.  A.  Harrisville,  “The  Woman  of  Canaan.  A  Chapter 
in  the  History  of  Exegesis,”  Interpretation  20  (3,  ’66)  274-287. 

“The  history  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  theology  could  well  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  light  of  our  text.  Those  quests  which  by  means  of  historical-critical 
science  seek  to  penetrate  behind  the  kerygma  to  an  unassailable  factum  from 
which  it  might  derive  its  guarantee  and  those  quests  which  hope  by  means  of  a 
subjectivistic  understanding  of  history  to  provide  a  second  avenue  of  access  to 
the  historical  Jesus  are  of  a  piece  with  all  attempts  to  provide  the  woman  a  lever 
by  which  to  move  Christ  to  do  her  bidding.  Top  theology’  is  in  one  respect  the 
expression  of  theological  heartbreak  over  the  impossibility  of  faith’s  taking  its 
refuge  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  those  theologies  which  remove  faith 
from  any  source  beyond  itself,  whether  by  contending  that  faith  is  indifferent 
to  the  historical  question  or  by  other  means,  are  akin  to  that  type  of  interpretation 
which  derived  the  woman’s  ‘conquest’  from  an  innate  quality  or  capacity.  To 
each  of  these  concerns  our  narrative  declares  that  faith’s  sole  and  proper  object 
is  the  word  of  Christ.  And  that  word  is  first  of  all  a  ‘No,’  a  law,  harsh  and 
bitter,  killing  and  destroying.  But  by  submitting  to  the  ‘No,’  by  conceding  the 
judgment  of  God  as  did  the  woman  of  Canaan,  a  man  may  discover  the  ‘Yes’ 
of  God,  a  ‘Yes’  present  and  intended  from  the  beginning  yet  hidden  to  everyone 
but  the  man  willing  to  be  destroyed.” 

214.  C.  L.  Mitton,  “Expounding  the  Parables:  VII.  The  Workers  in  the  Vine¬ 
yard  (Matthew  20:1-16),”  ExpTimes  77  (10,  ’66)  307-311. 
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An  analysis  of  the  parable  and  of  its  setting  makes  it  clear  that  for  Matthew 
the  parable  illustrates  the  truth  that  those  who  have  suffered  loss  for  Christ 
will  be  abundantly  rewarded  in  the  age  to  come.  This  meaning,  however,  cannot 
be  the  original  one,  since  in  the  parable  itself  there  is  no  reversal  of  rank  or 
privilege.  First  and  last  receive  the  same  payment.  The  whole  point  lies  in  the 
equality  of  the  reward,  not  its  reversal. 

Later,  different  interpretations  were  given  the  parable  by  the  Church.  Mt 
20:16b,  an  ancient  addition,  suggests  the  parable  means  that  some  who  have 
come  early  into  the  Christian  life  will  later  be  rejected  as  unworthy  because 
of  their  attitude,  while  others  less  worthy  will  be  accepted  in  their  place. 

The  original  parable  (Mt  20:1-15)  is  the  story  about  a  surprisingly  generous 
employer  who  deals  with  those  who  came  into  his  service  with  quite  unnecessary 
generosity,  a  generosity  angrily  resented  by  those  who  felt  that  others  had 
gained  more  from  it  than  they  had.  The  story  is  intended  to  reveal  something 
about  God  whose  treatment  of  undeserving  men  and  women  is  incredibly  more 
generous  than  they  can  believe  possible.  The  grumblers  in  the  parable  would 
represent  the  Pharisees  who  condemned  Jesus’  kindness  to  the  fallen;  the 
Pharisees  wanted  God  to  be  just  to  all  men,  but  not  indulgent  to  sinners.  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  preaching  the  parable  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  article. — J.  J.  C. 

215.  R.  J.  Dillon,  ‘'Towards  a  Tradition-History  of  the  Parables  of  the  True 
Israel  (Matthew  21,33— 22,14),”  Biblica  47  (1,  ’66)  1-42. 

First,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  historical  and  the  theological  or 
redactional  context  of  the  parables.  The  parables  were  spoken  by  Christ  on 
definite  historical  occasions  and  for  definite  doctrinal  purposes  but  were  later 
developed,  expanded  and  applied  to  the  special  needs  of  the  early  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  Two  parables  in  particular  are  examined,  the  marriage  feast  (Mt 
22:1-14)  and  the  wicked  husbandmen  (Mt  21:33-46).  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
two  parables  leads  to  this  conclusion:  the  first  Gospel  went  through  different 
redactional  stages  before  reaching  its  present  form.  The  husbandmen  parable 
had  already  a  written  form  at  a  very  early  stage,  but  the  marriage-feast  parable 
was  long  preserved  in  oral  tradition  and  was  therefore  more  liable  to  free  and 
complex  development.  This  gives  great  probability  to  the  hypothesis  that  the 
first  Gospel  existed  originally  in  the  form  of  catechetical  instructions  and  ex¬ 
hortations  for  the  new  Christian  communities,  and  it  was  probably  a  baptismal 
instruction  which  brought  the  two  parables  together. — P.  P.  S. 

216.  S.  Pedersen,  “Zum  Problem  der  vaticinia  ex  eventu.  (Eine  Analyse  von 
Mt.  21,33-46  par.;  22,1-10  par.),”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  167-188. 

In  the  dating  of  the  Gospels,  the  argument  from  vaticinia  ex  eventu  plays  an 
important  part.  Do  Mt  21:33-46  and  22:1-10  contain  such  prophecies?  Have  the 
events  of  A.D.  70  influenced  the  formulation  of  Mt  22:7?  K.  H.  Rengstorf  has 
shown  that  22:6-7  could  be  a  mere  formalized  top  os  giving  a  characteristic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capture  of  a  city.  A  decisive  argument  can  be  drawn  from  those 
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texts  in  Jeremiah  which  describe  the  role  of  the  prophets  and  their  fate.  The 
language,  which  describes  the  sending  of  the  prophets  and  the  threats  of  judg¬ 
ment  if  the  hearers  do  not  accept  the  proclamation  of  Yahweh’s  will,  reveals  a 
layer  of  tradition  which  has  great  resemblance  to  the  Matthean  passages.  Jesus 
is  seen  to  share  the  fate  of  the  OT  prophets. 

The  events  of  A.D.  66-70  did  not  provide  the  impulse  for  the  creation  of  a 
tradition  or  the  actualization  of  an  old  tradition.  The  invitation  repeated  in  spite 
of  the  refusal  (Mt  22:3-4)  could  not  have  existed  as  a  tradition  without  the 
punishment  (v.  7),  as  this  invitation  was  met  with  violent  rejection  (v.  6).  The 
tradition  from  Jeremiah  is  the  key. — G.  G.  O’C. 

217.  [Mt  24 — 25]  G.  C.  Fuller,  “The  Olivet  Discourse:  An  Apocalyptic  Time¬ 
table, ”  W estTheolJourn  28  (2,  ’66)  157-163. 

For  Jesus  in  the  Olivet  Discourse,  the  end-time  process  had  already  begun, 
and  he  presented  a  survey  of  the  remaining  significant  events  in  the  consumma¬ 
tion  which  were  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  his  own  parousia.  The  distinctive 
sign  of  the  end  arriving  is  the  “abomination  of  desolation”  (cf.  Mt  24:15)  for 
which  Luke  has  “Jerusalem  surrounded  by  armies”  (Lk  21:20).  In  Mt  24:29, 
Jesus  speaks  of  his  parousia  as  coming  “immediately”  after  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Here  he  is  using  an  apocalyptic  timetable  to  indicate  that  in  salvation- 
history  the  parousia  is  the  next  event  of  significance  after  Jerusalem’s  destruc¬ 
tion.  For  the  benefit  of  Gentile  readers  Luke  expressed  Matthew’s  thought  by 
saying  that  the  city  will  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  till  the  time  of 
the  Gentiles  are  fulfilled  (Lk  21:24). 

By  linking  the  description  of  the  parousia  with  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  fig  tree  (Mt  24:29-33),  the  Savior  instructs  the  disciples  to  realize  that,  once 
they  see  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  they  should  know  that  the  next  significant  event 
is  the  Second  Coming.  The  assertion  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
until  all  these  things  take  place  (Mt  24:34)  refers  to  the  ruin  of  the  Holy  City. 
In  the  final  part  of  the  discourse  (Mt  24:37 — 25:46  parr.),  the  hearers  are  re¬ 
minded  that  the  time  of  the  parousia  is  unknown  and  therefore  they  should 
always  be  ready  to  meet  the  Lord. — J.  J.  C. 

218.  R.  Maddox,  “Who  are  the  ‘Sheep’  and  the  ‘Goats’?  A  Study  of  the  Purpose 
and  Meaning  of  Matthew  xxv:  31-46,”  AusBibRev  13  (1-4,  ’65)  19-28. 

After  a  survey  of  previous  interpretations  of  the  passage  has  brought  out  their 
weaknesses,  the  following  interpretation  is  proposed.  Both  the  sufferers  and 
those  who  are  judged  are  within  the  Church,  and  the  latter  are  specifically  the 
leaders  of  the  Church.  The  point  of  the  pericope  is  to  warn  the  Church  leaders 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  they  bear  for  the  nurture,  encouragement  and 
protection  of  those  who  are  included  within  the  elect  community  of  the  Son  of 
Man. 

Two  important  factors  support  this  interpretation.  First,  the  entire  speech  (Mt 
24 — 25)  is  addressed  to  the  disciples  privately  (Mt  24:3),  and  in  Mk  13:3,  the 
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audience  is  restricted  to  Peter,  James,  John  and  Andrew.  The  instruction  is 
accordingly  intended  as  esoteric.  Secondly,  the  imagery  of  the  separation  between 
sheep  and  goats  as  a  symbol  of  judgment  seems  to  be  derived  from  Ezek  34:17. 
However,  not  only  this  one  verse,  but  the  entire  chapter  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  Ezek  34:1-16  God,  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  rejects  the  false 

I  shepherds  and  becomes  the  shepherd  himself.  But  in  vv.  17  ff.  the  center  of 
interest  changes.  God  judges  not  only  the  shepherds  but  also  the  strongest 
animals  in  the  flock — the  rams  and  the  he-goats — apparently  meaning  the  leading 
citizens  of  Israel,  those  who  have  the  power  to  preserve  or  destroy  the  fortunes 
of  the  majority. — J.  J.  C. 

219.  H.  E.  W.  Turner,  “Expounding  the  Parables.  VI.  The  Parable  of  the 
Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matthew  25:31-46),”  ExpTimes  77  (8,  ’66)  243-246. 

The  passage  is  examined  in  the  light  of  recent  studies,  especially  those  of 
J.  A.  T.  Robinson  and  T.  Preiss,  and  some  themes  are  indicated  which  the 
modern  preacher  may  draw  from  the  pericope. 

220.  J.  Winandy,  “La  scene  du  Jugement  Dernier  ( Mt 25,  31-46),”  SciEccl 
18  (2,  ’66)  169-186. 

An  examination  of  the  most  important  elements  of  Mt’s  parable  of  judgment 
brings  out  its  sources  and  purpose.  The  person  of  Christ  as  king  on  his  throne 
in  glory  is  common  to  several  of  Mt’s  parables.  Matthew  seems  to  have  begun 
from  certain  logia  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  judging  in  glory  and  a 
parable  with  a  king- judge.  He  then  took  the  Son  of  Man  and  assimilated  it  with 
the  angel  of  Yahweh  who  judges,  thus  making  the  identity  of  the  original  king- 
judge  more  explicit.  Consequently,  when  Christ  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in 
glory,  his  kingdom  and  that  of  the  Father  are  fulfilled. 

Utilizing  prophetic  texts  freely,  Matthew  sets  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of 
nations  as  a  separation  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  The  question  then  remains:  Who 
exactly  are  contained  under  these  two  divisions  and  what  is  their  relation  to 
“the  least  of  my  brethren”  to  whom  Jesus  refers  in  his  judgment.  It  seems  that 
touton  is  not  a  Semitism,  as  J.  Jeremias  holds,  but  a  demonstrative  referring  to 
the  sheep,  i.e.,  to  those  who  have  believed  in  Jesus.  Parallels  suggest  that  “the 
least”  are  not  specifically  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  but  the  mikroi,  the  little  ones 
who  receive  Jesus’  word  in  a  childlike  spirit. — A.  J.  S. 

221.  [Mt  26:17-29]  F.  Mendoza  Ruiz,  “El  jueves  dia  de  la  Ultima  Cena  (Con¬ 
clusion),”  EstBib  24  (1-2,  ’65)  85-106.  [Cf.  §  10-917.] 

Jn  12:1  notes  that  the  Bethany  incident  occurred  six  days  before  the  Passover. 
Since  in  19:31,  42,  he  clearly  indicates  that  the  Passover  was  on  Friday-Satur- 
day,  we  conclude  that  the  incident  took  place  on  the  previous  Sunday.  Christ 
entered  Jerusalem  on  the  following  day,  five  days  before  the  Passover.  Jn  omits 
any  overt  allusion  to  the  Paschal  Lamb  or  the  Eucharist  in  his  account  of  the 
Last  Supper.  The  mention  in  18:28  of  the  Pharisees’  refusal  to  enter  the 
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praetorium  in  order  to  avoid  defilement  does  not  clearly  indicate  what  day  this 
took  place,  since  we  do<  not  know  what  law  is  referred  to  or  how  long  such 
defilement  lasted  though  it  was  probably  of  one  day’s  duration.  But  from  19:31, 
42  we  know  that  Jesus  died  on  the  day  preceding  the  Sabbath.  Paul’s  insistence 
on  the  link  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  death  of  the  Lord,  and  his  remark  that 
Jesus  instituted  the  Eucharist  “on  the  night  he  was  betrayed,”  seem  to  favor  a 
short  time  interval  between  the  supper  and  the  death  of  Christ.  A.  Jaubert  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  calendars  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  her  hypothesis  cannot  be  accepted. — F.  M. 

222.  *[Mt  26:20-35]  G.  Ogg,  “The  Chronology  of  the  Last  Supper,”  Historicity 
and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament ,  75-96. 

223.  [Mt  26:26-29]  P.-Y.  Emery,  “L’Eucharistie:  sacrifice  du  Christ  et  de 
l’Lglise  (note  conjointe),”  VerhCaro  20  (77,  ’66)  65-72. 

Though  much  of  Seemann’s  presentation  [cf.  preceding  article]  is  acceptable, 
his  emphasis  upon  sacrifice  will  not  convince  Protestants  unless  they  already 
share  his  views.  Protestantism  is  not  called  upon  to  renounce  its  manner  of 
stressing  the  “for  us”  aspect  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  but  to  discover  its  full  meaning 
in  view  of  the  Incarnation:  the  movement  by  which  the  Son,  not  only  comes  to 
us,  but  unites  us  in  himself  and  with  him  draws  us  toward  the  Father.  More¬ 
over,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Church  is  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
before  the  Father. — J.  J.  C. 

224.  [Mt  26:26-29]  B.  A.  Gerrish,  “The  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Reformed  Con¬ 
fessions,^ ’’TheolToday  23  (2,  ’66)  224-243. 

There  seem  to  be  three  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Reformed  confes¬ 
sions,  which  we  may  label  “symbolic  memorialism,”  “symbolic  parallelism,”  and 
“symbolic  instrumentalism.” 

225.  [Mt  26:26-29]  G.  Kuhne,  “Die  Abendmahlsfrage  im  Gesprach.  C.  Die 
Substanzfrage  beim  Abendmahl,”  PastBldt  106  (3,  ’66)  141-145. 

Some  conclusions  are  drawn  from  an  examination  of  the  modern  concept  of 
matter,  the  divine  substance  and  Luther’s  teaching  on  the  Last  Supper. 

226.  [Mt  26:26-29]  M.  Seemann,  “La  catechese  sur  l’eucharistie  dans  une 
perspective  biblique  et  oecumenique,”  VerhCaro  20  (77,  ’66)  50-64. 

The  NT  texts  indicate  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  only  a  sacrament  but  also  a 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  Father.  When  one  recovers  the  full  biblical  meaning  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  sacrifice  which  express  the  inner  gift  of  the  heart  in  word 
and  offering,  one  is  able  to  realize  that  the  presentation  of  the  offerings,  the 
Eucharistic  prayer,  the  consecration  and  the  communion  form  a  great  organic 
unity  in  which  is  realized  the  anamnesis  of  the  presence  of  the  Last  Supper  in 
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so  far  as  it  anticipated  authentically  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  And  all  this  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  Christ  glorified  who  is  represented  by  the  pastor  of  the 
community. — J.  J.  C. 

227.  [Mt  26:26-29]  Daw  Myat  Yin,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,” 
SEAJournT heol  7  (4,  ’66)  37-48. 

The  Eucharist  is  studied  from  various  angles :  the  biblical  texts,  the  OT  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  rite,  the  doctrines  involved  and  some  pastoral  implications. 

228.  *[Mt  26:57 — 27:26]  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  “The  Trial  of  Christ,” 
Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament ,  97-116. 

229.  [Mt  27 :27-56]  J.  R.  Scheifler,  “El  Salmo  22  y  la  Crucifixion  del  Senor,” 
EstBib  24  (1-2,  ’65)  5-83. 

In  investigating  the  influence  that  Ps  22  had  in  the  redaction  of  the  Passion 
narrative,  we  may  consider  four  principal  incidents:  (1)  The  dividing  of  the 
garments:  All  four  Gospels  cite  Ps  22:19  in  connection  with  this  incident,  though 
this  must  have  been  a  common  aspect  of  every  Roman  crucifixion.  The  wording 
of  a  historical  event  has  been  influenced  by  the  desire  to  manifest  Jesus  as  the 
Just  and  Suffering  One  of  the  Psalms.  (2)  Mocking  and  blasphemy:  Jn  omits 
any  mention  of  this,  but  all  the  Synoptics  in  this  connection  use  Ps  22:8-9  with 
slight  modifications.  Lk  is  careful  to  give  only  the  priests  as  the  subject  of 
exemykterizon  of  Ps  22:8,  while  Mt  and  Mk  leave  the  subject  vague  and  change 
the  word  to  eblasphemoun. 

(3)  The  cry  of  abandonment:  Mt  and  Mk  cite  Ps  22:2  and  mention  a  “great 
cry”  twice  (Mt  27:46,  50;  Mk  15:34,  37).  Lk  gives  Ps  31 :6  in  this  context  of  the 
cry  and  Jn  speaks  of  “saying”  tetelestai.  The  confusion  about  the  name  of 
Elijah  is  hardly  the  type  of  thing  that  would  be  included  if  the  whole  incident 
were  only  a  literary  creation.  Jesus  probably  prayed  this  Psalm,  and  for  reasons 
now  unintelligible  to  us,  he  was  thought  to  be  invoking  Elijah,  the  patron  of  the 
just  who  are  persecuted.  It  may  be  that  as  he  recited  Ps  22:16,  he  was  offered 
oxos  out  of  compassion,  and  this  was  later  described  in  terms  redolent  of  Ps 
69:22.  The  earlier  mention  of  wine  in  Mt  27:34  and  Mk  15:23  may  also  have 
been  influenced  by  Ps  69:22,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  this  incident  as 
unhistorical.  (4)  The  crucifixion:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the 
atmosphere  of  Ps  22  which  permeates  their  accounts,  no  Evangelist  alludes  to 
verse  17  which  contains  a  phrase  uniquely  applicable  to  the  piercing  of  Christ’s 
hands  and  feet.  If  the  whole  of  the  Passion  narrative  were  merely  a  narrative 
exposition  of  the  theology  of  Ps  22,  such  an  omission  would  be  unintelligible. 

Mt  and  Mk  use  Ps  22  to  portray  Jesus  as  the  perfect  Just  and  Suffering  One. 
Lk  enlists  the  Psalm  in  his  presentation  of  Jesus  as  the  ideal  of  the  Church’s 
martyrs  (cf.  Acts  7:60),  and  Jn  uses  the  Psalm  to  portray  Christ  the  King. — 
F.  M. 
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230.  [Mt  27:45-53]  C.  H.  Lindijer,  “De  tekenen  bij  Jezus’  dood”  [The  Signs 
at  Jesus’  Death],  HomBib  25  (3,  ’66)  55-59. 

1  »V  ml  S 

The  three  signs  which  occurred  at  Jesus’  death  (darkness,  torn  curtain  of  the 
Temple,  earthquake  and  raising  of  the  dead)  accentuate  the  significance  of  this 
event:  (1)  the  entering  into  the  life  of  the  fullness  of  creation  and  with  that  also 
of  the  life  of  God  himself;  (2)  the  end  of  the  Jewish  cult;  (3)  the  presence  of 
the  resurrection-life. 

231.  [Mt  28]  F.  H.  Drinkwater,  “How  Far  Was  the  Resurrection  ‘His¬ 
torical’?”  Continuum  4  (1,  ’66)  157-161. 

“The  object  of  the  present  note  is  purely  semantic:  to  request  a  little  more 
care  in  using  words  like  ‘unhistorical’.” 

232.  *[Mt  28]  W.  Lillie,  “The  Empty  Tomb  and  the  Resurrection,”  His¬ 
toricity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament,  117-134. 

233.  [Mt  28:17]  R.  J.  ICwik,  “Some  Doubted,”  ExpTimes  77  (6,  ’66)  181. 

The  words  hoi  de  edistasan  do  not  indicate  that  some  disciples  were  in  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  Jesus’  appearance  but  rather  that  Matthew  would  have  us 
understand  that  all  the  disciples  present  were  doubtful  about  the  reception  they 
would  get  from  Jesus. 

Mt  19:3-9,  cf.  §  11-201. 


Mark 

234r.  E.  Best,  The  Temptation  and  the  Passion:  The  Markan  Soteriology  [cf. 
NTA  10,  p.  278;  §  10-1129r]. 

(R.  Balducelli,  TheolStud  27  [2,  ’66]  270-272: — Extensive  summary.  The 
monograph  “is  a  model  of  serene  and  responsible  scholarship.” 

235.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “An  Early  Revision  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  JournBibLil 
85  (2,  ’66)  231-233. 

G  offers  some  observations  on  the  article  under  the  same  title  by  J.  P.  Brown 
[cf.  §  4-374],  which  in  turn  referred  to  G’s  earlier  study,  “Did  Matthew  and 
Luke  use  a  ‘Western’  Text  of  Mark?,”  ExpTimes  55  (1943/44)  180-184.  Both 
scholars  agree  that  Matthew  and  Luke  used  a  secondary  form  of  Mark  which 
varies  from  our  “best”  texts  but  is  sometimes  reflected  in  the  Markan  MS  tra¬ 
dition.  However,  G  doubts  that  all  the  variants  represent  a  deliberate  “revision” 
and  still  prefers  “Western”  to  Brown’s  “Caesarean”  as  the  most  adequate 
available  label  for  the  text  tradition  in  which  these  variants  are  most  fully  pre¬ 
served.  (Seven  additional  examples  are  appended  in  support.)  Brown  has  not 
discussed  all  the  evidence  and  has  been  prematurely  selective  in  his  presentation. 
Although  he  lists  codex  W  as  “Caesarean,”  it  is  Western  for  Mark  1:1 — 5:30. 
Whereas  he  tabulates  his  results  in  terms  of  individual  MSS,  it  would  be  better 
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“to  examine  the  full  attestation  for  each  reading  and  to  judge  its  general  com¬ 
plexion.” — R.  A.  K. 

236.  *M.  E.  Glasswell,  “The  Use  of  Miracles  in  the  Markan  Gospel,” 
Miracles,  149-162. 

237.  J.  K.  Howard,  “Our  Lord’s  Teaching  Concerning  His  Parousia:  A  Study 
in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  EvangQuart  38  (2,  ’66)  68-75.  [Cf.  §  10-921.] 

The  present  installment  examines  the  Markan  parables  and  some  sayings 
of  Jesus. 

1  238.  G.  Schille,  “Der  Beitrag  des  Evangelisten  Markus  zum  kirchenbildenden 
(okumenischen)  Gesprach  seiner  Tage,”  KerDogma  12  (2,  ’66)  135-153. 

In  the  center  of  Mk  stands  the  question  about  the  unity  of  the  Church  (Mk 
9:38  f.).  There  is  someone  outside  of  the  community  who  casts  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Thus  he  should  be  brother  too;  but  this  cannot  be.  There  can 
be  Church  only — so  the  apostles  think — where  there  is  community,  not  separa¬ 
tists.  Yet,  at  least  they  ask  the  Lord  to  clarify  the  issue  and  are  told:  The 
separated  brother,  too,  is  champion  of  Christ.  Yes,  one  must  not  give  scandal  to 

Ithe  least  in  the  faith  (9:41  ff.)  ;  one  must  be  salted  (9:49),  i.e.,  be  a  peace¬ 
maker.  Nobody  has  precedence  in  the  Church;  only  he  is  great  who  serves 
the  ones  in  and  outside  of  the  Church  (9:33-35).  The  apostles  will  be  the 
foundation  of  the  coming  Church  (8:27 — 9:50),  Christ  the  principle  of  her 
unity.  Suffering  as  the  Baptist  and  Elijah  and  rising  again,  he  will  ask  every¬ 
one  to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him  (8:31 — 9:13).  True  faith  that  embraces 
all  people  knows  about  one’s  lack  of  it  and  takes  it  seriously  as  did  the  father 
in  9:14-27.  The  coming  Church  will  have  a  liturgy  (6:30-44;  8:1  ff.),  mission 
movement  (6:6-7;  7:24  ff.)  and  teaching  authority  (8:27-29). — H.  M. 

239.  J.  C.  Weber,  “Jesus’  Opponents  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  JournBibRel 
34  (3,  ’66)  214-222. 

There  is  “no  definite  historical  connection  between  Jesus’  opponents  in  the 
pre-Passion  tradition  and  those  in  the  Passion  material.  During  Jesus’  ministry, 
before  the  last  period  in  Jerusalem,  his  opponents  were  scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
Sadducees.  The  cause  of  controversy  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  Torah  or 
else  Jesus’  charge  of  hypocrisy.  Although  much  of  this  material  relating  to  Jesus’ 
opponents  originates  within  the  oral  tradition  of  the  primitive  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  a  basic  core  goes  back  to  Jesus  himself.  Jesus  encounters  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  scribes  and  some  Pharisees  over  the  question  of  Torah  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  an  open  break  or  of  any  pro¬ 
gressively  increasing  hostility  during  Jesus’  Galilean  ministry. 

“The  historical  relationship  between  Jesus  and  his  opponents  in  the  pre- 
Passion  material  does  not  serve  to  explain  Jesus’  execution.  Both  the  opponents 
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and  the  crucial  issues  are  different  in  the  two  bodies  of  material.  The  Passion 
material  is  formed  and  developed  in  the  kerygmatic  tradition  of  the  early 
church.  The  motifs  dominating  the  depiction  of  Jesus’  relationship  to  his  enemies 
in  the  Passion  story  are  drawn  from  the  church’s  kerygmata  and  anti- Jewish 
polemic.  The  historical  clues  which  modern  historical-critical  scholarship  can 
gather  indicate  that  Jesus  was  put  to  death  for  political  reasons  and  that  the 
Roman  occupation  was  probably  more  responsible  for  his  death  than  were  the 
Jewish  leaders.” 

240.  [Mk  1:9-11]  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  Bautismo  de  Jesus  en  San  Marcos,” 
RevistBib  27  (3,  ’65)  140-152. 

In  Mark,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  a  presentation  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord.  The  circumstances  of  the  baptism  indicate  this  in  a  striking  manner: 
the  rite  of  John  the  Baptist  who  recognized  in  Jesus  the  vocation  of  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  proclaimed  this  vocation  to  all  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  to 
the  Church.  At  the  same  time  Christ’s  baptism  was  also  a  presentation  of  him 
as  Son  of  God.  The  Father’s  words  were  a  personal  testimony  to  the  Son 
(thence  the  Messianic  secret).  The  Servant  will  embrace  a  life  of  lowliness 
and  suffering  which  must  appear  a  mystery.  Thus  Mark’s  Gospel  presents  a 
message  ever  timely  and  ever  new. — J.  J.  C. 

241.  T.  A.  Burkill,  “The  Syrophoenician  woman:  The  congruence  of  Mark 
7:24-31,”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  23-37. 

Like  the  story  of  the  exorcism  in  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes  (Mk  5:1  fif.), 
this  account  is  due  to  the  Evangelist’s  part  in  showing  that  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  was  prefigured  in  the  Messiah’s  earthly  career.  There  are  unmistakable 
signs  that  Mark  himself  composed  the  account.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Markan  story  is  more  primitive  than  Mt  15:21-28.  Matthew  based  his  account 
on  Mark,  adapting  and  elaborating  Mk  7:24-31  by  making  use  of  certain  other 
traditions. 

The  pericope  agrees  with  Mark’s  purpose.  It  follows  directly  from  the  design 
of  the  Evangelist:  he  wishes  to  illustrate  the  Lord’s  freedom  from  the  purity 
regulations  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  apostolic  mission  to  the  Gentiles  was 
prefigured  in  the  earthly  ministry;  and  he  infers  from  the  tradition’s  reference 
to  the  woman’s  Syrophoenician  connections  that  the  journey  beyond  Palestine 
was  an  excursion  into  the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon — disregarding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  she  might  have  been  an  emigree  resident  in  Galilee. 

This  assessment  of  the  redactional  situation  runs  counter  to  the  views  of  W. 
Marxsen,  Der  Evangelist  Markus  (1956).  He  argues,  but  not  convincingly,  that 
the  localization  of  the  incident  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyre  is  pre-Markan  and  that 
the  pressure  of  the  tradition  overcame  a  reluctance  on  the  Evangelist’s  part 
to  include  the  story  in  his  Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 
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242.  O.  Linton,  “The  Demand  for  a  Sign  from  Heaven.  (Mk  8,  11-12  and 
Parallels),”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  112-129. 

The  introductions  of  Mk  8:11-12  and  parr,  should  not  serve  as  a  basis  for 
interpretation;  in  particular  the  expression  “sign  from  heaven”  (probably  = 
“from  God”)  can  be  traced  back  to  Mark. 

The  NT,  OT  and  rabbinical  material  show  that  a  sign  is  “not  always  to  be 
identified  with  a  miracle.”  The  sign  is  “chiefly  given  as  a  testimony  of  trust¬ 
worthiness  ....  The  point  is  not  how  ‘great’  the  miracle  is  but  how  closely  it  fits 
to  what  has  been  predicted.”  This  can  explain  why,  despite  the  miracles  Jesus 
had  done,  the  antagonists  (or  disciples)  could  request  a  sign  in  Mk  8:11  f.  The 
sign  might  not  have  been  demanded  to  verify  a  specifically  Messianic  claim. 
Some  word  of  Jesus  may  have  seemed  startling,  e.g.,  a  claim  to  authority  from 
God,  a  prophecy  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  kingdom  or  some  “utterance 
of  doctrinal  import.”  Or  perhaps  an  action  of  Jesus  was  found  strange  (cf.  Jn 
2:18).  A  sign  was  requested  as  a  guarantee  of  truth. — G.  G.  O’C. 

243.  [Mk  8:18]  A.  J.  Jewell,  “Did  St  Mark  ‘Remember’?”  LondQuartH olRev 
35  (2,  ’66)  117-120. 

In  the  account  of  the  Last  Supper,  Mark  omits  the  injunction  to  “do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  However,  Mk  8:18  uses  the  word  mnemoneud  which  has 
the  double  meaning  of  “to  call  to  mind  or  to  hold  in  mind”  and  “to  make  mention 
of.”  Three  things  are  claimed  for  this  word.  First,  it  is  a  Eucharistic  word  in  a 
Eucharistic  context.  In  Mk  8:18  Jesus  rebukes  his  disciples  after  the  feeding 
of  the  4,000.  Both  feeding  miracles  were  traditionally  connected  with  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  as  is  evident  from  Jn  6.  Secondly,  this  detail  in  Mk  8:18  seems  to  come  from 
the  Evangelist  and  not  from  Christ.  Thirdly,  the  evidence  suggests  that  Mark 
was  acquainted  with  the  Pauline  version  of  the  words  of  institution.  Probably 
Mark  omitted  the  injunction  to  repeat  the  acts  of  the  Last  Supper  because  he 
considered  such  a  command  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelist’s 
addition  of  Mk  8:18  has  a  homiletic  value:  Jesus  rebukes  the  disciples  because 
they  fail  to  understand  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  feeding  miracles  as  the 
disciples  fail  to  understand  the  Eucharist. — J.  J.  C. 

244.  L.  F.  Rivera,  “El  misterio  del  Hi  jo  del  Hombre  en  la  transfiguracion 
(Mr  9,2-3),”  RevistBxb  28  (1,  ’66)  19-34. 

The  transfiguration  narrative  holds  a  key  position  in  Mk.  Already  in  the  title 
of  his  Gospel  (1:1)  Mk  calls  Jesus  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  With  the  baptism 
of  Christ  (1:9-11)  Mk  begins  proving  this  claim  by  introducing  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  Messiah,  Son  of  God  and  Servant  of  Yahweh.  Mk  9:1-7  shows  who 
this  Messiah  is,  whom  Peter  had  confessed  as  being  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist,  Elijah  or  any  other  of  the  prophets  (8:28-29)  and  whom  Christ 
described  as  suffering  (8:31) :  the  kingdom  of  God  begins  to  come  with  power. 
As  in  Exod  24:16  the  cloud  covered  Mt.  Sinai  for  six  days  and  on  the  seventh 
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day  the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses,  so  here  Christ,  the  true  Moses,  is  transfigured 
after  six  days  (9:2). 

Peter,  James  and  John  are  the  three  intimate  witnesses.  In  them  the  apostolic 
power  is  concentrated,  and  to  them  is  entrusted  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  who  is  the  God  of  Peter,  James  and  John  as  he  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  transfiguration  prefigures  the  resurrection,  being  a 
revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  power  described  in  apocalyptic  language: 
stilbein  (cf.  Dan  10:6  LXX),  leukos,  lian  and  hoios.  Elijah,  the  representative 
of  the  prophets  and  forerunner  of  the  eschatological  times  who  was  actualized 
in  his  mission  by  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  Moses,  the  author  of  the 
Law,  point  out  Christ  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  OT  so  that  Peter  can  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  build  the  new  tent  of  which  Exod  25:8-9  speaks.  God  will  stay 
with  his  own  and  build  himself  a  new  people. — H.  M. 

245.  [Mk  13]  J.  K.  Howard,  “Our  Lord’s  Teaching  Concerning  His  Parousia: 
A  Study  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  EvangQuart  38  (3,  ’66)  150-157.  [Cf. 
§  10-921.] 

The  Olivet  Discourse  of  Mk  13  is  examined,  and  a  concluding  summary  is 
added. 

246.  [Mk  13]  N.  Walter,  “Tempelzerstorung  und  synoptische  Apokalypse,” 
ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  38-49. 

One  source  for  Mk  13  was  a  Jewish  flier  ( Flugblatt )  which  contained  Mk 
13:7  f.,  12,  14-20,  22,  24-27,  and  Mark  combined  this  flier  with  other  material 
to  form  a  predominantly  paraenetic  discourse.  Mk  13:14  does  not  refer  to  the 
Temple,  because  it  does  not  speak  of  the  hieron,  as  the  LXX  and  Theodotion  of 
Dan  9:27  do,  but  of  an  indefinite  place.  Also,  the  abomination  mentioned  is  the 
person  of  Antichrist  whose  presence  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Mk 
separates  the  expectation  of  the  end  from  the  fate  of  the  Temple.  He  thus 
corrects  the  expectation  of  his  Jewish  source  in  so  far  as  it  explained  the  visible 
profanation  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70  as  apocalyptically  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Mt  seems  to  say  that  the  abomination  will  occur,  not  in  the  Temple  (which 
no  longer  exists),  and  not  in  some  mysterious  place  (as  Mk  states),  but  in  a 
holy  place  which  he  identifies  with  Mt.  Zion  where  according  to  apocalytic 
expectation  the  nations  will  gather  to  fight  against  God.  Luke  understands  Mk 
13:14  as  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  he  has  historicized 
the  happenings  described  in  Lk  21 : 20-24  and  separated  them  from  the  events  of 
the  end.  The  relation  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the 
world  was  a  problem  which  Luke  recognized,  and  he  solved  it  in  his  own 
way. — J.  J.  C. 

247.  [Mk  14:32-42]  T.  Lescow,  “Jesus  in  Gethsemane,”  EvangTheol  26  (3, 
’66)  141-159. 

In  the  Markan  version  of  the  Gethsemane  story  we  should  distinguish  report 
A  (14:32,  35,  40,  41)  which  is  eschatological  in  tendency,  from  report  B  (14:33- 
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34,  36-38),  which  has  a  paraenetical  tendency.  Report  A,  a  biographical 
apophthegm,  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  Passion  prediction  of  Mk  9:31 
(“the  Son  of  man  will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men”).  In  Mk  14:41  (“the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners”)  the  notion  of  vicarious 
suffering  appears,  suggesting  Jesus’  death  is  “for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”  The 
sleep  of  the  disciples  is  the  apocalyptic  peirasmos.  Report  B  is  also  a  biographical 
apophthegm,  but  aims  at  edification.  As  Jesus  overcomes  temptation  through 
prayer,  so  too  should  the  community.  The  notion  of  the  chalice  of  wrath  (14:36) 
indicates  that  his  fate  is  an  apocalyptic  happening.  So  too  does  the  spirit-flesh 
contrast  (14:38),  an  apocalyptic-gnostic  opposition  known  to  us  through 
Qumran.  In  contrast  to  the  disciples’  sleep  is  the  lonely,  vicarious  watching  of 
Jesus,  who  struggles  for  obedience  in  the  eschatological  hour  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  world  is  decided. 

Matthew  is  less  apocalyptic  and  has  a  stronger  human,  personal  interest  in 
Jesus:  e.g.,  in  26:38,  40  Matthew  adds  “with  me.”  The  climax  of  his  Gethsemane 
story  demythologizes  contemporary  Judaism’s  vision  of  the  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom.  The  mythical-apocalyptic  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  historicized  and 
takes  on  the  features  of  a  real  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  apocalytic  calamities 
are  demythologized  and  seen  as  the  responsible  deeds  of  men,  represented  by 
Judas.  Matthew’s  Gethsemane  story  exemplifies  the  trend  to  historicize  the 
eschatological.  This  tendency  is  also  seen  in  early  Christianity’s  treatment  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ. — G.  G.  O’C. 

Mk  4,  cf.  §  11-211;  Mk  14:22-25,  cf.  §  11-243. 

Luke 

248.  BibKirche  21  (2,  ’66)  has  the  following  articles  on  the  Church  and  the 

Spirit  of  God  according  to  Luke’s  testimony: 

S.  Sveda,  “Ich  giessen  meinen  Geist  auf  alles  Fleisch  (Joel  3,1).  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Geistverheissung  in  lukanischer  Deutung,”  37-41. 

J.  Michl,  “Der  Geist  des  Herrn  ruht  auf  mir  (Lk  4,18).  Jesus,  Trager 
und  Spender  des  Heiligen  Geistes  nach  Lukas,”  42-45. 

G.  Voss,  “Durch  die  Rechte  Gottes  erhoht,  hat  er  den  Geist  ausgegossen 
(Apg  2,33).  Pfingstgeschehen  und  Pfingstbotschaft  nach  Apostel- 
geschichte  Kap.  2,”  45-47. 

N.  Adler,  “Die  Kirche  baute  sich  auf  .  .  .  und  mehrte  sich  durch  den 
Beistand  des  Heiligen  Geistes  (Apg  9,31).  Die  Kirche  und  der  Heilige 
Geist  nach  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  48-51. 

R.  Pesch,  “Die  Gabe  des  Heiligen  Geistes  (Apg  2,38).  Der  Christ  und 
der  Geist  nach  Lukas.  Meditation,”  52-53. 

249.  *H.  J.  Cadbury,  “Four  Features  of  Lucan  Style,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift , 

87-102. 
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250.  *H.  Conzelmann,  “Luke’s  Place  in  the  Development  of  Early  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  298-316. 

251.  *N.  A.  Dahl,  “The  Story  of  Abraham  in  Luke- Acts,”  P.  Schubert 
Festschrift,  139-158. 

252r.  A.  Q.  Morton  and  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor,  The  Structure  of  Luke  and 
Acts  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  431]. 

(J.  L.  Houlden,  JournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  140-143) : — Summary.  Disagrees 
on  several  points. 

253.  *B.  Prete,  “Prospettive  messianiche  nell’  espressione  semeron  del  Vangelo 
di  Luca,”  II  Messianismo,  269-284. 

254.  *W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  “On  Preaching  the  Word  of  God  (Luke  8:4-21),” 
P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  131-138. 

255r.  C.  H.  Talbert,  Luke  and  the  Gnostics  [cf.  NT  A  11,  p.  152]. 

(E.  E.  Ellis,  JournBihLit  85  [2,  ’66]  264-266)  : — Summary.  Praised.  Criti¬ 
cized.  The  thesis’  weakness  lies  in  the  methodology  and  the  exegesis  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  texts.  “Tendency”  criticism  and  “adversary”  understanding  depend  upon  the 
judicious  weighing  of  all  possible  reasons  for  a  writer’s  inclusion  or  alteration 
of  a  term,  an  episode  or  a  theme,  and  here  the  volume  is  deficient.  Further,  one 
would  expect  a  more  careful  definition  of  Gnosticism. — J.  J.  C. 

256.  *W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “Luke-Acts,  A  Storm  Center  in  Contemporary 
Scholarship,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  15-32. 

257.  *U.  W ilckens,  “Interpreting  Luke-Acts  in  a  Period  of  Existentialist 
Theology,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  60-83. 

258.  *[Lk  1 — 2]  P.  S.  Minear,  “Luke’s  Use  of  the  Birth  Stories,”  P.  Schubert 
Festschrift,  111-130. 

259.  H.  Quecke,  “Zur  Auslegungsgeschichte  von  Lk  1,34,”  Biblica  47  (1,  ’66) 
113-114. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  versions  in  favor  of  the  past  meaning  of  the  verb 
gindsko  in  Lk  1:34  is  corroborated  by  that  of  a  liturgical  hymn  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  In  this  we  read,  “No  one  had  sexual  intercourse  with  me.” — P.  P.  S. 

260.  [Lk  4:1-13]  H.  Swanston,  “The  Lukan  Temptation  Narrative,”  Journ 
TheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  71. 

Three  passages  from  Deuteronomy  are  quoted  in  Luke’s  account  of  the 
Temptation  but  in  an  order  which  differs  from  their  sequence  in  Deuteronomy 
and  from  the  sequence  of  the  events  to  which  the  passages  refer.  It  is  suggested 
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that  Luke  (or  his  source)  framed  the  account  within  the  context  of  Ps  106 
whose  order  coincides  with  Luke’s.  Presumably  liturgical  usage  of  the  Psalm 
influenced  Luke’s  text  since  1  Cor  10  refers  to  the  same  incidents  in  the  Psalm 
order. — J.  J.  C. 

261.  K.  Zillessen,  “Das  Schiff  des  Petrus  und  die  Gefahrten  vom  andern 
Schiff.  (Zur  Exegese  von  Luc  5:1-11),”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66) 
137-139. 

Not  only  in  Acts,  but  also  in  the  Gospel,  Luke  writes  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  Church  historian  as  appears  in  Lk  5:1-11.  This  pericope  and  those  of  Mk  1:16 
ff.  and  Jn  21:5  ff.  seem  to  have  evolved  from  the  saying  about  fishers  of  men. 
The  Lukan  account,  however,  has  several  details  which  manifest  his  special 
interests  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  (1)  More  than  Mk  and  Jn,  Lk  brings 
out  that  Peter  is  the  Church  leader.  (2)  In  Lk  the  boat  is  Peter’s,  suggesting 
that  authorized  Christian  preaching  is  found  only  in  Peter’s  Church.  (3)  Those 
in  the  other  boat  who  are  called  to  assist  may  refer  to  Paul’s  Gentile  mission 
which  helped  Peter  and  was  approved  by  him. — J.  J.  C. 

262.  *G.  Gamba,  “Senso  e  significato  funzionale  di  Luca,  9,43b-45,”  II  Messia- 
nismo,  233-267. 

263.  [Lk  10:25-37]  J.  R.  de  Diego,  “^Quien  es  mi  projimo?”  EstEcl  41  (156, 
’66)  93-109. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  scribe’s  question  (v.  29)  and  Jesus’  answer  (vv.  30  ff.). 
Many  exegetes  claim  that  the  scribe’s  question  was  polemical  because  (a)  the 
similar  dialogue  in  Mt  22:35-40  and  Mk  12:28-34  is  clearly  polemical  and 
because  ( b )  the  verb  used  in  Lk  10:25a,  ekpeirazein,  “to  test”  is  commonly 
believed  to  imply  some  animosity.  But  these  reasons  are  not  convincing.  (1) 
Even  if  all  three  Evangelists  were  alluding  to  one  and  the  same  situation,  it 
would  not  follow  that,  because  Mt  and  Mk  chose  to  narrate  a  polemical  situation, 
this  was  also  Lk’s  purpose.  (2)  The  Greek  verb  “to  test”  can  mean  simply  “to 
ask  someone,”  “to  seek  an  answer,”  and  Lk’s  context  favors  this  particular 
meaning.  Furthermore,  the  scribe  appears  to  be  an  honest  man  who  wished  to 
know  how  Jesus’  doctrine  concerning  love  of  the  neighbor  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  contemporary  and  restricted  Jewish  interpretation. 

Jesus  answered  that  he  who  had  love  in  his  heart  would  know  through  this 
love  who  was  his  neighbor.  The  authentic  sense  of  “love  your  neighbor”  did  not 
lie  in  the  object  to  which  the  love  was  addressed  but  rather  in  an  inner  attitude 
toward  others  which  was  to  be  universal,  unselfish,  concrete.  Jesus  in  his 
parable  corrected  the  interpretation  which  restricted  the  term  “neighbor”  to 
friend  or  fellow  countryman,  and  he  implied  that  neighbor  was  anyone  in  need 
and  thus  taught  universal  human  brotherhood. — J.  C. 
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264.  P.  G.  Jarvis,  “Expounding  the  Parables.  V.  The  Tower-builder  and  the 
King  going  to  War  (Luke  14:25-33),”  ExpTimes  77  (7,  ’66)  196-198. 

The  two  parables  seem  to  have  been  placed  by  Luke  in  a  context  in  which 
they  do  not  properly  belong.  The  evidence  for  this  is  twofold.  (1)  If  vv.  28-32 
are  removed,  the  continuity  of  the  remainder  is  improved  or  rather  restored. 
(2)  The  teaching  of  the  paragraph  is  about  the  necessity  for  renouncing 
everything  and  putting  Christ  first,  whereas  the  parables  are  concerned  with 
self-testing  rather  than  self-sacrifice.  Apparently  Luke  inserted  the  parables 
here  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  over-all  effect  of  the  paragraph  less  austere.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  thinking  things  out  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  things  up.  Without  such  discipline  and  renunciation  we 
cannot  follow  Christ. 

The  intention  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  been  different.  He  did  not  advise  people 
to  work  things  out  beforehand.  It  appears  then  that  Luke  interpreted  these 
parables  as  illustrations  of  the  necessity  for  self-renunciation,  but  Jesus  may 
originally  have  meant  them  to  be  confident  predictions  of  divine  victory  and  of 
his  own  victory  under  God.  He  meant  the  parables  to  be  an  encouragement  to 
his  disciples  for  he  was  asserting  his  ability  under  God  to  finish  the  tower  he  had 
begun  to  build,  and  he  was  confident  of  his  eventual  victory  under  God  against 
the  powers  of  evil. — J.  J.  C. 

265.  [Lk  15:11-32]  C.  H.  Lindijer,  “Kerk  en  Israel  in  de  gelijkenis  van  de 
verloren  zoon?”  [Church  and  Israel  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son?], 
NedTheolTijd  20  (2,  ’66)  161-170. 

From  Tertullian  down  to  the  Tubingen  school  scholars  have  believed  that  the 
primary  concern  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is  the  relation  between  the 
Church  and  Israel.  After  a  survey  of  the  various  interpretations,  this  opinion 
is  rejected  as  not  in  accord  with  the  situation  of  Jesus’  teaching  or  with  Luke’s 
interest.  Moreover,  the  point  of  the  parable  would  not  be  clear,  if  it  were  to 
contain  both  positive  and  negative  evaluations  of  Israel. — W.  B. 

266.  R.  G.  Lunt,  “Expounding  the  Parables:  III.  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Luke  16:1-15),”  ExpTimes  77  (5,  ’66)  132-136. 

The  steward  represents  the  leaders  of  Israel.  The  lord  of  the  parable  is  God. 
The  steward  has  been  put  in  charge  of  his  lord’s  goods  which  pertain  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people.  The  steward  has  been  dishonest  and  has  squandered 
the  lord’s  property,  the  same  criticism  of  the  Pharisees’  leadership  as  is  found 
in  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen.  The  goods  in  which  the  steward 
deals  have  been  largely  ritual  and  legalistic  observances  enforced  primarily  for 
his  own  advantage  in  such  a  way  that  many  are  repelled. 

Like  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  this  parable  is  directed  against  rigorism. 
By  implication  Jesus  says  that  both  Pharisee  and  publican  are  debtors.  Now  in 
business  life  any  sensible  person  in  a  predicament  like  the  steward’s  would  do 
his  best  to  be  friendly  and  bring  relief  to  those  in  the  same  boat  with  himself. 
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It  would  be  stupid  to  be  unforgiving,  intolerant,  exacting  (cf.  Lk  12:58).  Jesus 
appears  to  be  urging  those  in  positions  of  spiritual  leadership  not  to  make 
reformation  too  hard  by  insisting  on  the  utmost.  The  interpretation  here  pro¬ 
posed  agrees  with  vv.  14-16  but  assumes  that  vv.  9-13  are  misleading  glosses. 
-J.  J.  C. 

267.  [Lk  19:8]  N.  M.  Watson,  “Was  Zacchaeus  Really  Reforming?”  Exp 
Times  77  (9,  ’66)  282-285. 

The  words  of  Zacchaeus  are  usually  understood  as  a  sign  of  a  change  of 
heart,  but  some  scholars  interpret  them  as  a  statement  of  his  habitual  and 
praiseworthy  conduct,  arguing  from  the  present  tense  of  the  two  verbs  didomi 
and  apodidomi.  This  interpretation,  however,  bristles  with  difficulties,  e.g., 
Zacchaeus  is  clearly  one  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  whom  Jesus 
has  come  to  save  (vv.  9-10). 

The  solution  seems  to  be  that  the  verbs  are  “futuristic  presents”  and  represent 
an  Aramaic  underlying  original.  In  Aramaic,  the  participle  can  express  the 
future  tense.  The  usage  is  rare  in  the  OT  but  much  commoner  in  the  Aramaic 
of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  and  midrashim,  as  several  examples  show.  In  the  NT, 
there  are  not  a  few  instances  of  the  so-called  “futuristic  present”  which  may  be 
explained  by  postulating  an  original  Aramaic  participle  used  as  a  future  tense, 
e.g.,  egeiromai  (Mt  27:63);  paradidotai  (Mk  9:31),  etc.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
all  the  “futuristic  presents”  listed  occur  in  direct  speech  where  the  possibility 
of  an  underlying  Aramaic  original  is  strongest. — J.  J.  C. 

Lk  1—2,  cf.  §  11-191. 

John 

268.  J.  Bligh,  “Four  Studies  in  St  John,  I:  The  Man  Born  Blind,”  HeythJ ourn 
7  (2,  ’66)  129-144. 

The  cure  of  the  man  born  blind  in  Jn  9  is  treated  by  John  as  a  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  illumination  which  a  man  receives  when  he  believes  and  is  baptized. 
Many  of  the  seemingly  trivial  details  of  the  story  become  significant  when  their 
symbolism  is  recognized.  Confession  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet  (v.  17)  or  legatus 
divinus  is  a  necessary  step  on  the  way  to  recognition  of  him  as  Son  of  God 
(v.  36).  The  cured  man  has  to  confess  Jesus  as  a  prophet  in  order  to  understand 
his  own  experience ;  this  may  serve  as  a  paradigm  of  every  Christian’s  approach 
to  the  Gospels:  he  reads  them  to  find  out:  Who  is  my  Savior?  All  Christology 
is  Soteriology. — J.  F.  Bl.  (Author). 

269r.  C.  H.  Dodd,  Historical  Tradition  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p. 

287;  §  10-382r]. 

(A.  Wikgren,  “A  Contribution  to  the  New  Quest,”  Interpretation  20  [2,  ’66] 
234-238) : — Praised.  Reservations.  The  thesis  that  John  had  a  tradition  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Synoptics  is  not  proved.  The  Evangelist  employed  the  OT 
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loosely,  and  a  similar  use  of  the  Synoptic  material  would  go  far  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  text  where  it  parallels  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  strength  of  the 
discussion  in  its  critical  honesty  and  caution  tends  to  weaken  its  thesis  and  to 
leave  the  impression  “that  more  often  than  not  the  data  support  the  supposition 
that  John  knew  and  used  one  or  more  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  with  few 
exceptions  a  putative  tradition  seems  a  tenuous  source  for  other  items  of 
authentic,  historical  character.” — J.  J.  C. 

270.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  Ego  Eimi  christologiques  du  quatrieme  fivangile,” 
RechSciRel  54  (1  ,’66)  5-22. 

The  article  opens  a  series  studying  “the  enigmatic  revelation  of  the  divine 
being  of  Jesus  in  John  and  the  Synoptics.”  The  study  is  based  on  the  words  of 
Christ  Ego  eimi  in  Jn  8:24b;  8:28;  and  13:19,  which  may  be  described  as  abso¬ 
lute  uses  of  the  expression,  and  on  Jn  4:26;  6:20;  and  18:5-6,  which  may  be 
described  as  more  qualified  uses  of  the  expression. 

Christ’s  words  in  Jn  13:19,  are  connected  with  Isa  43:10,  an  abbreviation  for 
Ego  eimi  Yahzveh,  which  suggests  that  Jn  13:19  is,  like  Isa  43:10,  essentially 
the  language  of  divine  revelation.  The  second  and  third  texts,  Jn  8:24b  and 
8:28,  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  prophetic  formula  “You  shall  know  that  I 
am  Yahweh,”  by  which  the  prophets  gave  expression  to  their  personal  faith  in 
the  presence  of  God  in  history.  The  conclusion  is  reached:  In  an  age  when  the 
sense  of  Yahweh’s  presence  had  been  lessened,  Jesus  goes  back  to  the  old 
prophetic  form,  to  indicate  his  realization  that  his  presence  itself  among  men 
signifies  an  actual  intervention  of  Yahweh  in  a  manner  decisive  for  the  destiny 
of  mankind.  This  also  coincides  with  the  Johannine  use  of  “sign”  theology. 

In  Jn  4:26,  it  seems  the  Evangelist  at  least  hoped  his  readers  would  see  a 
connection  with  the  divine  revelation  in  the  above  passages.  In  Jn  6:20,  the 
divine  revelation  “is  only  suggested  by  the  context,  not  evident,”  and  in  Jn 
18:5-6,  John  is  not  writing  of  historical  circumstances  but  teaching  theology 
through  the  use  of  historical  fact,  and  hence  the  expression  is  meant  to  be  taken 
in  the  strongest  sense  possible. — I.  M. 

271.  L.  Johnson,  “Who  Was  the  Beloved  Disciple?”  ExpTimes  77  (5,  ’66) 
157-158. 

It  is  suggested  “that  John  Mark  is  exclusively  the  only  man  of  whom  we  have 
record  who  with  any  likelihood  fits  into  the  picture  of  the  Beloved  Disciple.  And 
he  fits  into  it  entirely  well.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  disciple  is  never  called  the 
Beloved  Apostle .” 

272.  J.  R.  Porter,  “Who  Was  the  Beloved  Disciple?”  ExpTimes  77  (7,  ’66) 
213-214. 

Almost  all  the  evidence  which  L.  Johnson  [independently]  adduces  for 
identifying  the  beloved  disciple  as  John  Mark  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  is  found 
in  H.  J.  Schonfield’s  The  Passover  Plot  (1965). 
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273.  D.  G.  Rogers,  “Who  Was  the  Beloved  Disciple?”  ExpTimes  77  (7,  ’66) 
214. 

Against  L.  Johnson’s  theory  that  John  Mark  was  the  beloved  disciple  [cf. 
supra ]  there  are  several  arguments,  e.g.,  the  beloved  disciple  composed  a 
memoir  or  diary  which  was  a  principal  source  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  he  was 
an  eyewitness  of  all  Jesus’  ministry.  As  such,  John  the  Son  of  Zebedee  is  the 
most  likely  candidate. — J.  J.  C. 

274.  N.  E.  Johnson,  “The  Beloved  Disciple  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  Church 
QuartRev  167  (364,  ’66)  278-291. 

“What  I  have  tried  to  show  is  that  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  apostle  and 
Beloved  Disciple,  left  behind  him  a  document  QJ  which  contained  simple,  eye¬ 
witness  narratives;  this  document  was  later  worked  into  a  theological  gospel  by 
a  close  friend  and  probable  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle.  Even  later,  more 
disciples  of  the  apostle  added  the  final  chapter,  still  drawing  on  their  master’s 
narrative.”  The  thesis  rests  on  the  link  between  the  “eyewitness  passages”  and 
the  beloved  disciple.  He  is  mentioned  only  five  times  in  the  Gospel,  and  all  five 
passages  come  from  the  Passion  narrative,  which  suggests  that  QJ  contained 
only  narratives  of  the  Passion. — J.  J.  C. 

275.  E.  K.  Lee,  “The  Historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ChurchQuartRev  167 
(364,  ’66)  292-302. 

In  evaluating  the  historicity  of  Jn,  one  must  determine  what  historical  truth 
means.  Secular  historical  investigation  assumes  that  a  study  of  the  past  is 
possible  only  if  the  conception  of  the  supernatural  is  ignored.  However,  the 
total  meaning  of  a  historical  event  can  be  appreciated  only  if  we  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  activity  of  God  in  the  events  of  the  world.  In  his  account,  Jn 
may  have  used  Mk  or  have  had  access  to  another  reliable  tradition.  There  have 
been  confirmations  of  Jn’s  historical  accuracy  on  several  points.  While  formerly 
it  was  commonly  held  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents  a  Hellenization  of 
primitive  Christianity,  many  today  recognize  that  John’s  strongest  affinities  are 
with  Palestinian  Judaism,  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  support  this  view. 

The  resemblances  between  the  Qumran  writings  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
suggest  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  The  Gospel  must  be  dated  much  earlier 
than  was  previously  thought  possible.  (2)  We  may  conjecture  that  its  author 
left  Palestine  during  the  disaster  of  A.D.  70  and  went  to  reside  in  Antioch  and 
later  in  Ephesus.  (3)  The  chances  that  the  author  might  have  been  the  apostle 
John  are  now  much  greater  than  seemed  likely  20  years  ago.  (4)  The  Qumran 
documents  show  that  the  characteristic  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  reflects 
a  type  of  theology  which  must  have  been  known  in  Judea.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  later  writer  who  was  in  touch  with  the  Hellenistic 
world  created  the  Johannine  theology. — J.  J.  C. 
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276.  W.  M.  Macauley,  “The  Nature  of  Christ  in  Origen’s  Commentary  on 
John”  ScotJ ournTheol  19  (2,  ’66)  176-187. 

Despite  his  many  shortcomings,  Origen  in  this  commentary  gives  “a  most 
meaningful  and  realistic  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  has  brought  his 
massive  learning  imbued  with  Platonic  and  Stoic  thought,  his  rare  and  excellent 
memory,  and  his  devotion,  to  the  task  set  him  by  his  friend  Ambrosius.  Partic¬ 
ularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  task  of  setting  forth  the  ‘theology  relating  to  the 
Saviour’.  There  he  has  shown  a  firmer  understanding  of  the  problems  relating 
to  the  relationship  existing  between  Father  and  Son  set  within  the  context  of 
time  and  beyond  and  of  cosmos  and  beyond  it  than  many  modern  thinkers: 
likewise  to  the  relationship  which  exists  between  God,  the  loving  Father  and 
Maker  of  all,  and  His  creatures  capable  at  the  same  time  of  perfect  reason¬ 
ableness  and  sin.  Origen’s  devotion  to  ‘Gnosis’  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact 
of  man’s  sin  and  unenlightened  state,  and  his  christological  composition  is  able 
to  take  account  of  this  fact.  His  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  Logos,  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  tries  to  take  account  of  all  the  problems  relating  to  man’s  condition. 
Thus,  to  say  that  the  Doctrines  of  Incarnation  and  Redemption  are  in  little 
evidence  in  Origen’s  thought,  or  that  they  cannot  be  reconciled  to  his  christo¬ 
logical  doctrine,  is,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  to  misunderstand  him.  He  has 
worked  out  a  systematic  theology,  true,  as  far  as  the  inadequacies  of  human 
language  would  allow  him  to  express  it,  both  to  his  philosophical  presuppositions 
and  the  traditional  beliefs  handed  down  to  him  within  the  context  of  the  faith.” 

277.  W.  A.  Meeks,  “Galilee  and  Judea  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  JournBibLit 
85  (2,  ’66)  159-169. 

The  place  of  Galilee  and  Judea  in  Jn  indicates  (1)  a  conflict  between  Jesus’ 
Galilean  origin  and  traditions  connected  with  Judea,  (2)  that  Galilee  has  an 
important  symbolic  role  in  Jn,  and  (3)  evidence  of  local  traditions  fixed  in 
Galilee  and  Samaria. 

Jn  emphasizes  Jesus’  Galilean  origin  against  the  presumed  Judean  origin  of 
the  Messiah,  though  Jesus’  patris  is  Judea,  not  Galilee.  The  reason:  “the  Jews” 
symbolize  the  natural  people  of  God  who  reject  God’s  messenger,  while  “the 
Galileans”  and  (Samaritans)  symbolize  those  estranged  from  the  natural  people 
of  God  but  who  become  God’s  people  by  receiving  God’s  messenger. 

Thus,  the  geographic  framework  of  Jn  has  important  symbolic  functions. 
Jesus’  itinerary  in  Jn  indicates  that  Jesus  could  not  “stay”  menein  in  Judea, 
but  he  “stayed”  in  Galilee,  Transjordan,  and  Samaria  because  there  he  was 
“received.”  So,  while  it  is  true  that  Jerusalem  dominates  Jn,  many  Johannine 
traditions  were  shaped  in  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

The  geographic  symbolism  of  Jn  is  shaped  by  a  dialectic  between  Jerusalem 
(judgment  and  rejection)  and  Galilee  (with  Samaria — acceptance  and  disciple- 
ship).  The  possibility  of  a  distinct  Galilean-Samaritan  center  of  Christianity 
separate  from  the  Jerusalem  center  may  explain  many  aspects  of  the  Johannine 
puzzle. — R.  E.  T. 
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278r.  L.  Morris,  The  New  Testament  and  the  Jewish  Lectionaries  [cf.  NT  A 
9,  p.  431;  §  10-760r]. 

(J.  R.  Perkin,  ScotJournTheol  19  [2,  ’66]  236-237)  : — Summary.  Praised. 
Ten  of  M’s  arguments,  here  summarized,  demonstrate  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  not  influenced  by  Jewish  lectionaries.  The  critical  axe  “has  been  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  once-flourishing  lectionary  tree.” 

279r.  - ,  Idem. 

(N.  H.  Snaith,  JournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  129-131): — Summary.  Praised. 

!  Critical.  “If  those  who  write  about  the  lectionary  demand  too  little  proof,  Mr. 
Morris  demands  far  too  much.”  Despite  his  criticisms  of  her  book,  it  seems  that 
A.  Guilding,  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  Jewish  Worship  [cf.  §§  7-375r — 377r] 
“was  right  in  her  main  thesis  that  the  Gospel  is  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  main 
Feasts;  we  see  no  reason  why  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  (largely  eliminated 
after  A.D.  70)  should  not  have  followed  Jewish  synagogue  custom.” 

280.  F.  Mussner,  “Liturgical  aspects  of  John’s  Gospel,”  TheolDig  14  (1,  ’66) 
18-22. 

A  digest  of  “  ‘Kultische’  Aspekte  in  Johanneischen  Christusbild,”  Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch  14  (1964)  185-200. 

281.  C.  L.  J.  Proudman,  “The  Eucharist  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  CanJournTheol 
12  (3,  ’66)  212-216. 

G.  H.  C.  MacGregor  [cf.  §  7-823]  has  proposed  four  reasons  to  explain  why 
John  does  not  specifically  mention  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Actually 
the  reason  for  the  omission  is  simple.  John  is  at  pains  to  avoid  the  eschatologi¬ 
cal  association  which  the  Last  Supper  had  in  primitive  Christianity,  and  he 
was  attempting  to  wean  Christianity  from  the  unfulfilled  eschatology  in 
which  it  was  cradled.  Part  of  his  task  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sacraments 
for  the  continuing  life  of  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

282.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Zu  den  johanneischen  hina- Satzen,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2, 
’65)  213-220. 

John’s  Gospel  was  not  written  for  missionary  purposes  among  the  Jews  (K. 
Bornhauser,  W.  C.  van  Unnik)  nor  in  the  Hellenistic  world  (W.  Oehler).  The 
Evangelist’s  primary  intent  is  not  missionary.  The  gospel  has  its  Sits  im  Leben 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  author’s  concern  is  Christian  instruction, 
the  clarification  of  faith  and  exhortation  to  persevere  in  it.  A  grammatical  study 
of  the  hina  sentences  (Jn  20:31;  1  Jn  5:13,  etc.)  supports  this  opinion.  If  the 
Evangelist  were  calling  persons  to  a  first  acceptance  of  the  faith,  the  aorist 
would  be  the  proper  tense.  If  he  calls  them  to  perseverance,  the  present  sub¬ 
junctive  would  be  the  proper  mood  and  tense.  Actually  we  find  the  present 
subjunctive  used  regularly;  in  the  few  cases  where  the  aorist  occurs,  the  text 
is  doubtful.  Still  such  nuances  in  the  use  of  the  verbal  tenses  in  the  not  strongly 
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style-conscious  Johannine  writings  could  not  furnish  a  peremptory  proof.  An 
investigation,  however,  of  the  whole  structure,  form  and  content  of  these 
sentences  leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  They  represent  a  typical 
form,  found  only  in  the  Johannine  writings  (12  in  the  Gospel  and  11  in  the 
Epistles)  so  they  must  originate  from  the  same  school  and  milieu.  (2)  The 
Johannine  words  of  Jesus  serve  as  pattern  for  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  to  formulate  their  concern  for  the  faith  and  Christian  life  of  their 
addressees. — C.  H.  H. 

283.  B.  Schwank,  “Das  Wort  vom  Wort,”  ErbeAuf  42  (3,  ’66)  183-187. 

From  his  forthcoming  commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  S  presents  the 
Introduction  and  the  exegesis  of  Jn  1:1  which  illustrates  how  every  passage 
will  be  studied  according  to  four  headings:  philology,  history,  apostolic  preach¬ 
ing  and  biblical  theology. 

284.  M.  Weise,  “Passionswoche  und  Epiphaniewoche  im  Johannes-Evangelium. 
Ihre  Bedeutung  fur  Komposition  und  Konzeption  des  vierten  Evan- 
geliums,”  KerDogma  12  (1,  ’66)  48-62. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  a  Paschal-lamb  theology  not  only  appears  in  single 
passages  (e.g.,  1:29;  19:14,  33  f.),  but  determines  the  composition  of  the 
Passion  narrative  as  a  whole  (12:1 — 19:42).  The  only  clear  chronological 
references  (18:28  and  19:14)  indicate  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday  at  the 
same  time  the  Passover  lamb  was  slaughtered  in  the  Temple.  Furthermore,  the 
typology  of  Jesus  as  the  true  Passover  lamb  is  expressed  chronologically  in  the 
formation  of  a  Passion  week  based  on  a  Sunday-to-Sunday  scheme.  This 
composition  has  many  details  in  common  with  Jewish  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  Passover  lamb  of  the  Egyptian  exile  (in  distinction  from  the  Judaism 
contemporary  with  John’s  Gospel;  cf.  Exod  12:6;  Mekilta  on  Exod  12:6;  M 
Pes  9,  6-8).  In  effect,  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  eschatological  lamb  whose 
sacrificial  death  redeems  the  whole  world  from  sin.  This  typology  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  in  1 :29,  36  and  is  again  expressed  chronologically  in  the  construction  of 
a  week  designating  Jesus’  epiphany  (1:19 — 2:11).  Since  this  week  is  based  on 
a  Wednesday-to- Wednesday  scheme  (following  a  solar  calendar),  Jesus  is 
called  the  Paschal  lamb,  as  in  Passion  week,  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  The 
introductory  epiphany  and  concluding  Passion  weeks  constitute  the  framework 
within  which  John’s  Gospel  in  its  entirety  must  be  understood.  The  Incarna¬ 
tion  is,  thus,  the  epiphany  of  the  Redeemer  who  comes  as  the  eschatological 
Passover  lamb  by  whose  sacrificial  death  redemption  from  sin  is  made  available 
to  the  whole  world. — H.  E.  E. 

285.  H.  van  den  Bussche,  “De  tout  etre  la  Parole  etait  la  vie.  Jean  1,  1-5,” 
Bib VieChret  58  (69,  ’66)  57-65. 

A  brief  exegesis  of  the  passage. 
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286.  [Jn  1:1-18]  M.  Balague,  “El  Sentido  de  los  Origenes  en  el  Prologo  del 
cuarto  Evangelio,”  RevistBib  27  (2,  ’65)  94-105;  (3,  ’65)  156-162. 

According  to  Gen  1 — 3  the  elements  for  the  origin  of  the  world  and  mankind 
were  creation,  heaven,  sea,  land,  darkness,  light,  life,  man  and  paradise.  The 
persons  who  created  were  God,  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  John’s 
Prologue  we  find  the  same  persons  and  the  same  elements  but  on  a  larger 
scale  and  elevated  to  the  supernatural  order.  A  verse-by-verse  exegesis  establishes 
the  thesis  and  shows  how  the  Prologue  resumes  the  great  themes  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  concisely  presents  the  history  of  salvation. — J.  J.  C. 

287.  J.  Blank,  “Das  Johannesevangelium.  Der  Prolog:  Jo  1,1-18,”  BibLeben 
7(  1, ’66)  28-39. 

Whereas  Mt  and  Lk  open  with  the  infancy  gospel,  John  introduces  his 
Gospel  with  the  prologue.  It  was  originally  a  hymn  on  Christ  the  Logos, 
praising  him  as  the  eternal  Word  of  God  who  became  man,  in  four  strophes: 
(I)  vv.  1,  3:  the  divinity  of  the  Logos  and  his  participation  in  creation;  (II) 
vv.  4,  9:  the  Logos  asarkos  as  life  and  light  of  men;  (III)  vv.  10,  11:  the 
Logos  asarkos  repelled  by  men;  (IV)  vv.  14,  16:  the  Incarnation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  graces.  John  adds  verses  2,  5-8,  12-13,  15,  17-18,  making  three  strophes 
out  of  the  whole  prologue:  (I)  vv.  1-5:  the  pre-existing  Logos;  (II)  vv.  6-13: 
the  Logos  comes  into  the  world  of  men;  (III)  vv.  14-16(18):  the  Incarnation 
and  its  salvific  significance  for  those  who  believe.  (Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  H. 
Schlier,  E.  Kasemann,  and  esp.  R.  Schnackenburg  [cf.  §  2-317].)  These  addi¬ 
tions  are  the  links  between  the  original  prologue  and  the  Gospel  which  tells  us 
that  the  Logos,  whom  the  hymn  proclaims,  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  died  and 
has  risen  for  us. 

The  concept  Logos  is  related  to  Greek  philosophy,  but  has  its  roots  more  in 
Jewish  wisdom  literature.  The  Logos  as  Wisdom  created  everything  together 
with  God  (Wis  7:21;  9:1,  9;  Prov  3:19;  8:26-30;  Jn  1:1);  the  Logos  is  a 
friend  of  prophets  and  friends  of  God  (Wis  6:12;  7:27-28;  Sir  24:6-8;  Jn  1:9)  ; 
the  Logos  is  ruler  of  history,  especially  of  Jewish  history  (Wis  10  ff.).  John, 
however,  elevates  this  concept  and  gives  it  a  more  profound  meaning. — H.  M. 

288.  J.  Mehlmann,  “A  vocaqao  de  Sao  Tiago  Maior  em  Jo  1,41,”  RevCultBib 
1  (2-3,  ’64  )  209-221. 

In  his  modesty  John  never  mentions  himself  nor  his  brother  James  in  the 
Gospel.  However,  he  refers  to  some  facts  about  himself,  and  it  would  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  he  never  mentions  anything  about  his  brother.  One  may  take  Jn  1:41  as 
a  delicate  allusion  to  James  and  read  either:  “He  (Andrew)  was  the  first  one 
( protos )  who  found  his  brother  Simon,”  meaning  that  James  was  the  second 
one  who  found  his  brother  (John)  ;  or:  “He  (Andrew)  first  ( proton )  found  his 
brother  Simon.”  James  later  found  his  brother  John. — H.  M. 
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289.  [Jn  2:4]  J.  B.  Cortes,  “The  wedding  feast  at  Cana,”  TheolDig  14  (1,  ’66) 
14-17. 

A  digest  of  the  article  which  was  published  in  Mananum  20  (2,  ’58)  155-189 
[cf.  §  3-610]. 

290.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “Born  of  Water  and  Spirit:  Does  John  3:5  Refer 
to  Baptism?”  RefTheolRev  25  (1,  ’66)  15-23. 

“Whether  or  not  the  fourth  Gospel  has  an  esoteric  sacramental  intent,  is  a 
larger  question.  But  the  exegete  may  at  least  claim  that  John  3:5  does  not  lack 
either  intelligibility  or  relevance  without  Christian  baptism  being  read  into  it.” 

291.  R.  Walker,  “Jiingerwort  und  Herrenwort.  Zur  Auslegung  von  Joh  4:39- 
42,”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  49-54. 

There  is  no  support  for  an  essential  distinction  between  the  faith  based  on  the 
witness  of  the  Samaritan  woman  (Jn  4:39)  and  faith  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself  (v.  41),  although  the  direct  contact  with  Jesus  relieved  the  Samaritans 
from  dependence  on  the  words  of  the  witness  (v.  42).  In  the  Gospel  of  John, 
pisteuein  eis  (v.  39)  means  faith  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  as  much  as  the 
absolute  pisteuein  of  v.  4  f.  does.  However,  this  fact  does  not  deny  that  the  faith 
of  the  Samaritans  became  direct  and  broader  in  scope  (more  came  to  believe) 
through  the  contact  with  Jesus. 

Bultmann  wrongly  maintains  that  the  situation  of  the  Church  resembles  that 
of  the  Samaritans;  the  latter  had  direct  contact  with  Jesus.  The  faith  of  the 
Church  is  dependent  on  witnesses,  but  that  does  not  make  it  inferior. — H.  W.  B. 

292.  M.  Costa,  “Simbolismo  battesimale  in  Giov.  7,37-39;  19,31-37;  3,5,”  Rivist 
Bib  13  (4,  ’65)  347-383. 

H.  Rahner  reads  Jn  7:37-39  thus:  “If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  to  me,  and 
let  him  drink,  he  that  believes  in  me.  As  the  Scripture  says:  out  of  his  belly 
(i.e.,  out  of  Christ’s  side)  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters.”  Some  critics 
would  connect  these  words  with  the  rock  struck  by  Moses  in  the  desert ;  others 
with  Apoc  22:1-7  and  through  it  to  Ezek  47:1  and  Zech  14:8.  John  goes  on  to 
say:  “Now  this  he  said  about  the  Spirit,  which  those  who  believed  in  him  were 
to  receive,  for  as  yet  the  Spirit  had  not  been  given,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified.”  The  Evangelist,  enlightened  by  the  Passion  and  resurrection,  under¬ 
stood  that  Christ  was  referring  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  called  “baptism 
in  the  Holy  Ghost”  in  Jn  1:33. 

The  words  “so  that  you  also  may  believe”  suggest  that  the  blood  and  water 
flowing  out  of  the  side  of  Jesus  symbolized  some  supernatural  reality.  The  OT 
texts  quoted,  namely  Exod  12:46  and  Zech  12:10,  provide  the  clue  for  its  inter¬ 
pretation:  Exod  12:46  indicates  that  the  blood  signifies  the  birth  of  the  Church, 
for  it  is  the  blood  marking  the  new  people  of  God;  Zech  12:10  links  the  text  to 
Zech  13:1  and  through  it  with  Jn  7:37-39;  hence  the  water  was  the  symbol  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  those  who  believe  in  Him.  No  solid  evidence 
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exists  for  linking  the  text  with  baptism.  All  Catholics  agree  that  water  in  Jn  3:5 
is  the  baptismal  water.  Water  and  Spirit  in  this  text  are  shown  as  two  principles 
of  regeneration,  which  is  connected  with  the  cross  (Jn  3:14-16).  Christ  is  the 
central  figure  in  these  three  texts,  but  only  Jn  3:5  refers  to  baptism,  the  others 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. — C.  S. 

293.  J.  Mehlmann,  “Propheta  a  Moyse  promissus  in  Jo  7,52  citatus,”  Verb 
Dom  44  (2,  ’66)  79-88. 

In  Jn  7:52,  the  Bodmer  Papyrus  II  (P66)  reads  hoti  ek  tes  Galilaias  ho 
prophetes  ouk  egeiretai — “that  the  Prophet  (i.e.,  the  prophet  promised  in  Deut 
18:15-19)  is  not  to  arise  from  Galilee.”  This  makes  better  sense  than  “that  a 
prophet  (without  the  article)  has  not  arisen  ( egegertai )  from  Galilee.”  It  is 
supported  by  the  Bohairic  version  preserved  in  Bodmer  III,  and  by  the  Sahidic. 
— J.  F.  Bl. 

294.  [Jn  7:53 — 8:11]  A.  F.  Johnson,  “A  Stylistic  Trait  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  Pericope  Adulterae  ?”  BullEvangTheolSoc  9  (2,  ’66)  91-96. 

An  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  statistical  method  as  applied  to  the 
passage  shows  that  mathematical  word  counts  are  insufficient  to  discredit  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  7:53 — 8:11.  On  the  contrary,  the  explanatory  phrase 
in  Jn  8:6  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pericope  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel 
since  such  short  explanatory  phrases  that  interpret  the  significance  of  words 
just  spoken  in  the  narrative  are  an  unmistakable  literary  pattern  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. — J.  J.  C. 

295.  J.  S.  Ackerman,  “The  Rabbinic  Interpretation  of  Psalm  82  and  the  Gospel 
of  John:  John  10:34,”  HarvTheolRev  59  (2,  ’66)  186-191. 

The  usual  view  of  commentators  that  in  Jn  10:34  the  quotation  from  Ps  82:6a 
“you  are  gods”  refers  to  Israelite  judges  finds  no  support  in  the  rabbinic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Ps  82:6-7.  Whenever  Ps  82:6-7  is  used  out  of  context  by  the  rabbis, 
as  Jesus  has  done,  it  always  refers  to  the  “Sinai  myth”  that  the  Israelites  were 
named  gods  when  they  received  the  Law  at  Sinai  but  then  quickly  lost  their  god¬ 
like  status  by  their  sin  with  the  golden  calf. 

In  John’s  Prologue,  the  “Sinai  myth”  in  combination  with  the  myth  of  the 
descent  of  Wisdom  explains  why  rejected  Wisdom  reascends  into  heaven  after 
having  been  assigned  to  Israel.  A  major  contributing  factor  of  John’s  inter¬ 
pretation  was  the  rabbinical  exegesis  of  Ps  82:6-7  which  linked  the  immortality 
and  consequent  mortality  of  the  Israelites  to  their  being  given  and  quickly  re¬ 
jecting  the  Law  at  Sinai. — R.  J.  C. 

296.  *[Jn  10:41]  E.  Bammel,  “‘John  did  no  miracle’,”  Miracles,  179-202. 

297 .  J.  E.  Bruns,  “A  Note  on  Jn  12,3,”  CathBibQuart  28  (2,  ’66)  219-222. 

The  custom  of  anointing  the  feet  was  generally  unknown  in  antiquity.  How¬ 
ever,  Athenaeus  ( Deipnosophistae  12,  553)  tells  us  that  it  was  customary  in 
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Athens  among  persons  who  lived  luxuriously.  Now  John  mentions  items  of  great 
wealth  which  were  used  to  honor  Jesus,  e.g.,  the  costly  perfume  (12:5)  and  the 
large  amount  of  myrrh  and  aloes  purchased  for  the  burial  (19:39).  Further¬ 
more,  Polybius  ( Histories  26,  1,  12-14)  relates  the  remark  that  kings  smelled 
sweet  because  of  the  costly  perfumes  they  used.  Consequently  it  is  suggested  that 
the  phrase  “and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  perfume”  means 
simply:  “thus  did  the  pleasing  aroma  proclaim  the  presence  of  a  king.” — J.  J.  C. 

298.  [Jn  15:5,  8]  J.  Foster,  “A  Note  on  St.  Polycarp,”  ExpTimes  77  (10,  ’66) 
319. 

Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  may  possibly  have  been  given  his  name  by  St. 
John  as  the  apostle  thought  of  the  branch  bearing  much  fruit  ( karpon  polyn, 
Jn  15:5,  8)  and  of  the  dangers  at  Smyrna  and  of  the  promised  reward  for  faith¬ 
fulness  (cf.  Rev  2:10). 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

299.  E.  J.  Epp,  “Coptic  Manuscript  G67  and  the  Role  of  Codex  Bezae  as  a 
Western  Witness  in  Acts,”  JournBibLit  85  (2,  ’66)  197-212. 

The  recently  discovered  Coptic  MS  of  Acts  1:1 — 15:3,  dated  late  fourth  or 
early  fifth  century  and  designated  as  G67  in  the  Glazier  Collection  in  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library,  is  the  earliest  nonfragmentary  “Western”  MS  of  Acts 
and,  consequently,  has  considerable  significance  for  the  general  study  of  the 
“Western”  text  of  Acts.  More  specifically,  G67  aids  in  clarifying  the  role  of 
Codex  Bezae  (D)  as  a  “Western”  witness,  and  it  does  so  in  at  least  five  ways: 
(1)  The  long-standing  question  of  scribal  innovations  and  recent  textual  strata 
in  D  is  affected  in  at  least  four  and  perhaps  eight  instances  where  G67  now 
combines  with  D  to  offer  the  only  known  support  for  a  variant  reading;  these 
variants  cannot  be  due  to  the  vagary  of  the  scribe  who  produced  D,  nor  can 
they  represent  a  textual  stratum  which  entered  the  “Western”  text  about  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  D.  (2)  Coptic  G67  points  to  at  least  21  places  where  D 
may  have  been  conformed  to  a  non-“ Western”  text-type.  (3)  At  points  where 
D  is  now  lacking,  G67  provides  some  21  readings  which  may  represent  the 
“Western”  text,  either  in  readings  already  established  as  “Western”  or  by 
supporting  previously  less  well  established  but  quite  probably  “Western”  variants. 
(4)  G67,  in  at  least  12  cases  where  variants  found  in  D  are  supported  only  by 
later,  mixed  “Western”  witnesses  but  not  by  other  leading  “Western”  witnesses, 
confirms  or  greatly  strengthens  the  assumption  that  these  are  early  “Western” 
readings.  (5)  G67  provides  additional  and  early  support  for  some  60  variants 
found  in  D  and  other  leading  “Western”  witnesses  and  usually  supported  also 
by  a  number  of  mixed  witnesses.  These  strongly  attested  “Western”  readings 
which  now  find  added  support  in  G67  confirm  the  judgment  that  this  new  MS 
must  be  counted  among  those  few  “pure”  or  leading  “Western”  witnesses  which 
provide  the  best  attestation  for  early,  genuine  “Western”  readings  in  Acts. 

The  discovery  of  G67  and  the  publication  of  two  other  MSS  of  Acts  (Syriac 
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fragment  from  Khirbet  Mird  and  Latin  Codex  l )  open  the  way  for  a  renewed 
and  fresh  investigation  of  the  “Western”  text  of  Acts  and  many  related  ques¬ 
tions,  including  the  problems  of  homogeneity  and  recension. — E.  J.  E.  (Author). 

300.  *J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Jewish  Christianity  in  Acts  in  Light  of  the  Qumran 
Scrolls,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift ,  233-257. 

301.  J.  Garralda  and  J.  Casaretto,  “Uso  del  Antiquo  Testamento  en  los 
primeros  capitulos  de  ‘Hechos’,”  RevistBib  28  (1,  ’66)  35-39. 

Acts’  use  of  the  OT  shows  that  the  Church  was  convinced  that  the  OT  in  some 
way  foretold  the  events  of  the  NT,  that  she  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide 
her  in  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  consequently  spiritual  exegesis  at  times  com¬ 
pletely  transformed  the  literal  meaning  of  an  OT  text. 

302.  *E.  R.  Goodenough,  “The  Perspective  of  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift, 
51-59. 


303r.  M.  D.  Goulder,  Type  and  History  in  Acts  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  273]. 

(J.  L.  Houlden,  JournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  143-145)  : — “Despite  examples 
of  rather  forced  argument,  and  apart  from  fundamental  weaknesses  inherent  in 
the  method,  we  have  here  a  fascinating  and  cogently  argued  attempt  to  do  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  the  typological  hypotheses  in  relation  to  Luke- Acts.” 

304.  *E.  Haenchen,  “The  Book  of  Acts  as  Source  Material  for  the  History  of 
Early  Christianity,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  258-278. 

305.  R.  P.  C.  Hanson,  “The  Provenance  of  the  Interpolator  in  the  ‘Western’ 
Text  of  Acts  and  of  Acts  Itself,”  NTStud  12  (3,  ’66)  211-230. 

After  reviewing  distinctive  “Western”  readings  in  Acts,  H  suggests  that 
“some  agency  has  been  at  work  on  an  earlier  text  of  Acts  in  order  to  introduce 
order  and  clarity  into  that  text.”  The  major  conclusions  of  the  article  are: 
(1)  The  “interpolator”  is  the  best  word  for  this  agency  “because  it  implies  that 
the  characteristic  readings  attributed  to  it  are  secondary  without  implying  that 
they  emanate  from  an  editor  of  the  text.”  (2)  The  work  of  the  interpolator  is 
a  single  phenomenon  within  the  composition  which  we  call  the  “Western”  text. 

(3)  This  interpolator  has  no  special  knowledge  of  Judaism  nor  of  the  topography 
of  Palestine  and  no  special  interest  in  the  Jews  and  Paul’s  relation  to  them. 

(4)  Enough  time  has  elapsed  “for  Paul  to  be  thoroughly  idealized  and  treated 
as  a  theios  aner — an  interpretation  of  him  which  Luke  avoids.”  (5)  There  are 
“some  signs  in  the  work  of  the  interpolator  of  a  special  interest  in  magnifying 
the  role  of  Peter  and  the  possession  of  information  which  would  have  been  most 
readily  available  at  Rome.”  (6)  The  interpolator  “lived  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century”  and  was  a  person  of  education  and  wealth.  Lastly, 
(7)  The  interpolator  was  “preparing  the  work  for  canonization.” 

The  case  for  the  Roman  provenance  of  Acts  and  of  the  Western  interpolator 
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suggests  a  novel  interpretation  for  the  perennial  problem  of  the  abrupt  ending 
of  Acts,  viz.,  “The  Christians  of  Rome  know,  of  course,  what  happened  to  Paul 
once  he  reached  Rome  ....  What  they  want  to  know  is,  how  did  Christianity 
originate  and  how  did  it  distinguish  itself  from  Judaism  .  .  .  and  what  happened 
to  Paul  before  he  reached  Rome?,, — H.  H.  O. 

306.  J.  Jervell,  “Das  gespaltene  Israel  und  die  Heidenvolker.  Zur  Motivierung 
der  Heidenmission  in  der  Apostelgeschichte,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  68- 
96. 

The  current  opinion  (E.  Haenchen,  H.  Conzelmann,  U.  Wilckens,  J.  C. 
O’Neill,  F.  Hahn)  concerning  the  Lukan  conception  of  the  Gentile  mission  is 
that  only  after  Israel  had  rejected  the  gospel  and  in  turn  been  rejected  by  God 
is  the  way  free  for  preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  who  then  in  the  Church  become 
the  true  Israel.  Against  this  opinion  are  three  arguments:  (1)  Acts  does  not 
present  an  Israel  which  as  a  whole  has  rejected  the  gospel  but  an  Israel  divided 
by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  into  a  repentant  and  an  unrepentant  group.  Acts 
tells  of  mass  conversions  in  Jerusalem  (4:4,  etc.)  and  the  Diaspora  synagogues 
(13:43,  etc.)  of  Jews  zealous  for  the  Torah  (21:20).  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
favorable  response  comes  a  growing  resistance  and  persecution,  but  the  final 
outcome  is  that  some  believe  and  some  do  not  (28:24  f.). 

(2)  The  Church  is  not  called  the  tertium  genus  in  Acts,  and  the  name  Israel 
always  refers  to  the  Jewish  people,  who  in  distinction  from  the  Gentiles  are 
alone  called  adelphoi.  To  show  the  continuity  of  Heilsgeschichte,  Acts  empha¬ 
sizes  that  the  promises  are  fulfilled  first  to  Israel  (15:16  f.),  and  therefore  also 
to  the  Gentiles.  (The  Cornelius  story  does  not  deal  with  the  theology  of  Gentile 
mission  as  such  but  with  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision.)  Israel 
as  a  whole  does  not  reject  the  gospel,  but  those  who  do  “shall  be  destroyed  from 
the  people”  (3:23). 

(3)  It  is  Israel’s  acceptance  (not  rejection)  of  the  gospel  which  is  a  presup¬ 
position  for  mission  to  the  Gentiles  in  Acts.  According  to  Scripture  and  the 
commandment  of  Jesus  (Lk  24:45  ff.),  the  Gentiles  have  a  part  in  salvation  from 
the  very  beginning  (Acts  2:39;  3:25  f.),  but  this  salvation  means  participation 
in  the  promises  which  have  been  fulfilled  for  Israel.  The  situation  in  Pisidian 
Antioch  is  typical:  the  Gentile  mission  is  grounded  in  Scripture  (13:47),  not 
in  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  some  Jews  (13:46),  while  others  accept  it 
(13:43).  This  division  into  believing  and  unbelieving  Israel  repeats  itself  in 
synagogue  after  synagogue  until  the  gospel  reaches  Rome,  where  as  it  seems 
the  mission  of  the  Church  to  Israel  comes  to  an  end. — L.  G. 

307.  *A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “In  Search  of  the  Original  Text  of  Acts,”  P.  Schubert 
Festschrift,  103-110. 

308.  *J.  Knox,  “Acts  and  the  Pauline  Letter  Corpus,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift , 
279-287. 
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309.  *G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  “Miracles  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Miracles,  163- 
178. 

310.  *C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Christology  of  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  159- 
185. 

311.  *E.  Schweizer,  “The  Concept  of  the  Davidic  ‘Son  of  God’  in  Acts  and  Its 
Old  Testament  Background,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  186-193. 

312.  *E.  Schweizer,  “Concerning  the  Speeches  in  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Fest¬ 
schrift,  208-216. 

313.  L.  Swain,  “The  Meaning  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  ClerRev  51  (7,  ’66) 
535-540. 

The  meaning  of  Acts  “is  essentially  ecclesial.  Luke  wishes  his  readers  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  intimate  union  which  exists  between  the  Church  and  Christ,  through 
his  Spirit,  and,  more  particularly,  the  essentially  instrumental  character  of  the 
apostolate,  of  which  the  exalted  Christ  is  the  principal  cause.” 

314.  *P.  Vielhauer,  “On  the  ‘Paulinism’  of  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift, 
33-50. 

315r.  M.  Wilcox,  The  Semitisms  of  Acts  [cf.  NTA  9,  p.  433]. 

(E.  Haenchen,  TheolLitZeit  91  [5,  ’66]  355-357) : — Extensive  summary. 
Praised.  Critical.  Though  the  study  is  a  true  contribution  to  Acts,  the  reviewer 
disagrees  on  some  points  for  reasons  given  in  his  article  “Zum  Text  der 
Apostelgeschichte,”  ZeitTheolKirche  54  (1957)  22-55.  In  particular,  (1)  the 
use  of  participles  with  a  finite  verb  may  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  an 
Aramaism.  (2)  Some  of  the  alleged  Semitisms  are  in  reality  Septuagintalisms. 
(3)  Acts’  use  of  pronouns  does  not  prove  Aramaic  influence. — J.  J.  C. 

316.  *R.  R.  Williams,  “Church  History  in  Acts:  Is  it  Reliable?”  Historicity 
and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament,  145-160. 

317.  *[Acts  1:1-11]  A.  M.  Ramsey,  “What  was  the  Ascension?”  Historicity 
and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament,  135-144. 

318.  [Acts  1:3]  H.  Nibley,  “Evangelium  Quadraginta  Dierum,”  VigChrist  20 
(1,  ’66)  1-24. 

We  have  “in  the  early  apocryphal  writings  both  direct  and  indirect  evidence 
for  the  reality  of  the  post-resurrectional  activity  of  Jesus.  1)  By  uniformly  sup¬ 
porting  the  clear  and  unequivocal  language  of  Acts  1:3,  and  by  making  the  40- 
Day  teaching  their  principal  concern,  these  writers  serve  notice  that  this  latterly 
despised  and  neglected  theme  had  top  priority  among  the  early  Christians.  2) 
Under  the  heading  of  the  40-Day  conversations  the  same  writings  convey  to  us 
a  consistent  and  closely-knit  body  of  doctrine  3)  accompanied  by  an  equally 
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organic  structure  of  rites  and  ordinances — not  a  farrago  of  odds  and  er. 

Gnostic  manner.  4)  The  Gnostic  phenomenon  itself  attests  the  universal  aware¬ 
ness  that  such  a  teaching  had  formerly  existed  and  been  lost  to  the  Main  Church: 
the  specific  Gnostic  claim  to  possess  the  secrets  of  the  40  Days  shows  what  it 
was  that  was  missing.  5)  Furthermore,  the  apocryphal  writings  themselves 
fully  explain  that  loss  in  terms  both  of  secrecy  and  apostasy,  while  6)  the  great 
impact  of  the  40-Day  image  on  popular  Christianity  is  clearly  reflected  in 
popular  legends  and  cults. 

“As  indirect  evidence  we  must  consider  the  extreme  oddness  and  unpopularity 
of  the  40-Day  proposition,  logically  and  artistically  disturbing  and  burdened  with 
a  view  of  the  future  which  is  negative  and  frightening.  It  is  anything  but  a 
product  of  wishful  thinking  or  a  bid  for  popular  support.  Yet  the  only  arguments 
against  it  have  been  arguments  of  interpretation.  .  .  .  The  40-Day  episode  is 
indeed  unique.  If  it  never  took  place,  what  was  it  that  produced  the  singular 
phenomena  that  have  been  attributed  to  it?” 

319.  [Acts  1:6-11]  B.  M.  Metzger,  “The  Meaning  of  Christ’s  Ascension,” 
ChristToday  10  (May  27,  ’66)  863-864. 

The  statement  that  Christ  ascended  on  high  does  not  mean  that  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  so  many  feet  above  sea  level,  but  that  he  entered  a  higher  sphere,  a 
spiritual  existence.  At  Jesus’  final  appearance  to  his  disciples,  he  rose  from 
their  midst,  not  because  he  had  to  do  so  in  order  to  go  to  the  Father,  but  for 
didactic  reasons  in  order  to  make  his  last  act  symbolically  intelligible.  “The  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Ascension  is  the  Christian  affirmation  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Jesus  Christ  over  every  part  of  the  universe.” — J.  J.  C. 

320.  *C.  Ghidelli,  “Le  citazioni  nell’Antico  Testamento  nel  cap.  2  degli  Atti,” 
II  Messianismo,  285-305. 

321.  [Acts  2]  L.  Swain,  “Pentecost  and  the  New  Covenant,”  ClerRev  51  (5, 
’66)  369-377. 

A  study  of  the  biblical  texts  shows  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  in  the 
OT  between  the  Spirit,  particularly  compared  to  water  or  liquid,  and  the  New 
Covenant.  In  composing  Acts  2,  Luke  evidently  had  the  New  Covenant  in  mind. 
His  presentation  of  the  material  is  noteworthy.  In  recording  the  eschatological 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  50  days  after  the  resurrection,  he  underlines  its 
objective  character  and,  more  clearly  than  any  other  NT  writer,  marks  the 
stages  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Similarly,  for  Luke,  Christ’s  redemptive 
work  has  a  very  clear  dynamic,  spatiotemporal  aspect:  Jesus  instituted  the 
sacrifice  of  the  New  Covenant  at  the  Last  Supper  (Lk  22:20),  but  as  a  Second 
Moses,  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  he  must  present  himself  before  his  Father 
in  order  to  receive  the  blessing  of  that  sacrifice  and  be  able  to  communicate  it 
to  men.  Thus  Christ’s  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  assumes  a  priestly  aspect.  In 
this  viewpoint  Luke’s  Christology  resembles  that  of  Hebrews.  Again,  in  placing 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit  in  the  context  of  the  Jewish  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
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^uK‘JrJiJ^fiasizes  the  essentially  communal  and  liturgical  character  of  the  Church 
and  the  continuity  which  exists  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Israel. 

The  picture  presented  by  Luke  in  Acts  2  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  sealing  of 
the  New  Covenant  between  God  and  men,  with  Jesus  the  Son  as  the  Mediator, 
receiving  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  pouring  it  out  upon  his  disciples. 
The  Trinitarian  structure  of  the  work  of  redemption  is  here  very  clearly  pro¬ 
nounced. — J.  J.  C. 

322.  [Acts  2:1-41]  B.  F.  Meyer,  “The  Meaning  of  Pentecost,”  Worship  40 
(5,  ’66)  281-287. 

The  viewpoint  of  Peter’s  sermon  is  that  Pentecost  is  above  all  the  climactic 
fulfillment  of  salvation-history.  The  Messianic  event  has  taken  place,  and  the 
crucified  and  exalted  Messiah  lavishes  his  blessings  on  the  believers.  The 
eschatological  community  has  escaped  the  bondage  of  the  evil  age.  The  renewal 
of  the  world  and  the  swarming  of  the  Gentiles  to  Zion  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
all  Israel  shall  have  accepted  her  Christ. 

In  the  Lukan  perspective,  however,  Pentecost  is  not  so  much  a  climactic  end 
as  a  dynamic  beginning.  With  Peter’s  summons  to  salvation  the  apostolic  mission 
of  the  Church  is  launched.  The  glorified  Christ  now  stirs  up  and  channels  the 
energies  of  the  Church  through  the  Spirit  poured  out  on  Pentecost.  In  a  word, 
Pentecost  inagurates  the  age  of  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

323.  [Acts  2:1-42]  J.  H.  van  Halsema,  “De  historische  betrouwbaarheid  van 
het  Pinksterverhaal”  [The  Historical  Credibility  of  the  Pentecost  Story], 
NedTheolTijd  20  (2,  ’66)  218. 

Antiquity  was  acquainted  both  with  speaking  in  tongues  (glossolalia)  and 
with  speaking  in  foreign  tongues.  Therefore,  despite  modern  interpreters,  the 
Pentecost  story  should  be  considered  a  historical  report. — W.  B. 

k 

324.  [Acts  7:11,  36]  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,.  “The  Land  of  Egypt  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  JournTheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  7Q, 

At  Acts  7:36,  MSS  vary  between  ge  Aigyptou  and  te  Aigyptou,  and  the  same 
variation  exists  at  Acts  7:11.  NT  usage  would  indicate  that  ge  Aigyptou  is  right 
and  the  article  with  Aigyptos  is  wrong.  The  origin  of  the  confusion  seems  to  be 
paleographical,  TEN  and  GEN  being  easily  confused.  Moreover,  OT  practice 
suggests  that  ge  Aigyptou  be  read  rather  than  ge  Aigyptos  which  could  reflect 
the  Greek  idiom. — J.  J.  C. 

325.  [Acts  17:19-32]  *H.  Conzelmann,  “The  Address  of  Paul  on  the  Aero- 
pagus,”  P.  Schubert  Festshrift,  217-230. 

326.  R.  Silva,  “  ‘Eran,  pues,  de  oficio,  fabricantes  de  tiendas  ( skenopoioi )’ 
(Act.  18,3),”  EstBib  24  (1-2)  123-134. 

In  the  one  text  which  mentions  Paul’s  trade,  we  find  him  described,  along 
with  Aquila  and  Priscilla  as  skenopoios.  The  Greek  Fathers,  for  whom  this  rare 
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word  was  self-evident,  elaborated  but  little  on  its  significance.  Their  most  fre¬ 
quent  synonyms  were  skytotomos  and  skenoraphos ,  both  of  which  terms  refer  to 
someone  who  works  with  leather.  Bede,  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  skenopoios , 
pictured  Paul  as  a  weaver,  working  with  cloth,  hemp  or  goat’s  hair.  This  last 
line  of  reasoning  was  perfected  in  the  West  by  German  scholars  in  the  nineteenth 
century  (J.  L.  Hug,  V.  G.  Eichorn,  etc.).  Basing  themselves  on  the  Semitic  root 
of  the  name  for  Paul’s  native  region  ( qilqi — goat’s  hair),  they  supposed  that 
Paul’s  specialty,  learned  in  his  youth,  was  the  making  of  tents  out  of  goat’s  hair. 
But  Paul  most  probably  learned  his  trade  in  Jerusalem  where  weaving  was  not 
considered  an  acceptable  occupation  for  a  rabbi  and  where  the  tents  were  made 
of  hide.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  the  preferable  inter¬ 
pretation. — F.  M. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  11-249;  11-251— 252r;  11-256— 257;  11-365;  11-372. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

Paul 

327.  R.  Bring,  “The  Message  to  the  Gentiles.  A  Study  to  [on  ?]  the  Theology 
of  Paul  the  Apostle,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  30-46. 

Paul,  by  reinterpreting  the  OT  in  light  of  its  fulfillment  in  Christ,  understood 
the  Scriptures  in  a  way  contrary  to  that  of  the  Jews.  One  central  issue  was  the 
place  and  meaning  of  the  law.  The  Jews,  who  regarded  themselves  as  God’s 
chosen  people,  had  been  given  the  law  and  were  obedient  to  its  precepts.  In  their 
view,  the  Gentiles  were  outside  the  law  as  sinners  and  enemies  of  God.  Christ’s 
fulfillment  of  the  law  changed  that  situation,  removed  the  estrangement  based 
on  law  and  united  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Paul  taught  that  to  live  in  union  with 
Christ  is  to  live  in  fulfillment  of  the  law.  Thus  the  law  is  no  longer  a  set  code  of 
duties  to  be  accomplished  as  a  means  of  works  of  righteousness ;  instead  it  is  a 
dynamic  way  of  life  in  Christ. 

Paul  received  the  tradition  on  the  relationship  of  faith  and  law  from  Jesus 
himself  who  fulfilled  and  transformed  the  law  from  a  code  into  a  living  expres¬ 
sion  of  God’s  will.  The  command  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  does  not  mean 
to  teach  them  some  new  code,  but  to  admit  persons  to  the  saving  eschatological 
activity  of  God  in  Christ. 

This  understanding  has  some  implications  for  preaching  today.  We  should 
avoid  the  temptation  to  turn  the  gospel  into  some  form  of  legal  code  or  doctrine 
which  separates  men  from  each  other,  and  we  must  avoid  posing  as  though  we 
have  the  gospel  which  we  want  to  share  with  others.  Instead,  we  should  expect 
new  things  to  break  out  from  the  gospel,  and  in  the  company  of  those  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  its  strangers  and  enemies,  we  should  make  new  discoveries  when  we 
are  confronted  by  it. — R.  L.  S. 
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328r.  L.  Cerfaux,  La  theologie  de  VLglise  suivant  saint  Paul  [cf.  NT  A  10, 
p.  289;  §  5-297r]. 

(D.  Stanley,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  250-251) : — Extensive  summary.  Praised. 
The  new  edition,  100  pages  larger  than  the  first,  takes  account  of  the  last  20  years 
of  Pauline  research. 

329.  H.  Chadwick,  “St.  Paul  and  Philo  of  Alexandria,”  BullJ ohnRylLib  48 
(2,  ’66)  286-307. 

Of  all  the  non-Christian  writers  in  the  first  century  A.D.  Philo  is  the  one 
from  whom  the  historian  of  emergent  Christianity  has  most  to  learn.  There 
seems  to  be  an  indirect  relationship  between  John  and  Philo;  Hebrews  seems 
to  have  a  direct  dependence  on  Philo.  Paul  and  Philo  apparently  have  both 
drawn  on  a  common  stock  of  Hellenistic  Jewish  tradition. 

Instances  of  this  common  ground  are :  The  central  arguments  of  Rom  1 — 2  are 
found  in  scattered  passages  of  Philo.  Rom  10:7  f.  evidently  reproduces  a  com¬ 
mon  pattern  of  synagogue  exposition  since  it  occurs  no  less  than  four  times  in 
Philo.  Like  Paul  (Rom  11)  Philo  believed  that  all  Israel  would  eventually  be 
saved.  There  are  several  analogies  between  Philo  and  the  Corinthian  corres¬ 
pondence.  In  Philo,  milk  and  meat  correspond  to  different  spiritual  capacities; 
there  is  the  antithesis  of  psychikos  and  pneumatikos ;  and  several  striking  parallels 
to  1  Cor  13  suggest  that  some  of  the  material  Paul  used  was  current  in  the 
highest  devotion  and  aspiration  of  the  Greek  synagogue.  Furthermore,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Phil  2:6-10  is  illustrated  by  Philo’s  statement  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
was  caused  by  the  self-love  ( philautia )  which  imagined  the  Nous  to  be  an 
equality  with  God.  Lastly,  Col  1,  which  has  the  most  important  statements  of 
Pauline  Christology,  uses  terminology  in  ways  reminiscent  of  Philo. 

Whether  or  not  Philo  was  a  Gnostic  depends  on  the  definition  of  that  Protean 
term.  Certainly  his  writings  contain  much  raw  material  which  the  second- 
century  Gnostics  found  congenial,  and  in  his  thought  there  are  some  things 
which  suggest  that  Paul  was  not  the  original  creator  of  Gnosticism  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  term. — J.  J.  C. 

330.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Paulus  und  die  Weisheit,”  NT  Stud  12  (3,  ’66)  231-244. 

Research  has  established  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  tradition  in  Paul’s 
writings,  but  until  now  the  interest  was  limited  mainly  to  determining  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  tradition.  The  next  step  is  to  make  clear  Paul’s  theological  method 
in  relation  to  it.  Paul’s  relationship  to  Jewish  wisdom  has  long  been  recognized, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  apostle,  since  he  had  been  trained  as  a  Jewish 
theologian  and  remained  a  theologian  after  his  conversion,  would  probably  have 
organized  a  school,  apparently  at  Ephesus,  in  which  wisdom  was  practiced 
methodically,  i.e.,  theology  was  practiced  as  schooling  in  wisdom.  In  this  school, 
tradition — in  the  first  place  Christian  tradition — was  used  as  material  for  the 
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theological  schooling.  The  influence  of  this  type  of  schooling  is  evident  in  the 
writing  of  Paul’s  disciples  (Hebrews,  Pastorals,  etc.). 

It  is  apparent  that  certain  passages  in  Paul’s  letters  were  dictated  spon¬ 
taneously,  but  there  are  others  which  do  not  fit  smoothly  into  their  context, 
although  they  may  not  be  the  result  of  subsequent  redaction — passages  that  are 
not  related  directly  to  the  purpose  of  the  writing  or  appear  to  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  it  by  means  of  a  revision.  Several  pericopes  of  this  type  are 
analyzed:  2  Cor  3:7  ff. ;  1  Cor  1 :18  ff. ;  2:6  ff. ;  10:1  ff. ;  11:2  fT. ;  13 ;  Rom  1:18  if. 
The  analysis  indicates  that  the  passages  may  be  products  of  scholarly  activity 
practiced  in  the  tradition  of  Jewish  wisdom  by  Paul  in  his  school.  Further,  this 
analysis  may  have  significance  for  several  studies:  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
type  of  Jewish-Hellenistic  “school  theology”  in  which  Paul  grew  up;  for  the 
analysis  of  other  Pauline  passages,  e.g.,  1  Thes  5:1  ff. ;  Gal  3 — 4 ;  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  OT  and  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  Israel 
(Rom  9 — 11),  as  well  as  for  the  structure  of  his  theology. — H.  W.  B. 

331.  *W.  D.  Davies,  “Paul  and  Judaism,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Cen¬ 
tenary  Papers,  178-186. 

332.  C.  Haufe,  “Die  Stellung  des  Paulus  zum  Gesetz,”  TheolLitZeit  91  (3, 
’66)  171-178. 

Comparison  between  such  passages  as  Gal  5:2  and  5:14;  4:10  and  6:2;  3:10 
and  5:19  ff. ;  2:21  and  6:7,  etc.,  shows  the  sharp  antinomy  in  Paul’s  view  of  the 
Law  as  still  binding  and  now  abrogated.  We  can  understand  this  only  by  sup¬ 
posing  a  Pauline  distinction  between  cultic-ceremonial  law  on  the  one  hand  and 
God’s  laws  on  the  other.  Historical  circumstances  make  such  a  distinction  prob¬ 
able.  In  the  Galatian  controversy,  the  Jerusalem  Council  and  the  dispute  at 
Antioch,  circumcision  and  purity  laws  play  a  central  role.  Paul’s  insistence  that 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  no  longer  separable  and  his  view  that  Jesus  is  sinless  both 
argue  for  such  a  rejection  of  cultic-ceremonial  law.  When  in  Phil  3  he  envisions 
a  law  which  can  be  fulfilled,  it  is  clearly  cultic-ceremonial  and  Paul  rejects  it. 
Such  law  is  not  always  negatively  evaluated.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
(1  Cor  8:10;  Rom  14)  or  even  have  positive  value,  as  does  Abraham’s  cir¬ 
cumcision. 

Once  this  distinction  is  clear  we  see  the  full  weight  of  Paul’s  positive  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law.  There  is  a  binding  imperative  (Gal  5:14;  1  Cor  16:14). 
Its  norms  are  those  of  the  Decalogue  (Rom  13:9;  1  Cor  10:6;  1  Thes  4:5).  Like 
Jesus,  Paul  deepens  the  understanding  of  OT  law  (Rom  12:14,  17).  Imperatives 
are  tied  to  threat  of  punishment  and  promise  of  reward  (2  Cor  5:10;  Rom  14:10, 
12)  and  the  day  of  judgment  is  the  parousia  (Rom  2:16).  Hope  of  reward  and 
fear  of  punishment  are  for  Paul  legitimate  if  not  exclusive  motives  for  ethical 
behavior,  though  justification  depends  on  grace.  Grace  does  not  dispense  with 
law  but  presupposes  its  validity,  being  present  only  where  there  is  a  struggle  to 
conquer. — J.  H.  S. 
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333r.  I.  Hermann,  Kyrios  und,  Pneuma  [cf.  NT  A  6,  p.  149-150;  §  10-384r]. 

(O.  Michel,  TheolLitZeit  91  [4,  ’66]  277-278) : — Summary.  Reservations. 
Praised.  According  to  H,  the  pneuma  is  a  functional  concept  and  designates  the 
means  by  which  Christ  works  in  his  Church;  it  is  an  objective  reality  that  can 
be  experienced.  But  does  this  objective-reality  interpretation  do  justice  to  the 
variety  of  Paul’s  thought  in  2  Cor  3?  On  the  other  hand,  H  rightly  rejects  both 
the  Trinitarian  interpretation  and  the  understanding  of  pneuma  as  an  imper¬ 
sonal,  independent  force. — J.  J.  C. 

334.  T.  Holtz,  “Zum  Selbstverstandnis  des  Apostels  Paulus,”  TheolLitZeit  91 
(5,  ’66)  321-330. 

Apostolos  derives  from  the  sdliah  institution  of  Judaism,  but  Paul’s  use  of  the 
noun  takes  on  a  participial  coloring,  stressing  the  fact  of  his  being  sent  by  God. 
This  idea  is  more  reminiscent  of  the  OT  prophet.  The  universalism  of  Paul’s 
message  has  its  prophetic  parallels  only  in  Jeremiah  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  Did 
either  or  both  of  these  influence  Paul  ? 

Gal  1:15  is  usually  connected  with  Jeremiah.  Its  peculiar  feature,  however, 
Paul’s  interpretation  of  his  call  as  being  “set  apart,”  is  missing  in  Jeremiah  and 
to  be  found  instead  in  Isa  49:6;  42:6  and  especially  41:9.  Among  the  prophets 
such  an  idea  is  found  only  in  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Paul  cannot  be  proven  to  have  used  Jeremiah.  1  Cor  1:31  and  2  Cor  10:17, 
often  cited  as  “free  quotation”  of  Jer  9:22  f.,  can  as  easily  be  a  reminiscence  of 
1  Sam  2:10.  This  is  the  only  explicit  “quotation”  of  Jeremiah  in  Paul,  and  it  is 
more  probably  a  quotation  from  sources  used  for  Jewish  or  Christian  paraenetic 
purposes.  Nor  do  Rom  9:21-22,  1  Thes  2:4  and  4:5  prove  dependence  on  texts 
in  Jeremiah.  On  the  other  hand,  Isaiah  is  quoted  21  times,  13  passages  coming 
from  Deutero-Isaiah.  Five  of  these  latter  concern  the  apostolic  office:  Compare 
Rom  10:15-16  with  Isa  52:7  and  53:1;  Rom  10:20  with  Isa  65:1;  Rom  15:21 
with  Isa  52:15  and  2  Cor  6:2  with  Isa  49:8. 

Jeremiah’s  universalism  seems  much  like  Paul’s,  but  the  prophet  is  sent  to 
proclaim  judgment  whereas  Paul,  like  Deutero-Isaiah,  is  sent  to  proclaim  salva¬ 
tion.  That  Deutero-Isaiah’s  message  is  directed  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  fact  that  Paul’s  message  to  the  Gentiles  serves  Israel  also  (Rom 
11).  Deutero-Isaiah  is  also  the  source  of  Paul’s  understanding  of  his  apostolic 
suffering,  though  he  appears  to  have  reserved  the  role  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
of  Isa  53  for  Christ. — J.  H.  S. 

335.  *H.  H.  Koester,  “Paul  and  Hellenism,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
Centenary  Papers,  187-195. 

336.  M.  Mascialino,  “Temas  para  una  teologia  de  la  Historia  en  San  Pablo,” 
RevistBib  28  (1,  ’66)  53-55. 

The  background  and  the  evolution  of  Paul’s  cosmic  view  of  history  are  briefly 
sketched. 
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337.  *J.  Munck,  “Pauline  Research  Since  Schweitzer,”  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  Centenary  Papers,  166-177. 

338.  P.  Pascual  Recuero,  “Saulo  de  Tarso,  el  rabino  cristiano,”  CultBib  22 
(205,  ’65)  329-337. 

A  sketch  of  the  apostle’s  life  with  special  emphasis  on  the  rabbinic  background 
and  influence. 

339r.  W.  Schmithals,  Paul  and  James  [cf.  NTA  10,  p.  143;  §  10-769r]. 

(Anon.,  “Notes  of  Recent  Exposition,”  ExpTimes  77  [6,  ’66]  161-162)  : — Ex¬ 
tensive  summary.  S  “writes  most  interestingly  and  has  some  novel  though  per¬ 
haps  not  wholly  convincing  theories.”  He  maintains  that  to  settle  the  dispute 
concerning  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  Paul  agreed  that  “he 
would  not  try  to  convert  Jews  at  all,  and  so  in  all  Paul’s  missions  Peter  or  one 
of  his  group  would  also  be  at  work  seeking  to  win  Jews  into  the  Faith.” 

340r.  - ,  Idem. 

(J.  J.  Scott,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  262-263)  : — Summary.  Praised.  Reserva¬ 
tions.  Contrary  to  S,  not  all  the  opposition  to  Paul  came  from  outside  the 
Jerusalem  church.  Acts  15:1,  5  suggest  the  existence  of  groups  within  that  body 
which  actually  taught  salvation  by  Law.  Further,  S’s  argument  that  ek  peritomes 
(Gal  2:12,  etc.)  refers  to  Jews,  and  not  to  Jewish  Christians,  is  unconvincing. — 

J.  J.  c. 

341.  E.  Schweizer,  “Die  ‘Mystik’  des  Sterbens  und  Auferstehens  mit  Christus 
bei  Paulus,”  EvangTheol  26  (5,  ’66)  239-257. 

S  investigates  the  relationship  between  the  “juridical”  statements,  which  say 
that  Christ  died  for  us  to  remove  from  us  the  threat  of  judgment,  and  the 
“mystical”  statements,  which  say  that  we  (die  and)  are  raised  with  him.  (1)  The 
syn  Christo  statements  come  not  from  the  mysteries  but,  as  such  passages  as  1 
Thes  4:17;  2  Cor  13:4;  4:14  show,  originate  in  apocalyptic  language  concern¬ 
ing  the  future  resurrection.  (2)  Baptism  is  not  only  an  anticipation  of  the 
judgment  (John  the  Baptist)  but  also  of  entering  the  kingdom  and  the  life  of 
the  age  to  come  (Mk  10:15 ;  Jn  3:5 ;  Col  1:13;  Tit  3:5).  (3)  1  Thes  5:10 ;  Rom 
14:8  f. ;  6:4-9  show  the  transition  from  the  eschatological  to  the  present  usage 
of  syn  Christo,  but  to  check  an  over-enthusiasm,  life  with  Christ  is  connected 
with  baptism  in  his  death  in  the  distinctively  Pauline  statement  of  being  “cruci¬ 
fied/buried  with  Christ”  (cf.  1  Cor  6:11;  Rom  6:4).  (4)  Such  passages  as  1 
Thes  5:10;  1  Cor  6:11;  2  Cor  5:14  f.  combine  references  to  Jesus’  vicarious 
death,  our  dying  and  rising  with  him,  and  the  present  lordship  of  Christ  with 
its  ethical  consequences. 

Thus  the  unity  of  the  juridical  and  mystical  lines  is  maintained.  The  juridical 
statements  cannot  be  interpreted  anthropologically  as  salvation  lying  in  the 
repentance  of  the  sinner  because  of  the  objective  death  of  Christ;  the  mystical 
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statements  cannot  be  interpreted  anthropologically  as  salvation  lying  in  the 
ethical  achievement  of  the  believer  because  of  the  objective  apocalyptic  reference. 
Both  show  that  salvation  is  exclusively  the  work  of  God  in  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  puts  the  world  under  a  new  lordship,  seen  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  calling  the  baptized  to  obedience.  Both  are  therefore  sub¬ 
sumed  under  the  heading  “lordship  of  Christ.” — L.  G. 

342.  D.  Stanley,  “The  Last  Adam,”  The  Way  6  (2,  ’66)  104-112. 

A  chapter  from  a  book,  A  Modern  Scriptural  Approach  to  the  Spiritual  Ex¬ 
ercises ,  soon  to  be  published,  the  study  draws  attention  to  the  term  “last”  used 
by  Paul  to  designate  the  exalted  Christ  as  the  definitive  pattern  of  redeemed 
humanity.  While  most  NT  authors  begin  their  review  of  OT  sacred  history  with 
Abraham,  Paul  sought  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  a  highly  original 
typology  based  on  the  themes  of  creation.  His  antithesis  Adam-Christ  appears 
first  in  1  Cor  15:21-22,  45;  here  the  glorified  Christ  is  Last  Adam.  In  Rom 
5:12-21,  Jesus’  death  forms  part  of  his  work,  as  an  act  of  obedience  undoing  the 
evil  caused  by  the  first  Adam.  This  act,  placed  “in  our  stead,”  redeemed  rebel¬ 
lious  man  from  his  impossible  predicament.  To  this  vicarious  character  of  Jesus’ 
death  (and  resurrection)  must  be  added  man’s  personal  involvement  in  his  own 
redemption.  Jesus  died,  not  to  exclude,  but  to  create  the  possibility  of  man’s 
personal  collaboration  through  the  experience  of  Christian  death  (and  resurrec¬ 
tion). 

To  this  picture  of  the  Last  Adam  must  be  added  the  image-motif  (2  Cor  4:4; 
3:18;  Rom  8:29;  Col  1:15)  deriving  also  from  the  Genesis  creation  accounts. 
Paul’s  eschatological  viewpoint  asserts  that  by  the  power  unleashed  in  history 
by  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  man  is  to  be  redeemed,  not  by  a  mechanical 
process,  but  by  being  personally  involved  in  the  crucial  event  of  his  life:  the 
saying  “Amen”  to  the  Father  by  his  filial  acceptance  of  his  own  death  in  Christ. 
— D.  M.  S.  (Author). 

343r.  Studiorum  Paulinorum  Congressus  International is  Catholicus  1961  [cf. 
NT  A  8,  p.  148]. 

(E.  Kasemann,  TheolLitZeit  91  [3,  ’66]  186-187) : — Summary.  Praised. 
Critical.  In  the  104  papers  read  at  the  congress  any  scholar  will  find  some 
valuable  material.  But  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  essays  diminishes  the 
usefulness  of  the  volumes.  The  contributions  show  that  the  apostle  remains  a 
prisoner  of  Rome — the  Roman  Church.  Not  a  few  of  the  crucial  points  in 
Pauline  studies  are  not  treated  or  are  discussed  only  superficially. — J.  J.  C. 

344r.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  Gerechtigkeit  Gottes  bei  Paulus  [cf.  NTA  10,  p.  287]. 

(H.  Mueller,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  258-260) : — Extensive  summary. 
Praised.  Reservations.  His  “interpretation  of  justice  of  God  as  salutary  is  ap¬ 
pealing,  and  the  ontologico-eschatological  outlook  is  correct,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
define  man’s  cooperation  with  God’s  work  during  this  eschaton.” 
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345.  L.  Swain,  “Prayer  and  the  Apostolate  in  Paul,”  ClerRev  51  (6,  ’66)  458- 
465. 

Paul  stands  out  among  the  NT  writers  because  of  his  frequent  mention  of 
prayer,  the  importance  he  attaches  to  it  and  the  numerous  examples  of  prayer 
that  he  affords.  The  article  is  confined  to  the  Pauline  prayer  of  intercession  which 
the  apostle  makes  on  behalf  of  the  faithful  to  whom  he  writes. — J.  J.  C. 

346r.  W.  Thusing,  Per  Christum  in  Deum  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  288]. 

(J.  Zalotay,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  260-261): — Summary.  Praised.  In  this 
study,  which  continues  the  great  tradition  of  N eutestamentliche  Abhandlungen, 
two  chapters  are  outstanding:  one  deals  with  the  homogeneous  complexity  of 
the  Christian’s  relation  to  God,  the  other  with  the  harmony  between  Pauline 
theology  and  Jesus’  concept  of  God. 

Paul,  cf.  §§  11-308;  11-314. 

Romans,  1-2  Corinthians 

347.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “Die  historische  Situation  des  Romerbriefes,”  CommViat 
8  (4,  ’65)  199-208. 

Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not  a  theoretical  doctrinal  letter  of  introduction 
for  Paul  and  his  theology.  The  letter  was  occasioned  by  a  split  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles  within  Roman  Christianity.  This  situation  and  Paul’s  attempt  to 
bring  unity  are  indicated  by  the  thesis  of  the  letter  in  1:14-17.  The  Gentiles 
with  Stoic  pride  contemned  the  Jews  as  barbarians.  The  Jews  with  legalistic 
pride  excluded  the  Gentiles  from  justification  by  the  Law,  e.g.,  through  circum¬ 
cision.  Paul  sought  unity  in  the  gospel  which  constitutes  “salvation  to  all  who 
believe”  (1:16).  It  enables  the  Jew  to  recognize  the  faith  which  had  already, 
i.e.,  “to  the  Jew  first,”  been  addressed  to  him  in  the  Law,  e.g.,  in  the  story  of 
Abraham;  and  it  awakens  in  the  Gentile  the  same  “faith.”  Thus,  in  “faith”  all 
are  united  as  the  people  of  God. 

The  Gentiles’  pride  is  explicitly  attacked  as  ridiculous  even  according  to  pagan 
standards  in  1:18-22.  Likewise  the  Law  is  revaluated  in  a  new  context  within 
which  its  significance  is  extended  to  all  the  world  (2:17 — 3:20).  The  phrase 
“obedience  of  faith”  in  1:5  isolates  the  cardinal  ideas  of  both  groups.  For  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians,  faith  was  valued  apart  from  obedience  to  the  Law,  while 
obedience  without  reference  to  faith  was  crucial  for  the  Jewish  Christians.  Paul 
tried  to  unite  both  groups  under  the  one  idea  that  obedience  is  only  exercised 
correctly  through  faith,  and  faith  is  a  proper  acknowledgment  only  through 
obedience.  Paul’s  concern  for  unity  is  evident  also  in  the  exhortation  for  the 
“strong,”  i.e.,  Gentiles,  to  welcome  the  “weak,”  i.e.,  Jews,  in  chap.  14.  Likewise 
the  unity  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  is  argued  in  chaps.  9 — 11  and 
concretely  illustrated  by  the  collection  for  the  Jerusalem  community. — H.  E.  E. 
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348.  B.  Noack,  “Current  and  Backwater  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  Stud 
Theol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  155-166. 

In  Romans,  chaps.  9 — 1 1  are  not  an  independent  literary  unity  which  has  been 
inserted  as  a  parenthesis  into  the  Epistle.  Despite  the  importance  given  Rom 
3 — 8,  especially  in  Protestant  circles,  they  are  not  the  current  of  Romans ;  they 
are  the  backwater.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  set  forth  Paul’s  future 
plans  rather  than  to  unfold  his  concept  of  the  gospel.  He  uses  the  formula  “to 
the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek,”  as  one  means  of  explaining  to  the  Roman 
congregation  why  he,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  must  first  go  to  Jerusalem 
before  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome  and  the  mission  to  Spain.  Thus  the  current  in 
Romans  is  (a)  the  information  regarding  Paul’s  plans,  and  ( b )  the  defense  of 
his  preaching  the  gospel  first  to  the  Jew.  The  main  current  of  Paul’s  argument 
is  to  be  found  in  1:1-17 ;  3:9-20,  27-31 ;  chap.  4;  and  chaps.  9 — 11. 

As  Paul  was  dictating  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  was  rethinking  the 
problem  of  Israel’s  rejection  and  salvation.  In  particular  Rom  9 — 11  deals  with 
the  question,  “Can  Israel  be  saved,  and  how  can  it  be  saved  ?”  These  chapters  do 
not  represent  a  solution  to  the  problem  which  Paul  has  previously  worked  out. 
Rather,  the  material  from  9:1  to  11:24  represents  Paul’s  agony  as  he  wrestles 
with  the  problem  of  Israel’s  tragedy.  The  mystery  which  he  mentions  in  11:25-26 
was  revealed  to  him  at  that  very  moment  and  came  as  a  joyous  solution  to  the 
problem  which  he  had  previously  been  unable  to  solve. — R.  L.  S. 

349.  [Rom  5:12-19]  A.  Michel,  “Monogenisme  et  peche  originel.  Solutions 
acquises  et  tendances  nouvelles,”  AmiCler  75  (June  9,  ’66)  353-362;  (June 
16,  ’66)  376-381. 

The  relation  of  monogenism  to  original  sin  is  examined  from  various  aspects, 
scientific,  theological,  conciliar,  etc.,  and  from  the  various  statements  of  the 
magisterium.  The  pronouncements  of  the  magisterium,  including  Pius  XII’s 
Humani  Generis,  seem  to  leave  polygenism  an  open  question.  Furthermore,  Rom 
5:12-19  provides  no  apodictic  argument  for  monogenism.  In  that  passage  Paul 
concentrates,  not  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual  sinner,  Adam,  but  on  the 
uniqueness  of  the  sin  which  from  the  beginning  was  common  to  all.  The  apostle 
is  there  concerned,  not  with  an  ancestor  numerically  one,  but  with  the  corporate 
character  of  the  first  man. — J.  J.  C. 

350.  U.  Gerber,  “Rom.  viii  18  ff.  als  exegetisches  Problem  der  Dogmatik,” 
NovTest  8  (1,  ’66)  58-81. 

Bultmann’s  students  have  caused  a  revolution  through  their  studies  on  the 
relation  of  biblical  exegesis  to  dogmatics,  and  against  this  background  the 
problem  of  eschatology  is  examined.  Rom  8:18  ff.  is  studied  verse  by  verse,  con¬ 
cluding  with  three  theses  upon  which  a  dogmatic  should  be  built. 

(1)  The  present  eschatology  will  be  replaced  by  the  future  eschatology,  i.e., 
at  the  end  of  this  aeon  Christ  the  Lord  of  the  world,  now  hidden  except  to  faith, 
will  introduce  the  new  creation  of  God.  The  historical  character  of  the  gospel 
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throws  creation  into  the  perspective  of  the  promise  of  God.  The  approach  to 
theology  according  to  Paul  is,  not  to  begin  with  the  problem  of  death  and  the 
future,  but  rather  the  present  Christ  whom  we  meet.  (2)  The  doctrine  of  man 
gets  its  concrete  form  in  the  realm  of  all  creation  which  stands  under  both  God’s 
promise  and  God’s  judgment.  The  body  {soma)  for  Paul  does  not  have  an  in¬ 
dividual  meaning  but  refers  to  man’s  relation  to  his  fellow  man  and  to  the  whole 
of  created  reality.  It  is  informed  by  the  God-given  solidarity  of  man  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  (3)  Dualism  ( pneuma-soma ,  pneuma-sarx,  pneuma-kosmos, 
pneuma-ktisis)  is  avoided  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
reality  of  the  whole  world.  The  believer  bears  responsibility  for  the  whole  world. 
He  begins  this  responsibility  with  agape  for  his  fellow  man. — D.  C.  Z. 

351.  J.  Petrausch,  “An  Analysis  of  Romans  viii,  19-22,”  IrEcclRec  105  (5, 
’66)  314-323. 

An  analysis  of  the  text  reveals  a  self-contained  unit,  embedded  in  a  chapter 
which  summarizes  the  previous  dogmatic  reflections  on  Christ’s  redemptive 
work.  The  unit  supports  the  hope  of  final  redemption  which  Paul  is  trying  to 
instill  in  his  readers.  A  look  at  creation  as  it  appears  around  us  should  make  a 
Christian  optimistic  because  we  see  in  it  an  atmosphere  of  expectancy  and  a 
presentiment  of  final  redemption.  Paul  presents  this  expectancy  as  a  motive  for 
Christian  hope.  In  view  of  this  underlying  theme,  further  conclusions  and 
theories  can  be  drawn  from  the  text  with  regard  to  modern  questions  and 
problems. — J.  J.  C. 

352.  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  “Romans  8.28,”  Scot! our nT he 61  19  (2,  ’66)  204-215. 

The  various  possibilities  for  construing  panta  synergei  are  examined  in  detail, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  Vulgate,  AV  and  RV  correctly  under¬ 
stand  panta  as  the  subject.  The  first  part  of  the  verse,  therefore,  means  that 
nothing  can  really  harm  those  who  truly  love  God,  but  that  all  things,  even 
misfortunes,  must  help  them  on  their  way  to  salvation.  Dodd  objects  that  this 
interpretation  expresses  an  “evolutionary  optimism”  altogether  foreign  to  Paul’s 
thought.  In  a  biblical  context,  however,  to  say  that  all  things  assist  believers  is  a 
heightening  of  the  statement  that  God  assists  them ;  for  it  asserts,  not  only  that 
he  assists  them,  but  also  that  his  help  is  triumphantly  and  utterly  effective. 

Moreover,  Paul  is  here  deliberately  incorporating  a  piece  of  traditional  teach¬ 
ing,  as  several  examples  show.  Joseph,  e.g.,  speaks  to  his  brothers:  “You  meant 
evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it  for  good”  (Gen  50:20).  Also,  “I  know  that  it 
will  be  well  with  those  who  fear  God”  (Eccles  8:12),  etc.  At  the  same  time  Paul 
radically  transforms  this  traditional  teaching  by  grounding  it  in  God’s  revelation 
of  himself  in  Jesus  Christ. 

With  the  last  five  words  of  the  verse,  the  apostle  in  a  way  corrects  himself: 
“to  them  that  love  God,”  i.e.,  “to  them  that  are  called  according  to  his  purpose.” 
Their  love  for  God  is  a  sign  and  token  of  his  prior  love  for  them.  The  certainty 
of  hope  rests  upon  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. — J.  J.  C. 
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353.  [Rom  9 — 11]  L.  M.  Carli,  “Chiesa  e  Sinagoga,”  P alCler  45  (Mar.  15, 
’66)  333-355;  (Apr.  1,  ’66)  397-419. 

A  study  of  the  Vatican  Council’s  declaration  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  Church  shows  that  Cardinal  Bea  [cf.  §  10-598]  has 
incorrectly  interpreted  the  document  and  its  scriptural  basis. 

354.  [Rom  9 — 11]  J.  P.  Lichtenberg,  “Contenu  et  portee  de  la  Declaration 
conciliaire  sur  les  Juifs,”  NouvRevTheol  88  (3,  ’66)  225-248. 

The  Vatican  Council  in  its  declaration  concerning  the  Jews  and  their  relation 
to  the  crucifixion  reaffirms  the  doctrine  that  all  men  by  their  sins  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  Christ,  condemns  the  unjust  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  Jews  in  this  matter  and  insists  that  the  Bible  and  Christian 
teaching  furnish  no  basis  for  anti-Semitism. 

355r.  C.  Muller,  Gottes  Gerechtigkeit  und  Gottes  Volk .  Eine  Untersuchung 
zu  Romer  9-11  [cf.  NTA  9,  p.  279]. 

(O.  Michel,  TheolLitZeit  91  [3,  ’66]  187-188): — The  volume  is  clearly  a 
reply  to  R.  Bultmann,  though  much  attention  is  given  to  A.  Schlatter.  But  there 
is  no  history  of  interpretation  worthy  of  the  name.  M  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
reviewer’s  commentary  which,  more  than  A.  Schlatter,  utilizes  apocalyptic  and 
rabbinic  material  and  also  cites  the  Qumran  writings.  The  main  theses  which 
M  proposes  are  ripe  for  discussion  and  will  be  tested  by  a  detailed  exegesis  of 
Romans.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  explaining  justification  he  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  creation  and  God’s  rights. — J.  J.  C. 

356.  R.  Batey,  “  ‘So  All  Israel  Will  Be  Saved.’  An  Interpretation  of  Romans 
11:25-32,”  Interpretation  20  (2,  ’66)  218-228. 

The  essay  first  reconstructs  the  historical  situation  in  which  Paul  wrote  con¬ 
cerning  Israel’s  salvation;  next  it  investigates  Rom  11:25-32  in  the  light  of 
Paul’s  situation  and  correlations  drawn  between  the  existentiell  elements  in  his 
message  and  his  Sitz  im  Leben;  finally  the  existential  significance  of  his  gospel 
is  thus  more  fully  grasped,  and  our  contemporary  self-understanding  is  chal¬ 
lenged  anew  by  his  faith. 

357.  A.  Sisti,  “La  legge  dell’amore  (Rom.  13,8-10),”  BibOriente  8  (2,  ’66) 
60-70. 

The  exegesis  of  the  passage  considers  charity  as  a  debt;  the  extension, 
duration  and  measure  of  charity;  the  law  and  charity;  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  Paul  concerning  charity. 

358.  J.  Harrison,  “St.  Paul’s  Letters  to  the  Corinthians,”  ExpTimes  77  (9, 
’66)  285-286. 

It  seems  that  1  Cor  1:1 — 4:21  and  2  Cor  10:1 — 13:14  together  might  well 
form  one  complete  letter  since  the  same  strands  of  thought,  even  of  sarcasm 
(1  Cor  4:10;  2  Cor  11:19),  appear  in  these  chapters. 
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359r.  J.  C.  Hurd,  The  Origin  of  I  Corinthians  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  436;  §  10-773r]. 

(S.  MacL.  Gilmour,  CanJournTheol  12  [2,  ’66]  139-140)  : — Summary.  Praised. 
Prefers  conventional  interpretation  to  H’s  “interesting  and  often  intriguing 
hypothesis.” 

360r.  - ,  Idem . 

(W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  PerkS chTheolJourn  19  [3,  ’66]  47-49): — Extensive 
summary.  Praised.  Reservations.  The  volume  “combines  an  awesome  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  intricate  argument  with  such  superb  control  that  neither  obscures  the 
movement  of  thought.”  The  author’s  “reconstruction  is  surely  possible.  One  may 
consider  it  somewhat  less  than  convincing,  as  I  do,  and  still  admire  it  as  a 
superior  example  of  historical  argument.” 

361.  K.  Prumm,  “Zur  neutestamentlichen  Gnosis-Problematik.  Gnostischer 
Hintergrund  und  Lehreinschlag  in  den  beiden  Eingangskapiteln  von  I 
Kor?  I,”  ZeitKathTheol  87  (4,  ’65)  399-442. 

U.  Wilckens’  study  of  1  Cor  1 — 2,  W  eisheit  und  Torheit  (1959),  assumes 
(1)  that  certain  expressions  always  thought  to  be  genuine  parts  of  Pauline 
thought,  are  infiltrated  by  Gnostic  influence,  since  Corinth  was  a  center  of 
Gnosticism,  and  (2)  that  Paul  himself  came  under  this  influence.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  that  modern  Christianity,  with  its  debt  to  Paul,  is  largely  Gnostic. 
Wilckens  fails  to  see  that  Paul  speaks  as  a  teacher  of  the  whole  Church,  and  that 
the  specifically  occasional  nature  of  his  correspondence  must  be  accounted  for. 
Since  Paul  owes  his  faith  to  the  kerygma  of  the  Church,  his  faith  can,  with 
proper  safeguards,  be  understood  not  only  by  reference  to  later  NT  books,  but 
even  to  the  Gospels,  including  John.  Paul  did  not  view  the  Corinthian  disorders 
as  doctrinal;  indeed,  all  1  Cor  is  more  pastoral  than  doctrinal.  Had  there  been 
at  Corinth  a  teaching  of  the  identity  of  the  redeemed  with  the  pneumatic  Christ, 
this  danger  to  faith  would  have  been  perceived  by  Paul,  who  would  have  devoted 
space  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  question  of  the  resuurection.  The  occasional, 
practical  nature  of  the  letter  speaks  against  Wilckens’  interpretation  of  1  Cor 
4:8  as  well  as  his  exegesis  of  1 — 2.  He  strains  to  find  Gnostic  connections  where 
biblical  thought  as  an  explanatory  background  is  nearer  to  hand.  Sophia,  as 
used  in  1  Cor  1:17 — 2:5,  simply  refers  to  all  that  passes  for  wisdom  among  men, 
which  wisdom  has  been  surpassed  in  the  cross. — R.  A.  Bu. 

362.  - ,  “Zur  neutestamentlichen  Gnosis-Problematik.  .  .  .  (Schluss),” 

ZeitKathTheol  88  (1,  ’66)  1-50. 

U.  Wilckens  sees  in  1  Cor  2:6 — 3:3  reflections  of  the  Gnostic  myth  of  the 
Redeemed  Redeemer  and  his  union  with  the  redeemed.  Of  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  in  Paul’s  writing,  either  in  content  or  in  language  used.  Paul 
sees  the  mystery,  or  wisdom,  of  God’s  redemptive  activity  rooted  in  God’s 
eternal  purposes,  not,  as  Wilckens  reads  it,  in  the  Gnostic  myth  of  the  descent 
of  the  Redeemer.  Paul’s  insistence  on  the  Lord’s  deity  and  pre-existence  pre- 
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eludes  reference  to  a  redeemer  of  the  Gnostic  type,  nor  could  Paul  speak  of  a 
primeval  fall  of  such  a  Christ.  He  appeals  to  no  spatial  travels  of  Christ  in 
order  to  be  born,  as  posited  in  Gnostic  mythology.  An  interpretation  must  be 
judged  by  its  harmony  with  what  is  known  of  the  writer’s  personality  and 
thought,  and  Wilckens’  exegesis  is  not  consistent  with  what  is  known  of  Paul. 
Explanations  of  Wilckens’  key  terms  are  much  closer  to  hand  than  he  supposes. 
By  pneuma  is  meant  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  archontes  are  the  men  in  power 
responsible  for  Jesus’  crucifixion.  Sophia,  as  used  in  1  Cor  2:6 — 3:3,  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  term  including  the  various  viewpoints  concerning  the  one,  constant, 
apostolic  preaching.  Paul’s  use  of  the  first  person  plural  is  a  reference  to  the 
other  apostles.  Such  terms  as  “cross,”  “glory,”  and  “aeon,”  are  all  part  of  the 
basic  Christian  vocabulary,  and  cannot  be  more  meaningfully  explained  by 
Gnostic  overtones. — R.  A.  Bu. 

363.  A.  Feuillet,  “The  enigma  of  1  Cor  2:9,”  TheolDig  14  (2,  ’66)  143-148. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  RevBib  70  (1,  ’63)  52-74  [cf. 
§  7-867]. 

364.  J.  Massingberd  Ford,  “‘Hast  thou  tithed  thy  meal?’  and  ‘Is  thy  child 
kosher?’  (1  Cor.  x.  27  ff.  and  1  Cor.  vii.  14),”  JournTheolStud  17  (1, 
’66)  71-79. 

The  background  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  Corinthians  was  probably 
almost  exclusively  Jewish  since  they  were  such  recent  converts  and  their  teacher, 
Paul,  was  not  completely  turned  to  the  Gentiles.  More  especially  one  could 
postulate  a  background  where  Diaspora  Pharisee  Christians  present  to  Paul 
problems  which  arise  (1)  from  the  different  “castes”  obtaining  among  them¬ 
selves;  (2)  from  the  different  groups  of  proselytes  which  obtained  because  of 
the  varying  manner  of  their  reception  into  the  synagogue;  (3)  from  different 
schools  of  teaching  within  Pharisaism. 

Contemporary  legal  disputes  among  the  Pharisees  seem  to  lie  behind  1  Cor 
7:14  and  10:27  ff.  For  both  passages  the  exegesis  depends  on  the  meaning  of 
apistos  which  in  the  LXX  and  the  NT  does  not  seem  ordinarily  to  signify 
“unbeliever”  but  rather  one  who  is  not  trusted.  In  1  Cor  7:14  and  10:27  ff. 
apistos  may  mean  one,  especially  an  Amhaarez,  whom  the  Pharisees  did  not 
trust  with  regard  to  levitical  rules.  In  1  Cor  10:23-30  the  apostle  is  discussing 
foods  from  which  certain  Jews  abstained  according  to  levitical  regulations  but 
which  an  Amhaarez  would  eat  without  scruple.  These  foods  would  include  meat 
not  slaughtered  according  to  levitical  rules  and  food  not  tithed  or  not  kept 
kosher.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Pharisee  Christian  is  invited  to  dinner 
with  an  Amhaarez  Christian.  In  such  a  case  Paul  advises  the  guest  to  eat  without 
scruple  unless  the  conscience  of  another  Pharisee  Christian  is  disturbed  by  his 
action. 

For  1  Cor  7:14  the  explanation  may  be  that  Corinthian  converts  were  looking 
on  non-Christian  or  even  non-pure  Jewish  Christian  partners  as  of  doubtful 
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stock.  If  so,  then  the  text  cannot  refer  to  infant  baptism  but  to  levitical  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Apparently  the  Pharisee  Christians  regarded  themselves  as  a  royal  priest¬ 
hood  and  began  to  adopt  priestly  genealogical  rules.  Paul,  however,  would  wish 
to  wean  them  from  old  restrictions  and  teach  them  that  in  Christ  all  things  are 
new. — J.  J.  C. 

365.  *G.  Bornkamm,  “The  Missionary  Stance  of  Paul  in  I  Corinthians  9  and 
in  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift ,  194-207. 

366.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  T.  W.  Harpur,  “The  Gift  of  Tongues  and  Interpretation,” 
CanJournTheol  12  (3,  ’66)  164-171. 

The  consideration  of  the  scriptural  teaching,  particularly  that  of  Paul,  makes 
it  obvious  that  we  must  beware  of  two  extremes :  some  would  exalt  tongues  and 
insist  that  all  must  have  this  gift ;  others  would  deny  the  validity  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  in  any  form  and  despise  those  who  claim  to  experience  it. 

367.  J.  T.  Sanders,  “First  Corinthians  13.  Its  Interpretation  Since  the  First 
World  War,”  Interpretation  20  (2,  ’66)  159-187. 

Positivistic  exegesis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  literary  character  of  1 
Cor  13  is  rhetoric  (not  a  hymn),  in  a  certain  sense  paraenesis,  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  incongruity  of  chap.  13  within  its  present  context.  It  failed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relationship  of  the  chapter  to  the  book  as  a  whole. 

The  theological  exegesis  of  K.  Barth  et  al.  correctly  sought  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  chaps.  12 — 14  in  the  word  “love,”  which  was  seen  as  the  beginning 
and  end  of  Christian  existence,  the  way  of  the  divine  possibility  in  all  human 
possibilities.  Barth  saw  that  the  word  “love”  of  chap.  13  provides  the  escha- 
tologically  oriented  answer  to  the  problems  of  12 — 14.  If  agape  is  an  expression 
of  the  Pauline  view  that  the  Christian  is  one  who  has  previously  died  and  who 
now  lives  in  Christ,  then  two  consequences  follow  for  Barth:  (1)  the  question 
regarding  to  whom  agape  is  addressed  has  been  transcended,  and  (2)  the  same 
point  is  being  made  by  both  13  and  15.  Chap.  15  is  then  seen  to  make  the  point 
even  better  than  13. 

A  corrective  to  this  view  was  applied  in  the  critical  theological  exegesis  of 
R.  Bultmann  et  al.  Chaps.  13  and  15  do  make  the  same  point — the  latter  dealing 
with  eschatology  in  a  speculative  manner,  the  former  treating  the  subject  in  its 
meaning  for  present  existence.  Thus  15  is  not  superior  to  13.  H.  D.  Wendland 
further  clarified  the  Barthian  view  by  bringing  to  radical  expression  the  under¬ 
standing  of  agape  implicit  in  it.  Agape  is  the  presence  of  the  transcendent  in  the 
sphere  of  the  finite. 

The  exegesis  of  chap.  13  in  the  present  century  has  shown  that  13  must  be 
understood  in  relation  to  chaps.  12  and  14,  although  it  does  not  belong  in  its 
present  context.  What  then  was  its  original  position?  Chap.  13  gives  an 
explanation  of  existence  which  shows  the  relativity  of  both  glossalalia  and 
prophecy.  It  is  the  “more  excellent  way”  of  12:31b,  and  should  follow  14:40. 
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Agape  is  in  contrast  to  human  experience,  but  it  is  not  beyond  human  experience. 
The  experience  of  agape  is  the  expression  of  the  presence  of  the  transcendent 
in  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  It  is  the  call  made  upon  me  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
myself.  Paul  is  saying,  love  is  God. — J.  T.  S.  (Author). 

368.  [1  Cor  15:32]  R.  E.  Osborne,  “Paul  and  the  Wild  Beasts,”  JouruBibLit 
85  (2,  ’66)  225-230. 

Paul  speaks  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  and  the  expression  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  and  neither  set  of  arguments  proves 
decisive.  What  little  archaeological  evidence  we  have  tends  to  favor  the  meta¬ 
phorical  interpretation.  It  may  be  that  a  Qumran  text  helps  explain  the  expres¬ 
sion.  In  Hab  2:17  we  read  “The  violence  done  to  Lebanon  will  overwhelm  you; 
the  destruction  of  the  beasts  will  terrify  you”  (RSV).  Now  the  Dead  Sea 
Scroll  commentary  on  this  verse  is  as  follows:  “For  Lebanon  is  the  Council  of 
the  Community;  and  the  beasts  are  the  Simple  of  Judah  who  keep  the  Law.” 
This  designation  of  “beasts”  as  those  who  keep  the  Law  fits  in  perfectly  with 
Paul’s  opponents.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  “beasts”  of  1  Cor  15:32 
were  the  legalists,  the  Judaizers,  and  not,  as  some  commentators  would  have  it, 
the  imperial  power  or  the  magistrates  at  Ephesus  or  even  primarily  the  city  mob 
urged  on  by  the  union  of  shrine  makers.  The  “beasts”  were  the  same  people  who 
had  stirred  up  trouble  before  (e.g.,  Acts  17:13)  and  who  were  to  do  so  later  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  21:27  ff.). — J.  J.  C. 

369.  [2  Cor  11:27]  E.  F.  F.  Bishop,  “ ‘In  Famine  and  Drought’,”  EvangQuart 
38  (3,  ’66)  169-171. 

Instead  of  the  usual  translation  for  the  phrase,  “hunger  and  thirst,”  a  more 
realistic  rendering  for  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area,  Palestine  in  particular, 
would  be  “in  famine  and  drought.” 

Galatians — Thessalonians 

370.  D.  W.  B.  Robinson,  “The  Distinction  Between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Believers  in  Galatians,”  AusBibRev  13  (1-4,  ’65)  29-48. 

“Our  conclusion  briefly  is:  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  are  ‘one  person’  in 
Christ,  in  one  baptism  representing  Christ’s  death  and  through  faith  in  him 
without  works  of  the  law.  The  Gentiles  are  sons  of  Abraham  since  they  are 
those  to  whom,  in  Christ,  the  promise  of  blessing  and  justification  was  made: 
and  here  they  are  one  with  Jews  who,  in  believing,  are  likewise  true  sons  of 
their  physical  forefather  Abraham.  But  whereas  believing  Jews  have  also  the 
character  of  ‘the  Israel  of  God’  and  are  children  of  ‘Jerusalem  above’ — for 
reasons  set  out  more  largely  in  the  economy  of  salvation  described  in  Romans — 
this  peculiarly  Israelite  or  Jewish  ‘fulfilment’  character  does  not  belong  to  Gentile 
believers,  who  are  the  inheritors  of  other  promises.  Salvation  comes  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles:  but  how  are  Gentiles  to  recognize,  among  the  many  Jews, 
those  with  whom  they  are  truly  one  person  in  Christ,  especially  as  Jews  still 
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keep  the  law?  Only  those  Jews  who,  even  while  they  may  keep  the  law  them¬ 
selves,  know  liberty  from  it,  are  the  true  Israel,  the  true  light  of  the  Gentiles. 
These  will  not  seek  to  lay  the  law  as  a  necessity  on  the  Gentiles  believers/’ 

371.  A.  L.  Mulka,  “Fides  quae  per  Caritatem  Operatur’  (Gal  5,6),”  CathBib 
Quart  28  (2,  ’66)  174-188. 

Although  Paul  in  his  Epistles  often  connects  faith  and  love,  nowhere  else  are 
they  so  closely  connected  as  in  Gal  5:6,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  the 
participle  energoumene  followed  by  the  preposition  dia.  Both  are  important  for 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  text. 

A  survey  of  the  patristic  interpretation  of  energoumene  is  followed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  interpretation  of  the  great  Protestant  writers,  of  St.  Thomas 
and  the  post-Tridentine  authors.  While  the  Latin  Fathers  generally  favored  an 
active  sense  for  the  participle  and  the  Greeks  a  passive,  there  is  no  unanimity  at 
all  among  modern  writers  on  this  text.  Dia  is  treated  much  more  briefly ;  in  this 
passage  it  indicates  an  agency  of  some  sort.  As  to  construction,  Gal  5:4-6  is 
built  on  a  chiastic  principle  that  is  antithetical  at  the  same  time,  and  the  concept 
is  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

The  faith  of  Gal  5:6  is  none  other  than  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
entire  Epistle:  a  faith  that  comes  from  the  Spirit  and  is  the  principle  of  our 
justification,  but  one  that  demands  an  active  response.  We  have  been  refashioned 
in  Christ,  but  precisely  to  work  out  our  salvation  in  union  with  him  in  the 
performance  of  those  works  that  are  conducive  to  salvation.  W.  H.  P.  Hatch 
and  G.  G.  Findlay  correctly  hold  that  faith  is  the  source  of  love  and  love  is  the 
work  of  faith ;  faith  waits,  but  it  works ;  and  love  is  its  working  energy. — I.  M. 

372.  *E.  Kasemann,  “Ephesians  and  Acts,”  P.  Schubert  Festschrift,  288-297. 

373.  [Eph  4:18]  Fisher  of  Lambeth,  “Blind  or  Hard  of  Heart?”  Theology 
69  (547,  ’66)  25-26. 

What  fresh  evidence  or  argument  justifies  the  NEB’s  rejection  of  Armitage 
Robinson’s  careful  conclusion  that  porosis  means  blindness  rather  than  hardness 
of  heart? 

374.  [Eph  4:18]  Colville  of  Culross,  “Blind  or  Hard  of  Heart?”  Theology 
69  (550,  ’66)  171. 

In  favor  of  Fisher’s  opinion  [cf.  preceding  abstract]  are  the  facts  that  in 
Suidas  the  adjective  poros  means  “blind,”  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
“blindness”  may  be  as  near  as  “hardness”  to  the  original  meaning  of  porosis. 

375.  [Eph  4:18]  C.  H.  Dodd,  “Blind  or  Hard  of  Heart?”  Theology  69  (551, 
’66)  223-224. 

In  reply  to  Archbishop  Fisher’s  query  [cf.  supra'] ,  the  reasons  are  adduced 
for  NEB’s  translation  of  porosis,  among  them  the  fact  that  in  Eph  4:18  “we  have 
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two  distinct  metaphorical  expressions,  eskotismenoi  (equivalent  to  blindness) 
and  porosis  tes  kardias,  which  cannot  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
The  writer  must  surely  have  had  some  feeling  for  the  primary  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  terms  he  was  using.  Eskotismenoi  te  dianoia  we  have  rendered, 
‘their  wits  are  beclouded’  (‘they  were  dim-witted’,  as  we  say  colloquially). 
Porosis ,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  proper  sense  of  petrification,  is  no  bad  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  impenetrability  of  a  mind  into  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  idea.  Accordingly  we  have  rendered,  ‘their  minds  have  grown  hard  as 
stone’.” 

376.  J.  Cambier,  “Le  grand  mystere  concernant  le  Christ  et  son  Lglise. 
fiphesiens  5,22-33,”  Biblica  47  (1,  ’66)  43-90. 

Three  interpretations  are  generally  proposed:  (1)  The  mysterion  is  the 
sacrament  of  marriage,  an  interpretation  today  generally  abandoned.  (2)  The 
mysterion  is  the  hidden  sense  of  Gen  2:24,  a  sense  which  is  accessible  only  to 
those  who,  like  Paul,  had  a  charismatic  understanding,  and  refers  to  the  union 
of  Christ  and  His  Church.  (3)  This  interpretation  dissociates  v.  32  from  Gen 
2:24  and  considers  the  mysterion  as  a  direct  qualification  of  the  union  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  which  is  the  subject  of  the  whole  section  5:22-33. 

This  third  interpretation  results  from  the  following  considerations:  (a)  the 
examination  of  the  context  of  5:22-33;  ( b )  the  composition  of  5:22-33;  (c)  the 
structure  of  5:22-33;  (d)  the  exegesis  of  5:22-33.  The  discussion  is  rounded  off 
by  these  remarks:  (1)  The  submission  of  the  Church  to  Christ  is  an  example 
for  wives  to  follow.  (2)  The  love  of  Christ  for  his  Church  is  an  example  for 
husbands  to  follow.  (3)  The  profound  mystery  is  the  relation  Christ-Church 
and  has  the  same  connotation  as  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle,  i.e.,  the  saving  will  of 
God  through  Christ,  the  Lord  of  all  beings ;  it  is  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  which 
Paul  is  charged  to  announce  to  the  whole  world. — P.  P.  S. 

377.  J.  Coppens,  “Les  affinites  litteraires  de  l’hymne  christologique  Phil.,  II, 
6-11,”  EphTheolLov  42  (1,  ’66)  238-241. 

A.  Feuillet’s  article  [cf.  §  10-1016]  brings  new  light  on  many  points,  but 
reservations  are  noted  on  other  points.  In  general,  the  literary  contacts  which 
the  Christological  hymn  has  with  the  Servant  songs  are  less  numerous  and  less 
certain  than  generally  believed.  The  similarities  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  NT  writer  was  inspired  by  the  general  cadre  of  the  fourth  Servant  song. 
-J.  J.  C. 

378.  A.  Feuillet,  “L’hymne  christologique  de  l’Lpitre  aux  Philippiens  (II, 
6-11).  (Suite),”  RevBib  72  (4,  ’65)  481-507.  [Cf.  §  10-1016.] 

A  careful  examination  of  the  principal  arguments  offered  for  the  Pauline 
origin  of  the  pericope  shows  them  to  be  insufficient.  When  considered  in 
relation  to  the  ensemble  of  Pauline  theology,  the  contrast  between  the  hymn  of 
Col  1:15-20  and  that  of  Phil  2:6-11  is  striking*  and  unmistakable.  A  simple 
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imitation  by  the  apostle  of  earlier  hymnic  and  liturgical  language  suffices  to 
explain  Col  1:15-20  but  not  Phil  2:6-11.  Moreover,  if  Paul  were  the  original 
author  of  Phil  2:6-11,  only  vv.  6-8  agree  with  his  intended  lesson  of  humility. 
Vv.  9-11  are  much  better  explained  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-Pauline  fragment. 

The  literary  structure  of  the  passage  seems  best  explained  by  a  twofold 
division — humiliations  and  glorifying  reward.  Moreover,  if  v.  8  is,  as  seems 
likely,  a  Pauline  gloss,  the  original  hymn  would  consist  of  two  perfectly  balanced 
strophes  of  six  lines  each. 

The  original  hymn,  archaic  in  its  theology,  was  probably  concerned  with 
salvation,  but  Paul  made  it  paraenetic.  Despite  Chrysostom  and  others,  the  text 
of  Paul  is  not  so  theologically  exact  and  leaves  full  liberty  for  various  inter¬ 
pretations  (provided  one  does  not  deny  the  strict  divinity  and  the  true  humanity 
of  Jesus).  The  culmination  of  Paul’s  reflections  on  the  mystery  of  Christ  is 
found,  not  in  Phil  2:6-11,  but  in  Col  1:15-20.  More  important,  however,  than 
speculative  theology  is  the  Christian’s  imitation  of  the  Lord.  Phil  2:6-11  has 
incomparable  paraenetic  power,  and  Paul’s  gloss  (v.  8)  on  the  original  hymn 
admirably  expresses  the  moral  and  exemplary  nature  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and 
their  contrast  to  Adam’s  disobedience. — J.  J.  C. 

379.  [Phil  2:15]  S.  K.  Finlayson,  “Lights,  Stars  or  Beacons,”  ExpTimes  77 
(6,  ’66)  181. 

Phosteres  seems  to  mean,  not  “lights”  (RSV)  nor  “stars”  (NEB),  but 
“beacons”  (Knox). 

380.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “St.  Paul  in  Rome.  3.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,”  Bull 
JohnRylLib  48  (2,  ’66)  268-285. 

It  seems  that  Col  was  written  by  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
Some  object  that  the  one  who  wrote  Rom,  Gal  and  1,  2  Cor  would  not  have 
written  Col.  But  this  is  to  underestimate  the  versatility  of  the  apostle  in  dealing 
with  a  new  situation.  Others  affirm  that  the  heresy  of  Col  resembles  2nd-century 
Gnosticism.  However,  the  teaching  is  rather  that  of  incipient,  lst-century 
Gnosticism.  Still  other  scholars  postulate  a  short  genuine  letter  of  Paul  to  which 
several  additions  were  made.  But  the  very  complexity  of  this  theory  militates 
against  it. 

The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  judged  according  to  two  criteria  for  determining 
the  chronology  of  Paul’s  writings:  the  relation  to  (a)  the  eschatological  hope 
and  ( b )  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ.  While  there  is  no  important  devel¬ 
opment  on  the  parousia,  nevertheless  certainty  regarding  the  parousia  is  clear 
(Col  3:4,  cf.  Rom  8:18-25).  There  is  also  a  more  advanced  stage  in  thinking 
concerning  the  Mystical  Body  than  is  found  in  Rom  and  Cor,  for  in  Col  and  Eph, 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  head  of  the  Body. 

The  Colossian  heresy  itself  was  basically  Jewish  with  some  non- Jewish 
philosophy  added.  A  large  place  was  accorded  to  the  cult  of  angels.  A  Nag 
Hammadi  text  affirms  some  Jewish  sects  believed  that  God  created  the  world 
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through  the  angels.  Between  Qumran  and  the  Colossian  heresy  there  are  points 
of  contact,  but  it  seems  more  prudent  to  hold  that  the  Colossian  heresy  shows 
the  influence,  not  particularly  of  Qumran,  but  of  nonconformist  Judaism. 

The  concept  of  Christ  as  creator  of  the  world  seems  based  on  a  Christian  hymn 
or  confession  in  which  he  is  celebrated  as  divine  Wisdom.  Whatever  form  the 
hymn  originally  had,  the  description  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Body  (Col 
1:18)  is  probably  Pauline  and  a  survival  of  the  Hebrew  concept  of  corporate 
personality. 

Paul  tells  his  converts  that  it  is  foolish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  angelic  powers 
as  though  they  controlled  the  way  from  God  to  man  and  back  from  man  to  God. 
That  way  is  now  controlled  by  Christ  who  has  subjugated  these  powers. — J.  J.  C. 

381.  R.  Gregson,  “A  Solution  to  the  Problems  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles,” 
EvangTheol  38  (2,  ’66)  76-80. 

The  present  sequence  of  the  Thessalonian  writings  creates  problems  relating 
to  the  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  letters.  These  problems  would  be  solved  if 
the  sequence  were  reversed,  and  several  reasons  favor  this  inversion.  1  Thes 
has  a  more  mature  eschatological  teaching,  is  much  more  complete,  and  its 
whole  tone  is  one  of  joy  and  assurance  such  as  would  be  the  fitting  sequel  to  the 
anxiety  of  2  Thes.  On  the  other  hand,  scribes  may  have  placed  1  Thes  first 
because  it  is  longer  and  was  probably  read  more  often. — J.  J.  C. 

382.  P.  Nepper-Christensen,  “Das  verborgene  Herrnwort.  Eine  Unter- 
suchung  fiber  1.  Thess.  4,13-18,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2,  ’65)  136-154. 

Paul  seems  to  cite  a  saying  of  Jesus  in  1  Thes  4,  but  the  source  of  the  saying, 
whether  it  be  a  variation  of  something  in  the  Gospels,  or  an  agraphon,  or  a 
special  revelation  of  the  risen  Christ,  has  never  been  adequately  determined.  The 
apostle  responds  to  a  question  of  the  Thessalonians  concerning  the  martyrs  who 
have  died  because  of  their  loyalty  to  Christ  ( dia  tou  lesou,  v.  14)  and  to  support 
his  preaching  of  the  general  resurrection,  he  cites  a  word  of  the  Lord  (v.  15, 
the  ground  introduced  by  gar).  The  actual  quotation  is  found  in  vv.  16-17, 
verbatim  in  16a  (beginning  with  hoti),  and  with  modifications  in  16b-17  (e.g., 
the  “we”  form). 

The  quotation  itself  refers  to  (a)  the  parousia,  ( b )  the  resurrection  and  ( c ) 
those  who  are  then  alive,  but  it  is  mostly  ( c )  which  interests  Paul  here.  If  this 
is  the  extent  of  the  saying,  then  the  passages  usually  cited  in  the  Gospels  are 
not  real  parallels;  to  call  it  an  agraphon  begs  the  question;  and  it  cannot  be 
based  on  a  special  revelation  because  the  saying  is  false  in  what  concerns  Paul 
personally.  It  is,  however,  a  real  saying  from  the  tradition  of  the  “words  of  the 
Lord,”  although  used  only  in  modified  form  where  otherwise  only  elements  ( b ) 
and  (c)  are  cited:  in  Jn  11:25  f.  (which  does  not  fit  its  context)  and  1  Cor 
15:51  f.,  both  concerning  ( b )  the  resurrection  and  ( c )  those  who  are  then 
alive. — L.  G. 
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Pastorals — A  p  ocalypse 

383r.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  Die  Anfdnge  urchristlicher  Rechtsbildungen.  Studien 
zu  den  Pastoralbriefen  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  434]. 

(G.  Delling,  TheolLitZeit  91  [1,  ’66]  37): — Summary.  Praised. 

384r.  P.  N.  Harrison,  Paulines  and  Pastorals  (London:  Villiers  Publications, 
1964),  141  pp. 

(K.  Grayston,  JournTheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  145-147): — Summary.  Critical. 
H’s  The  Problem  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1921)  opened  a  new  period  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  had  not  published  this  second  edition  of  the 
work,  “his  memory  and  reputation  would  have  been  better  served.” 

385.  R.  Lachenschmid,  “Geheimnis  unseres  Christseins.  Das  Christuslied  aus 
1  Tim  3,16,”  GeistLeb  39  (3,  ’66)  225-229. 

A  brief  meditative  exegesis  of  the  passage. 

386.  [2  Tim  3:8]  K.  Koch,  “Das  Lamm,  das  Agypten  vernichtet.  Ein  Fragment 
aus  Jannes  und  Jambres  und  sein  geschichtlicher  Hintergrund,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  79-93. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  Targum  of  Pseudo- Jonathan  on  Exod 
1:15;  7:11  and  Num  22:22  has  a  tradition  similar  to  that  of  2  Tim  3:8.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  commonly  noticed  that  the  Targum  comment  (Exod  1:15) 
on  Jannes  and  Jambres  seems  to  be  an  interpolation.  A  study  of  the  pericope’s 
genre  and  apocalyptic  traits  indicates  that  the  fragment  belongs  to  a  lost 
apocalyptic  historical  account  written  in  Aramaic.  Similarly  the  Targum  refer¬ 
ences  to  Jannes  and  Jambres  (Exod  7:11;  Num  22:22)  point  to  an  interpolated 
Aramaic  fragment. 

In  the  Targum  on  Exod  1:15,  Moses  is  described  as  the  lamb  which  destroys 
the  Egyptians.  Apoc  17:14  portrays  Christ  the  Lamb  as  a  destroying  warrior, 
and  many  consider  this  trait  must  have  a  pre-Christian  precedent  and  cite  the 
Testament  of  Joseph  19:8  which  mentions  that  a  virgin  brought  forth  a  lamb. 
“Virgin”  here  seems  to  be  an  interpolation  into  a  Jewish  source. 

An  Egyptian  demotic  papyrus  of  the  7th-8th  century  A.D.  speaks  of  a  lamb 
which  prophesies  that  after  900  years  it  will  smite  Egypt.  Other  evidence  shows 
that  this  story  goes  back  to  a  pre-Christian  legend  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaoh 
Bocchoris.  This  legend  seems  to  have  influenced  the  Targum  on  Exod  1:15. 

It  is  possible  to  retrace  the  development  from  the  legend  of  the  prophesying 
lamb  to  the  lamb  which  was  Moses  the  leader  of  the  Exodus  and  finally  to  the 
expectation  of  the  lamb  which  is  the  Messiah.  It  is,  therefore,  incorrect  to  assert 
that  the  designation  of  the  redeemer  as  a  lamb  was  unknown  to  late  Judaism. 

-J.  J-  c. 
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387r.  E.  Grasser,  Der  Glaube  im  Hebrderbrief  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  436]. 

(O.  Michel,  TheolLitZeit  91  [1,  ’66]  35-36): — Summary.  Praised.  Reserva¬ 
tions.  G  shows  that  Hebrews  gives  a  new  interpretation  of  early  Christian 
preaching,  but  he  should  consider  whether  or  not  the  interpretation  is  legitimate. 
Also,  he  perhaps  ascribes  to  Gnosticism  more  influence  than  it  deserves  since 
further  research  on  Jewish  wisdom  literature  may  throw  new  light  on  Hebrews. 
-J.  J.  C. 

388r.  - ,  Idem. 

(C.  F.  D.  Moule,  JournTheolStud  17  [1,  ’66]  147-150): — Summary.  Praised. 
Some  questions  unanswered.  The  undeniable  contrasts  between  Paul  and 
Hebrews  are  drawn  with  skill  and  insight,  but  in  the  explanation  of  them  there 
is  room  for  questioning  the  thesis.  Among  questions  that  occur  to  the  reviewer 
are:  Was  the  delay  of  the  parousia  so  decisive  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
Christian  doctrine?  How  far  is  Hebrews  influenced  by  Gnostic  thought?  Is  not 
the  collective,  ecclesiastical  emphasis  of  Hebrews  overdrawn?  Is  it  so  true  that 
faith,  for  this  writer,  means  belonging  to  the  community  ? — J.  J.  C. 

389r.  - ,  Idem. 

(A.  Vanhoye,  Biblica  47  [1,  ’66]  139-141): — Summary.  Praised.  Critical. 
Sometimes  G  does  violence  to  the  texts  by  claiming  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
between  concepts,  e.g.,  Heb  never  identifies  pistis  and  parresia  or  hypomone  or 
elpis.  But  G  surprisingly  assimilates  pistis  to  each  of  these  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  G  excludes  all  personal  relation  to  God  or  to  Christ  from  the  concept  of 
faith  in  Heb.  Despite  some  of  the  statements  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
moderate.  It  would  be  well  to  modify  the  method  and  some  of  the  assertions  and 
thus  give  a  firmer  base  to  the  conclusions. — J.  J.  C. 

390.  W.  C.  Linss,  “Logical  Terminology  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,”  Cone 
TheolMon  37  (6,  ’66)  365-369. 

The  article  discusses  several  style  forms  and  their  purpose  in  Heb.  (1) 
Terms  of  necessity  and  logical  conclusions.  Heb  makes  use  of  many  conjunctions 
and  particles  expressing  some  form  of  logical  connection.  But  more  interesting 
are  cases  where  a  necessity  is  declared,  such  as  dei  (2:1),  eprepen  (2:10;  7:26), 
opheilen  (2:17),  opheilei  (5:3),  edei  (9:26),  forms  of  anagke  (8:3;  9:16; 
9:23).  In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  outside  force  that  determines  this  necessity, 
but  it  follows  simply  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  similar  with  passages 
where  an  impossibility  is  declared,  such  as  6:4;  6:18;  10:4;  10:11;  11:6. 
Altogether,  in  16  out  of  22  cases,  the  author  uses  terms  of  necessity  to  express 
a  necessity  based  not  on  an  outward  ordinance  but  only  on  the  nature  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

(2)  Rhetorical  questions.  After  detailed  analysis  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
the  author  uses  sentence  questions  when  he  expects  the  answer  “Yes”  but  he  uses 
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questions  containing  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  when  a  negative 
answer  is  expected. 

(3)  Comparisons.  There  are  many  terms  of  comparison,  especially  with 
kreisson  and  perissoteros ;  there  are  20  simple  comparisons,  using  the  com¬ 
parative  degree  of  adjectives  or  adverbs.  More  interesting  are  comparisons  of 
conditions  or  realities  (9:13-14;  10:25;  10:28-29;  12:9;  12:25).  Still  more 
complex  are  instances  where  two  comparative  statements  are  connected  by  a 
comparing  adverb,  according  to  the  scheme:  as  A  is  greater  than  B,  so  A1  is 
greater  than  Bx  (1:4;  3:3:;  7:20-22).  8:6  is  the  most  complex  instance  with  a 
combination  of  three  such  comparatives.  To  my  knowledge,  such  double  or 
triple  comparisons  are  absent  from  the  rest  of  the  NT  and  show  convincingly 
the  unique  reasoning  power  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle. — W.  C.  L.  (Author). 

391r.  H.  Montefiore,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  437;  §  10- 

;  1138r]. 

(S.  MacL.  Gilmour,  CanJournTheol  12  [3,  ’66]  220-221): — Summary. 
Praised.  Criticized.  The  most  valuable  part  consists  of  exegetical  comments  on 
particular  passages.  In  the  Introduction  M  “puts  forward  a  structure  of  hypoth¬ 
eses  that  in  its  entirety  is  new,  in  its  detail  is  ingenious,  in  its  appeal  is  in¬ 
triguing,  but  in  its  plausibility  (to  this  reader,  at  any  rate)  is  negligible.” 

392.  M.  C.  Tenney,  “A  New  Approach  to  the  Book  of  Hebrews,”  BibSac  123 
(491,  *66)  230-236. 

It  seems  that  Heb  belongs  to  a  period  of  social  and  religious  confusion 
during  which  Christians  were  compelled  to  reorient  themselves  to  a  rapidly 
changing  situation.  The  book  fits  midway  between  the  beginning  of  the  Church 
within  Judaism  and  the  final  separation  from  it.  Written  for  a  generation  that 
witnessed  the  end  of  political  Judaism  within  which  it  had  been  nurtured  and  the 
incipient  hostility  of  the  Roman  state,  the  Epistle  becomes  the  prophetic  incen¬ 
tive  to  spiritual  progress. — J.  J.  C. 

393  T.  F.  Glasson,  “  ‘Plurality  of  Divine  Persons’  and  the  Quotations  in 
Hebrews  i.  6  ff.”  NT  Stud  12  (3,  ’66)  270-272. 

In  order  to  support  their  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  early  Christian 
Fathers  pointed  to  OT  passages  which  suggested  or  implied  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  Of  the  four  testimonies  in  Heb  1:6  ff.,  three  (Deut 
32:43  (LXX)  ;  Ps  45:6-7;  Ps  110:1)  occur  in  patristic  writings.  However, 
most  commentators  are  puzzled  by  the  use  of  Ps  102:25-27  in  Heb  1:10-12.  The 
explanation  seems  to  come  from  the  entire  Psalm.  In  vv.  19-21  we  read,  “The 
Lord  looked  upon  the  earth  from  heaven  ...  to  proclaim  in  Zion  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  And  in  v.  23  (LXX),  “he  answered  him”  could  imply  that  two  persons 
were  involved,  and  Christians  could  maintain  that  this  section  represents  a 
dialogue  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. — J.  J.  C. 
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394.  J.  C.  O’Neill,  “Hebrews  II.  9,”  JournTheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  79-82. 

By  the  ordinary  rules  of  textual  criticism  the  reading  choris  instead  of  chariti 
in  this  verse  seems  to  have  every  claim  to  be  accepted,  yet  it  is  rejected  by  all 
modern  translators,  probably  because  they  do  not  see  what  sense  it  could  have 
in  this  context.  It  is  suggested  that  the  first  part  of  v.  9  “who  for  a  little  while 
was  made  lower  than  the  angels”  is  glossed  by  the  hopos  clause,  sc.,  “so  that  far 
from  God  ( choris  theou )  he  might  taste  death  for  everyone.”  The  spatial  dis¬ 
tance  from  God  represented  by  the  position  lower  than  the  angels  is  perfectly 
expressed  by  the  phrase  choris  theou,  far  from  God. — J.  J.  C. 

395.  J.  Swetnam,  “On  the  Imagery  and  Significance  of  Hebrews  9,9-10,” 
CathBib  Quart  28  (2,  ’66)  155-173. 

An  interpretation  of  Heb  9:9-10  based  on  a  study  of  vocabulary  and  syntax 
indicates  that  underlying  the  passage  might  be  the  imagery  of  a  “block”:  the  OT 
rites  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  “lying  athwart”  the 
OT  rituals  which  are  conceived  as  deriving  their  efficacy  from  the  sacrifices. 
The  author  of  Heb  considers  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  the  “means”  through  which 
Christ  himself  “enters  into”  these  OT  rituals  of  “food”  and  “drink”  and 
“cleansings.”  For  the  author  of  Heb  makes  use  of  the  phrase  “holy  of  holies”  to 
indicate,  not  merely  that  the  term  of  Christ’s  entrance  is  the  conventional  heaven 
of  God’s  presence  (couched  in  language  taken  from  the  Day  of  Atonement 
ceremonies),  but  also  that  the  terms  of  Christ’s  entrance  are  the  sacramental 
realities  of  baptism  and  the  Eucharistic  meal,  in  each  of  which  Christ  is  present 
in  a  special  way.  This  interpretation  of  Heb  9:9-10  is  supported  by  texts  from 
early  Christian  literature,  especially  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  is  used  to  attempt 
a  solution  to  problem  texts  in  Hebrews,  especially  Heb  9:23. — J.  S.  (Author). 

396.  - ,  “  ‘The  Greater  and  More  Perfect  Tent’.  A  Contribution  to  the 

Discussion  of  Hebrews  9,11,”  Biblica  47  (1,  ’66)  91-106. 

A  previous  article  [cf.  §  10-627]  of  A.  Vanhoye  has  shown  that  the  “greater 
and  more  perfect  tent”  of  Heb  9:11  is  the  glorified  body  of  the  risen  Christ.  The 
same  line  of  interpretation  is  here  taken  up  and  developed  further  with  the 
remark  that  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tent  is,  not  simply  the  glorified  body 
of  the  risen  Christ,  but  the  Eucharistic  Body  of  Christ.  This  is  proved  by 
examining  three  texts  in  their  context,  Heb  9:11-12;  8:2;  10:19-20.  The 
interpretation  is  proposed  as  tentative,  and  further  study  is  invited  of  this 
thesis  which  marks  a  radical  departure  from  tradition. — P.  P.  S. 

397r.  M.  Dibelius,  Der  Brief  des  Jakobus,  ed.  and  rev.  H.  Greeven  [cf.  NT  A 
9,  p.  435]. 

(R.  B.  Ward,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  255-256) : — Summary.  Praised.  The 
bibliography  of  Jacobean  research  up  to  1960  seems  almost  exhaustive,  but  only 
one  entry  is  found  after  1960. 

398r.  F.  Mussner,  Der  J  akobusbrief  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  280;  §  10-775r]. 

(E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  91  [2,  ’66]  112-114): — Praised.  Reservations.  The 
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history  of  interpretations  and  the  use  of  pertinent  new  material  are  impressive. 

M  correctly  holds  that  Jas  attacks  not  Paul  himself  but  a  misunderstanding  of 
Paul’s  teaching.  Nevertheless  M  too  completely  harmonizes  Paul  and  Jas.  M 
claims  that  Jas  is  written  early  because  it  reflects  the  expectation  of  an  imminent 
parousia.  However,  Jas  5:7  ff.  indicates  concern  over  the  delay  of  the  parousia. 

M  claims  that  Jas  continues  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  but  it  seems  rather  that  Jas 
is  connected  with  a  Diaspora  Judaism  that  with  little  change  on  many  points 
entered  the  Church. — J.  J.  C. 

Jas,  cf.  §§  1 1  -339r — 340r. 

399.  R.  Poelman,  “Saint  Peter  and  Tradition,”  LumVit  21  (1,  ’66)  50-65. 

The  setting  of  NT  Scripture  can  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  1  Pet  since  the 
apostle  rereads  the  OT,  interprets  it  and  passes  it  on,  proclaiming  in  his  own 
way  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Other  NT  writers  do  likewise.  They  already  refer  to 
a  beginning  of  a  liturgy,  common  presentations  of  the  good  news,  sometimes  to 
texts  already  fixed,  “either  from  ‘notes’  taken  during  preachers’  sermons  or 
from  a  budding  liturgy.” — J.  J.  C. 

400.  A.  Sisti,  “II  cristiano  nel  mondo  ( 1  Piet.  2,11-19),”  BibOriente  8  (2,  ’66) 

70-79.  1 

The  analysis  of  the  pericope  sets  forth  the  Christian’s  situation  in  the  world, 
describes  the  life  he  should  lead  and  the  influence  he  should  exert  upon  the 
world  about  him. 

401.  G.  de  Ru,  “De  Heilige  Doop — gebed  of  gave?  (I  Petrus  3:20b,  21)” 
[Holy  Baptism — A  Prayer  or  a  Gift?],  NedTlieolTijd  20  (4,  ’66)  255-268. 

According  to  K.  Barth  {Die  kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Taufe,  4th  ed.,  1953) 
and  his  son  M.  Barth  ( Die  Taufe — ein  Sacrament ?  1951),  baptism  is  not  a 
sacrament,  but  a  prayer.  It  is  an  answer  given  to  the  kerygma,  a  witness  given 
before  the  world.  These  authors  refer  to  1  Pet  3:20  f.  as  their  main  argument, 
but  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text  (supported  by  references  to  the  commentaries) 
leads  to  a  different  understanding.  V.20b.  The  basic  meaning  of  dia  hydatos  must 
be  instrumental,  because  of  the  reference  to  the  antitype,  to  baptism,  in  the  next 
verse.  In  both  cases  the  water  is  considered  as  a  means  of  salvation.  Together 
with  the  instrumental  meaning,  a  local  sense  might  be  included:  “they  were 
saved  by  and  through  the  water.” 

V.21.  (1)  For  the  first  line  of  this  verse,  E.  G.  Selwyn’s  exegesis  and  trans¬ 
lation  are,  in  general,  accepted:  “and  water  now  saves  you  too,  who  are  the 
antitype  of  Noah  and  his  company,  namely  the  water  of  baptism.”  This  saving 
character  of  baptism  has  to  be  the  guide  in  the  next  passage.  (2)  “Eperdtcma” 
is  a  difficulty.  The  translation  “prayer”  finds  no  support,  either  in  the  context, 
or  in  linguistics.  “Pledge”  is  not  good  either.  For  in  this  way,  baptism  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  human  deed,  while  the  context  asks  for  something  done  by  God, 
because  of  ( a )  the  contrast  to  “not  a  fleshly  putting-away  of  dirt,”  (b)  the 
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reference  to  Christ’s  resurrection.  The  best  translation  is  “gift.”  “Eperdtcma” 
can  have  the  juridical  meaning  of  “proposal  of  the  chairman,”  hence  “offer,” 
and,  if  accepted,  “gift.”  Only  in  this  way  does  the  translation  correspond  to  the 
context  and  to  the  general  understanding  of  baptism  in  the  NT. — W.  B. 

402.  [2  Pet  1:19]  J.  Smit  Sibinga,  “Une  citation  du  Cantique  dans  la 
Secunda  Petri,”  Rev  Bib  73  (1,  ’66)  107-118. 

In  2  Pet  1 : 19,  the  words  “until  the  day  dawns”  are  a  quotation  from  Cant  2:17 
(4:6)  according  to  a  version  or  recension  which  differed  from  our  LXX  and 
read  kopiase.  The  sense  is,  therefore,  “until  the  day  grows  weary,  or  draws  to 
its  close.” — J.  F.  Bl. 

403.  W.  R.  Cook,  “Hamartiological  Problems  in  First  John,”  BibSac  123 
(491,  ’66)  249-260. 

The  three  problems  are:  How  can  a  sinner  enjoy  fellowship  with  a  holy  God? 
How  can  a  sinner  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ  ?  How  can  a  sinner  know 
he  has  eternal  life  ? 

404.  R.  Bergmeier,  “Zum  Verfasserproblem  des  II.  und  III.  Johannesbriefes,” 
ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  93-100. 

An  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  aletheia  in  2  and  3  Jn  reveals  that  the  term  is 
no  longer  used  in  the  dualistic  framework  ( aletheia — pseudos  or  plane )  of  the 
Gospel.  The  term  designates  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith,  similar  to  the 
usage  in  1  Tim  2:4  and  2  Tim  3:7.  It  gives  expression  to  the  concept  of  true 
Christianity  in  the  sense  of  correct  faith  as  well  as  conduct  that  is  in  accordance 
with  this  faith. 

Thus  a  historical  development  from  the  theology  of  the  Gospel  and  1  Jn  to  2 
and  3  Jn  appears  probable.  With  a  grain  of  salt  one  can  compare  the  historical 
situation  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Pastorals.  In  both  cases  the  Church  is  the 
refuge  against  heresy,  true  Christians  are  characterized  as  those  who  recognize 
the  truth,  i.e.,  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  both  cases  the  decisive 
characteristics  of  a  Christian  are  truth  and  love  or,  in  the  Pauline  tradition, 
faith  and  love.  But  the  concept  pistis  in  the  Pastorals  is  as  little  that  of  Paul  as 
the  concept  aletheia  of  2  and  3  Jn  is  that  of  the  Gospel. — H.  W.  B. 

405.  D.  E.  Aune,  “St.  John’s  Portrait  of  the  Church  in  the  Apocalypse,”  Evang 
Quart  38  (3,  ’66)  131-149. 

The  figurative  language  with  which  John  depicts  the  Church  is  described 
under  four  categories:  figurative  language  stressing  God’s  initiative  in  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  man ;  figurative  language  expressing  human  response  to  divine 
initiative;  figurative  language  taken  from  human  life;  extended  metaphors  and 
allegories  of  the  Church.  John’s  immediate  concern  is  the  survival  of  the  Church 
in  a  hostile  environment.  He  has,  therefore,  emphasized  the  antithesis  and  the 
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mutual  exclusiveness  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  people  of  the  world,  and  he 
stresses  the  faithful  witness  of  the  Church  and  its  eventual  victory. — J.  J.  C. 

406.  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “Some  Observations  Concerning  the  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Book  of  Revelation/’  J ournTheolStud  17  (1,  ’66)  82-88. 

The  following  observations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the 
various  texts  and  versions  of  the  OT  passages  quoted  or  alluded  to  in  Revela¬ 
tion.  ( 1 )  In  the  broadest  terms,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  writer  of 
Revelation  is  informed  primarily  by  Semitic  OT  sources  rather  than  Greek. 
Thirty-nine  quotations  and  as  many  allusions  were  found  in  which  the  Revela¬ 
tion  text  read  against  the  LXX  in  any  of  its  extant  versions.  (2)  A  substantial 
number  of  the  OT  quotations  and  allusions  have  their  closest  affinity  with  the 
text  of  the  Aramaic  Targums. 

(3)  The  form  of  some  of  the  OT  quotations  and  allusions  can  be  most  aptly 
accounted  for  if  the  author  of  Revelation  had  a  knowledge  of  the  midrashim  on 
the  OT  passages  concerned.  (4)  There  are  indications  that  the  writer  knew  a 
Hebrew  textual  tradition  other  than  that  preserved  in  the  Masoretic  tradition, 
and  in  several  instances  this  textual  tradition  has  a  very  close  affinity  with  some 
of  the  Qumran  OT  texts. 

The  evidence  indicates  two  predominant  conclusions.  First,  at  the  time  when 
Rev  was  being  written,  the  OT  texts  and  versions  were  in  a  fluid  state.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  author  of  Rev  was  steeped  in  the  Palestinian  synagogue  tradition. — 
J.  J.  c. 

407.  [Apoc  3:1-6]  D.  G.  Mitten,  “A  New  Look  at  Ancient  Sardis,”  Bib  Arch 
29  (2,  ’66)  38-68. 

The  article  summarizes  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  Harvard-Cornell 
excavations  as  they  illuminate  over  3,000  years  of  Sardis’  urban  career.  Roman 
Sardis  is  described  on  pp.  61-67. — J.  J.  C. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

Spirit 

408.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “The  Holy  Spirit,  Baptism,  and  the  Body  of 
Christ,”  RevExp  63  (2,  ’66)  177-185. 

In  the  NT  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  baptism  and  the  Church  are  in 
each  case  viewed  in  relation  to  Christ.  For  Paul,  baptism  meant  a  relating  of  the 
believer  to  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  (Gal  3:27).  Since  Paul  does  not  separate 
Christ  and  Spirit,  it  is  through  the  Spirit  that  a  man  is  in  Christ  and  is  en¬ 
grafted  into  his  Body.  Acts  2:33;  1  Cor  12:13;  Tit  3:5  and  the  whole  Pauline 
corpus  join  together  the  experience  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Further,  Paul 
easily  moves  from  mention  of  baptism  as  putting  on  Christ  directly  into  a 
description  of  the  Church  (Gal  3:27  ff.).  Baptism  is  generally  regarded  in  the 
NT  as  the  counterpart  in  the  believer’s  experience  of  the  Spirit  coming  on  the 
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Church  at  Pentecost.  Baptism  is  what  it  is  through  the  operation  of  Christ  by  the 
Spirit  in  his  community.  The  believer  is  engrafted  into  the  Body  because  he  is 
united  with  Christ  in  his  saving  work  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  implication  of 
this  for  the  Church  today  is  that  the  act  of  baptism  bears  witness  to  the  be¬ 
liever’s  entrance  into  the  Church  and  it  should  coincide  with  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  incorporation  of  the  believer  into  the  Body  of  Christ. — R.  L.  S. 

409.  L.  Lopez,  “La  presencia  de  Cristo  y  del  Espiritu  en  el  cristiano  y  el 
problema  de  su  identidad,”  Studium  6(1,  ’66)  3-29. 

One  cannot  speak  of  an  ontological  identity  between  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  nor 
of  a  functional  identity  which  would  reduce  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a  mere  force  of 
God  or  of  Christ.  However,  it  is  in  accord  with  Paul’s  thought  to  speak  of  a 
functional  identity  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit,  an  independent  personal  being,  is  the 
representative  of  Christ  and  of  God,  their  ordinary  immediate  agent  in  the  work 
of  salvation.  The  mission  of  the  Spirit  is  to  make  men  like  Christ,  producing  in 
them  a  new  being  similar  to  his,  the  participated  “spirit,”  identical  with  Christ 
as  an  image  is  with  its  exemplar. 

The  fact  that  the  same  things  are  attributed  to  Christ  and  to  the  Spirit  proves 
only  that  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be  attributed  to  different  causes  for  reasons 
formally  different:  Christ  is  the  model  or  the  examplar  of  the  predestined,  the 
head  from  which  flows  life  to  the  Church  and  to  every  Christian;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  immediate  agent  of  this  configuration  to  Christ. — J.  J.  C. 

410.  W.  E.  Oates,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Overseer  of  the  Flock,”  RevExp 
63  (2,  ’66)  187-197. 

This  article  brings  the  biblical  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
task  of  the  pastor  as  overseer  of  the  flock  of  God  into  polar  relationship  with 
some  of  the  best  that  psychological  understanding  of  man  has  to  offer  us  today. 
In  the  NT,  the  Holy  Spirit  helps  the  pastor  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  to 
become  a  resonator  of  the  Spirit,  (2)  to  assist  the  congregation  in  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  new  and  strange  experiences  without  losing  values  of  old  traditions,  (3) 
to  function  as  an  instrumentality  of  the  Spirit  in  resolving  conflicts  within  the 
congregation,  and  (4)  to  sensitize  members  of  the  congregation  to  people’s 
interaction  with  each  other  in  the  Body  of  Christ. — R.  L.  S. 

411.  E.  C.  Rust,  “The  Holy  Spirit,  Nature,  and  Man,”  RevExp  63  (2,  ’66) 
157-176. 

The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  described  as  the  immanence  of  God  within  his 
creation,  effecting  the  divine  intention  of  the  Father  as  this  is  expressed  in 
creative,  sustaining  and  redemptive  activity  through  the  Son.  In  the  NT  wit¬ 
ness,  the  Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  makes  them  plain  to  us;  and 
these  include  both  the  redemptive  activity  of  the  incarnate  Lord  and  the  creative, 
sustaining  and  revelatory  activity  of  the  cosmic  Christ  who  is  Son  of  God  from 
all  eternity. 
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In  the  early  period  of  OT  thought,  the  ruah  Yahweh  was  regarded  as  an 
invasive  force  which  could  take  possession  of  heroes  like  Samson.  In  the  post- 
exilic  period  divine  Spirit  comes  to  mean  God’s  personal  presence  and  power; 
and  Spirit  retains  this  meaning  through  the  NT. 

Modern  science  has  become  increasingly  analytic  and  reductionist  in  its 
approach  to  reality.  Some  thinkers,  however,  try  to  explain  the  emergence  of 
new  qualities  in  the  evolutionary  process  by  postulating  a  “nisus”  or  creative 
drive.  This  may  also  be  understood  as  Spirit  which  gives  structure,  meaning  and 
direction  to  the  process. 

The  immanence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  created  order  may  be  understood  as  a 
“kenosis.”  Just  as  the  Son  emptied  his  deity  into  human  form  and  accepted  the 
limitation  of  the  historical  human  personality,  so  the  Spirit  has  freely  accepted 
the  limitations  of  the  natural  order.  The  activity  of  the  Spirit  reaches  its  climax 
and  its  final  obstacle  in  the  emergence  of  free  personal  being.  God,  who  creates 
finite  spirits,  bears  the  cost  of  that  God-given  liberty.  The  redemptive  and 
creative  process  is  brought  to  its  climax  in  the  Incarnation.  In  Jesus,  our  torn 
and  broken  humanity  is  gathered  up  into  the  life  of  God,  and  the  travail  of  the 
creator  Spirit  issues  in  the  agony  of  Calvary  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
morn.  Here  the  process  is  redirected,  and  man  learns  that  he  is  truly  free  only 
as  he  surrenders  his  freedom  to  God. — R.  L.  S. 

412.  F.  Stagg,  “The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,”  RevExp  63  (2,  ’66) 
135-147. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  same  God 
known  in  a  many-sided  relationship  and  ministry.  In  this  general  article  on  the 
Spirit  in  the  NT  the  following  are  discussed:  (1)  the  Spirit  prior  to  Pentecost 
in  the  Synoptics,  (2)  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  in  Jn  and  Acts,  (3)  conditions  for 
receiving  the  Spirit  as  described  in  Acts,  (4)  the  relationship  between  baptism 
and  Spirit,  (5)  Spirit  and  glossolalia,  (6)  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  (7)  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit. — R.  L.  S. 

413.  O.  Vercruysse,  “The  Paraclete,”  ClerMon  30  (4,  ’66)  137-144. 

We  may  say  “that  the  Paraclete,  in  the  Bible,  is  the  mysterious  invisible 
power  or  person  who  bears  effective  witness,  for  the  Church  and  the  world,  to 
the  work  and  person  of  Jesus — no  one  should  venture  to  separate  or  to  oppose 
Jesus  and  the  Paraclete.” 

Spirit,  cf.  §  11-333. 

Church 

414.  J.  S.  Arrieta,  “El  problema  de  la  expresion  del  misterio  de  la  Iglesia  en 
las  imagenes  de  la  escritura.  (A  proposito  del  cap.  I  de  la  Constitucion 
Dogmatica  ‘de  Ecclesia’  del  Vaticano  II),”  EstEcl  41  (156,  ’66)  25-70. 

The  Church  is  a  reality  which  belongs  to  the  order  of  mystery.  In  the  past 
decades  it  has  been  explained  by  the  biblical  expressions  of  the  “Mystical  Body 
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of  Christ”  and  the  “people  of  God.”  Different  theologians  have  preferred  one  or 
the  other  expression,  but  they  seem  to  agree  that  a  synthesis  of  both  expressions 
better  defines  the  reality  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  agreement,  however,  as  to 
how  such  synthesis  should  be  achieved.  Recently  theologians  have  defined  the 
Church  as  “the  people  of  God  in  the  Body  of  Christ”  or  “the  people  of  God  in 
the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ.”  Nevertheless  the  expression  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Church  is  not  exhausted  by  means  of  these  two  main  images. 

Many  other  expressions  and  images,  referring  to  the  Church  are  found  in 
Scripture.  Vatican  II’s  Constitution  “De  Ecclesia”  reflects  the  current  theologi¬ 
cal  concern  with  regard  to  this  synthesis.  It  places  “people  of  God”  at  the  basis 
of  the  expression  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church,  for  the  Church  is  above  all  the 
Christian  community,  and  emphasizes  that  it  is  a  community  in  “pilgrimage” 
toward  the  heavenly  consummation.  But  Vatican  II  has  also  included  many  other 
images. 

The  Constitution,  however,  crowns  all  these  images  with  the  expression 
“Mystical  Body  of  Christ”  which  emphasizes  the  union  of  the  members  with 
Christ  and  among  themselves  by  the  sacraments  and  the  theme  of  Christ  as  head 
of  the  Body.  Probably  Vatican  II  did  not  intend  to  achieve  a  true  synthesis  of 
the  various  images,  but  starting  with  the  reality  of  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  has 
ascended  through  the  various  similes  used  by  the  prophets  to  the  reality  of  the 
new  people  of  God  and  of  Christ  in  order  to  crown  all  these  images  with  the 
apex  of  revelation,  the  Pauline  concept  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 
The  path  followed  by  the  Council  has,  therefore,  been  the  ascending  path  of 
salvation-history. — J.  C. 

415.  F.  Biot,  “Note  sur  l’apostolicite  de  l’Rglise  d’apres  la  Constitution  dog- 
matique  de  Vatican  II  sur  l’figlise,”  EtudTheolRel  40  (3,  ’65)  174-180. 

In  seeking  to  comprehend  the  concept  of  apostolicity  in  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Constitution  on  the  Church  is  studied  under  two  headings:  (1)  the  idea  of 
apostolicity  as  applied  to  the  entire  Church  (all  the  people  have  an  apostolic 
mission) ;  (2)  the  apostolic  character  of  the  episcopal  ministry,  i.e.,  the 
authorized  witnesses,  preachers  and  leaders. 

The  Constitution  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  apostolic  succession:  (1)  his¬ 
torical,  the  chain  of  individuals;  (2)  doctrinal,  the  succession  of  apostolic 
teaching  and  doctrine;  and  (3)  ministerial,  the  service  of  God’s  people.  The 
Catholic  theologian  has  been  sensitive  to  the  first,  the  historical,  but  rapport  with 
other  communions  could  be  fostered  by  stressing  and  exploring  further  the 
other  meanings  of  succession. — R.  J.  P. 

416.  J.  Blenkinsopp,  “A  New  Kind  of  Priesthood,  ClerRev  51  (4,  ’66)  285- 
290. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  posit  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  priest  and  the 
people  of  the  NT,  since  the  faithful  constitute  a  priestly  people,  and  the  priest  in 
his  special  functions  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  community. 
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417.  W.  E.  Buszin,  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Her  Worship,”  ConcTheol 
Mon  37  (4,  ’66)  195-206. 

A  biblical  study  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Church,  of  Christian  worship, 
of  the  means  of  grace  and  the  koindnia  of  God’s  chosen  people  suggests  direc¬ 
tives  for  meeting  the  problems  of  the  Churches  today. 

418.  J.  Clemence,  “Actualite  de  l’Lvangile  pour  l’figlise  de  notre  temps,” 
NouvRevTheol  88  (4,  ’66)  337-357. 

The  opposition  underlying  most  of  the  actual  controversies  between  the 
Church  and  the  modern  man  seems  to  parallel  the  contrast  in  the  gospel  between 
the  theocentric  and  the  anthropocentric  elements  and  can  be  resolved  by  an 
application  of  the  gospel  principles. 

419.  P.  Grelot,  “Ministres  du  Christ  d’apres  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  Christus 
13  (50,  ’66)  242-253. 

The  NT  material  concerning  Church  organization  is  studied  according  to 
three  headings:  the  ministries  of  the  apostles,  the  description  of  their  ministry 
as  one  of  service,  and  the  minister  as  essentially  the  servant  of  Christ  who  him¬ 
self  came  to  serve. 

420.  P.-A.  Harle,  “La  notion  biblique  d’apostolicite,”  £tudTheolRel  40  (3, 
’65)  133-148. 

Though  the  NT  deals  with  the  question  of  the  apostolate  and  not  directly  with 
the  question  of  apostolicity,  the  underlying  concept  of  Eph  2:20,  “upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,”  is  the  key  to  the  biblical  concept  of 
apostolicity.  Using  H.  von  Campenhausen,  “Der  urchristliche  Apostelbegriff,” 
StudTheol  1  (1948)  96-130,  as  the  starting  point,  H  traces  the  usage  of  the  word 
“apostle”  in  the  NT,  especially  in  Luke- Acts  and  Paul.  The  Luke- Acts  concept 
of  apostle  (eyewitness  to  both  life  and  resurrection)  and  the  Pauline  concept 
(witness-missionary)  form  the  basis  for  the  article’s  thesis:  The  apostles  are 
those  whom  Christ  had  chosen  and  whom  the  Church  has  recognized  as  the 
basis  for  its  existence,  especially  in  its  establishing  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
However,  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  represented  in  Eph  2:20  is  a  function 
of  those  (not  limited  to  the  Twelve)  who  are  for  the  Church  witnesses  of  Christ, 
i.e.,  apostles  and  prophets. 

The  history  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  seen  as  a  long  uninterrupted  thread,  but 
as  a  succession  of  basic  events.  The  apostolic  design  of  the  “first  event”  is  the 
model  for  succeeding  events.  This  is  the  biblical  idea  for  the  apostolicity  of  the 
Church. — R.  J.  P. 

421.  J.  Harvey,  “Le  peuple  de  Dieu,  sacrement  du  dessein  de  Dieu,”  LavTheol 
Phil  22  (1,  ’66)  89-108. 

The  author  intends  to  show  the  continuity  of  God’s  people  in  the  OT  and  NT 
and  to  stress  the  witnessing  role  of  the  people  of  God  in  history.  After  reviewing 
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the  history  of  the  images  of  the  Church  in  ecclesiology  (building,  body,  people), 
the  author  develops  the  OT  basis  of  the  theology  of  the  Church,  from  the 
Covenant  formula  on,  stressing  the  fundamental  experiences  of  Israel  in  history 
as  elements  of  a  growing  consciousness  of  the  people’s  vocation.  The  relative 
value  of  the  most  important  images  of  the  Church  is  then  discussed,  showing  the 
positive  and  negative  value  of  images  taken  (mostly  by  Paul)  from  the  world 
of  architecture,  biology  or  psychology,  and  finally  from  sociology.  The  most 
adequate  description  of  the  Church  then  appears  as:  the  people  of  God  in  the 
unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  the  Church  in  Jesus’  mind  is  then 
briefly  analyzed  (Mt  15:24),  showing  the  historical  and  theological  continuity 
between  Israel  and  the  Church.  An  outline  is  then  given  of  the  new  perspectives 
opened  up  by  Vatican  II’s  theology  of  the  people  of  God.  Finally,  the  relative 
character  of  all  theology  of  the  Church  is  connected  to  the  historical  character 
of  the  Church  itself. — J.  H.  (Author). 

422.  E.  M.  Hawkins,  “The  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  Three  Crucial 
Images,”  Encounter  27  (1,  ’66)  65-74. 

The  Church’s  true  character  and  life  are  aptly  expressed  by  three  images :  the 
family  of  God,  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Body  of  Christ. 

423.  H.  D.  Hummel,  “The  Holy  Ministry  From  Biblical  Perspective,”  Luth 
Quart  18  (2,  ’66)  104-119. 

The  essay  is  primarily  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of  the  OT  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  ministry. 

424.  J.  Kristensen,  “Kirke  og  folk”  [Church  and  People],  DanskTeolTid  29 
(1,  ’66)  22-41. 

K.  E.  Logstrup  in  his  recent  articles  has  criticized  the  power  structure  of  the 
Church.  In  his  view,  the  Church’s  power  structure  is  a  result  of  unbelief.  It  is 
the  Church’s  task  to  believe  its  own  message,  and  thus  to  renounce  any  claims 
to  the  execution  of  power.  The  gospel  provides  for  its  own  effectiveness,  and 
creates  its  own  situations  of  response. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  is  stressed  that  the  Church  is  the  arena  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel ;  Christ  is  proclaimed  in  the  Church  and  is  the  Proclaimer  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  a  “people”  which  belong  to  Christ,  a  people  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  membership  lists.  Yet  the  Church  has  a  responsibility  over  against 
society  at  large. 

The  external  forms  the  Church  will  take  depend  on  its  size  and  scope,  its 
relationship  to  the  state,  and  its  relationship  to  the  environmental  culture.  The 
basic  problem  is  to  find  a  form  in  which  men  can  in  a  concrete  way  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  gospel  without  themselves  becoming  the  subject  of  the  message. 
— B.  A.  P. 
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425.  H.  Lattanzi,  “Quid  de  Episcoporum  ‘collegialitate’  ex  Novo  Testaments 
sentiendum  sit,”  Divinitas  8(1,  ’64)  62-96. 

The  discussion  about  collegiality  of  the  bishops  has  occasioned  certain  errors 
regarding  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  errors  which  stem  from  three  root  causes :  an 
unclear  notion  of  collegiality,  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  function  of  the  bishops 
and,  lastly,  a  confusion  concerning  the  times  when  Jesus  invested  the  apostles 
with  their  various  powers  of  office. 

426.  *S.  Lyonnet,  “Israele,  Chiesa,  Cristo,”  II  Messianismo,  369-386. 

*“Intervento  del  P.  Pierre  Benoit  dopo  la  conferenza  del  P.  Lyonnet,”  387- 
388. 

427.  W.  H.  Mare,  “Prophet  and  Teacher  in  the  New  Testament  Period,”  Bull 
EvangTheolSoc  9  (3,  ’66)  139-148. 

Arguing  from  1  Cor  12:28-29;  Eph  4:11,  some  have  suggested  that  in  the  NT 
Church  “prophet”  simply  means  “teacher.”  However,  the  prophet’s  role,  which 
is  so  varied  in  its  functions  in  the  time  of  the  OT  and  of  the  Gospels  and  which 
at  Qumran  is  limited  to  that  of  teacher,  becomes  narrower  and  different  in  the 
developing  NT  Church.  On  the  one  hand,  the  term  retains  primarily  the  functionr 
not  of  teacher,  but  of  giving  spirit-inspired  utterances  of  new  divine  revelation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  is  classified  alongside  other  positions  whose 
functions  it  once  included,  e.g.,  those  of  teacher  and  miracle-worker.  Therefore, 
we  conclude  that  in  the  developing  NT  Church,  the  prophet  no  longer  functions 
as  the  teacher  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  a  function  then  being  exercised 
by  another,  the  didaskalos. — J.  J.  C. 

428.  S.  Nagy,  “Proba  nowego  spojrzenia  na  zagadnienie  ustanowienia  Kosciola 
(Un  nouveau  regard  sur  le  probleme  de  l’institution  de  l’Eglise),”  Rocz 
TeolKan  12  (2,  ’65)  19-36. 

Viewing  the  Church  in  terms  of  sacramentality  allows  for  the  inclusion  of  two 
elements  which  have  hitherto  been  separated  more  often  than  united:  the  static 
element  of  its  social  and  organic  structure,  and  the  dynamic  element  of  the 
divine  supernatural  action  within  it.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  problem  of  the 
institution  of  the  Church  extends  far  beyond  the  traditional  scriptural  focal 
point  of  Mt  28:18-20.  In  fact,  it  is  thoroughly  bound  up  with  the  paschal  mystery 
of  Christ  and  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  this  event. — W.  J.  P. 

429.  D.  J.  O’Connor,  “Is  the  Church  the  New  Israel?”  IrTheolQuart  33  (2, 
’66)  161-164. 

“The  expressions  ‘New  Israel’,  ‘New  People  of  God’  are  found  in  official 
ecclesiastical  documents,  and  they  do  express  the  new  creation  in  Christ,  which 
is  the  Church.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  terms  may  be  used  by  Catholic 
writers  as  if  a  ‘new’  Israel  was  being  contrasted  with  some  ‘old’  Israel.  This 
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would  be  contrary  to  biblical  usage,  and  would  play  down  the  continuity  of  salva¬ 
tion  history.” 

430.  J.  I.  Packer,  “One  Body  in  Christ.  The  Doctrine  and  Expression  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity,”  Churchman  80  (1,  ’66)  16-26. 

The  theme  of  Paul’s  “Church  Epistles” — Rom,  Gal,  Col,  Eph — is  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ.  Paul’s  interest  in  ecclesiology  is  not  institutional  but  evangelical. 
The  Church  is  defined  as  the  sphere  where  redemption  is  applied  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  is  integrated  into  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  effective  unity  in  doctrine,  worship  or  government  in 
the  first  churches,  the  apostolic  writers  never  saw  the  Church’s  unity  as  a 
problem.  Rather,  they  proclaimed  it  as  a  fact  grounded  in  the  communal  relation¬ 
ship  whereby  the  triune  God  holds  all  Christians  in  saving  union  with  himself 
(Eph  2:14  fif. ;  Gal  3:28;  Jn  10:16;  11:52).  Invariably,  therefore,  the  NT  views 
the  empirical  fact  of  Christian  division  in  the  light  of  the  antecedent  fact  of 
Christian  unity,  not  vice  versa.  Integral  to  the  Pauline  notion  of  the  one  Church 
is  the  notion  of  a  Pauline  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  confessed  in 
worship,  witness  and  life,  as  set  forth  in  the  Pauline  gospel.  Applications  are 
made  to  the  contemporary  situation. — W.  L.  L. 

431.  J.  Ratzinger,  “Office  and  unity  of  the  Church,”  TheolDig  14  (2,  ’66)  95- 
99. 

A  digest  made  from  the  English  translation  [cf.  §  8-1114]  of  an  original 
German  article  [cf.  §  8-709]. 

432.  C.  Sant,  “Biblical  Themes  in  the  Constitution  Lumen  Gentium,”  MelTheol 
17  (2,  ’65)  52-61. 

The  Church  is  the  mystery  hidden  in  the  depths  of  God  and  now  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  us.  It  is  the  Father  who  elects,  the  Son  who  redeems  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  sanctifies.  It  is  the  people  of  God  on  its  way  toward  its  fulfillment;  its 
history  starts  in  the  OT  and  carries  on  through  the  NT  until  the  full  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  in  eschatological  time.  Far  from  being  an  amor¬ 
phous  mass  of  individuals,  this  people  is  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles  and  now  under  their  successors,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the 
bishops.  These  basic  principles  are  of  a  great  practical  importance  since  the 
Church  is  thus  inserted  into  the  full  stream  of  human  history  at  the  service  of  the 
whole  human  race,  the  object  of  God’s  infinite  love.  All  Christians,  lay  and 
clerics,  have  their  place  and  function  in  the  mystical  body  of  the  Lord. — C.  S. 
(Author). 

433r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  10, 
p.  292;  §  10-398r]. 

(G.  E.  Ladd,  J ournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  249-250) : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised. 
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434.  E.  Tomaszewski,  “Sukcesja  apostolska  w  episkopacie  w  swietle  wspolczes- 
nych  badan  biblijnych  i  historycznych  (La  succession  apostolique  dans 
l’episcopat  a  la  lumiere  des  recentes  recherches  bibliques  et  historiques),” 
RoczTeolKan  12  (2,  ’65)  5-18. 

This  comparative  study  of  recent  Protestant  and  Catholic  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  apostolic  succession  in  the  episcopacy  considers  the  works  of  E.  Kasemann, 
E.  Schlink  and  the  Lutheran  document  Erkldrung  zur  apostolischen  Sukzession 
(1958).  A  synthesis  is  then  presented  of  the  recent  pertinent  writings  by  O. 
Karrer,  K.  Rahner  and  J.  Ratzinger. — W.  J.  P. 

435.  W.  Tooley,  “Stewards  of  God.  An  Examination  of  the  Terms  Oikonomos 
and  Oikonomia  in  the  New  Testament,”  ScotJournTheol  19  (1,  ’66)  74-86. 

The  development  of  the  steward  metaphor  and  its  associations  and  implications 
for  the  early  Church’s  understanding  of  its  ministry  and  leadership  may  be 
traced  through  an  examination  of  the  terms  oikonomia  and  oikonomos  in  the 
NT.  The  decisive  point  which  emerges  is  the  steward’s  subordinate  function  and 
status.  The  most  pregnant  use  of  the  metaphor  in  the  NT  occurs  in  1  Cor  4:1-2, 
which  in  context  throws  light  on  Paul’s  understanding  of  leadership,  which  has 
a  strong  rabbinic  flavor.  The  leader  is  he  who  possesses  the  Spirit  and  faithfully 
expounds  and  transmits  the  Church’s  tradition  given  through  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Similarly  in  Tit  1:7,  1  Pet  4:10  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  purity  of  the  tradition 
and  the  subordinate  role  of  the  leader  who,  whether  in  teaching  or  practical  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  but  a  mediator  through  whom  the  resources  of  God  are  made 
available  to  his  people. 

Both  terms  originate  with  Paul  and  are  related  to  his  ministry.  The  term 
oikonomia  shows  a  distinct  development  in  its  interpretation.  An  earlier  emphasis 
is  upon  the  leadership  of  the  community  where  the  term  designates  God’s  as¬ 
signment  to  Paul.  By  the  time  of  Eph  the  emphasis  tended  to  shift  to  the 
Church’s  role  in  the  cosmic  purposes  of  God,  and  the  term  may  be  translated 
“God’s  master  plan.”  The  two  interpretations  need  not  be  contrasted,  however, 
since  the  divine  plan  and  the  role  of  the  Church  are  inextricably  woven,  and 
Paul’s  ministry  is  related  to  both.  Paul  chose  the  metaphor  of  the  steward  be¬ 
cause  it  was  best  suited  to  express  his  strong  rabbinic  interpretation  of  the  role 
and  organization  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church. — W.  L.  L. 

436.  T.  F.  Torrance,  “The  Mission  of  the  Church,”  ScotJournTheol  19  (2,  ’66) 
129-143.  =  “La  mission  de  l’Lglise,”  VerbCaro  20  (77,  ’66)  1-16.  [Cf.  §  8- 
297.] 

The  subject  is  developed  according  to  these  headings:  the  sending  of  the 
Spirit;  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  the  community  of  the  New 
Covenant  and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  there  is  one  Spirit  and  one  Church.  Because 
there  is  only  one  Christ  and  one  Spirit,  there  is  only  one  Body,  the  Church, 
which  through  the  Spirit  is  brought  into  organic  union  with  Jesus  Christ.  Mis- 
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sion  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  “becomes  Church 
through  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  but  that  reconciling  work  is  for  the  whole 
world.” — J.  J.  C. 

437.  A.  Zuberbier,  “Chrystus,  Glowq  Ciala  Mistycznego  (Le  Christ,  Tete  du 
Corps  Mystique),”  RoczTeolKan  12  (2,  ’65)  37-54. 

Formerly  considered  in  a  static,  disjunctive,  essentialistic  and  analytic  man¬ 
ner,  the  notion  of  Christ’s  relationship  to  the  Church  as  head  of  the  Mystical 
Body  is  here  examined  and  presented  as  a  dynamic,  complementary  and  per- 
sonalistic  concept.  Christ,  head  of  the  Church,  is  also  considered  in  his  role  as 
head  of  Creation.  This  new  outlook  gives  greater  meaning  to,  and  even  finds  an 
echo  in,  the  teaching  of  the  encyclical  Mystici  Corporis. — W.  J.  P. 

Church,  cf.  §§  11-238;  11-265;  11-316;  ll-328r;  11-376;  11-405;  11-408; 
11-410;  11-444;  11-514. 

Sacraments 

438r.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  Baptism  Today  and  Tomorrow  (London:  Mac¬ 
millan,  1966),  viii  and  174  pp. 

(C.  E.  Pocknee,  Theology  69  [554,  ’66]  373-374)  : — Summary.  Praised.  Reser¬ 
vations.  In  discussing  the  belief  that  all  infants  should  be  baptized,  he  concen¬ 
trates  too  much  on  the  NT  texts  without  sufficiently  considering  the  implica¬ 
tions,  e.g.,  original  sin,  read  into  the  texts  by  Augustine  and  others.  Moreover, 
B-M’s  argument  for  total  immersion  (“buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  into  his 
death”)  assumes  that  earth  burial  and  the  complete  covering  of  the  corpse  were 
usual  in  the  first  century,  an  assumption  contrary  to  the  NT  (e.g.,  Lazarus)  and 
to  archaeological  evidence. — J.  J.  C. 

439.  R.  E.  Brown,  “We  Profess  One  Baptism  for  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,” 
Worship  40  (5,  ’66)  260-271. 

The  article  seeks  to  interpret  NT  thought  in  NT  categories  and  in  the  light 
of  NT  problems,  not  in  the  light  of  later  Catholic-Protestant  problems. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  baptism,  the  Church  came  to  believe  that  baptism 
in  water  and  Spirit  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  Jesus  would  baptize 
with  a  Holy  Spirit.  The  problem  of  confirmation  as  a  sacrament  separate  from 
baptism  seems  to  arise  after  the  time  of  the  NT  and  to  be  associated  with  the 
baptism  of  infants.  All  Christians  except  the  Twelve  seem  to  have  received 
a  baptism  in  water.  On  infant  baptism  the  most  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  such 
baptism  was  acceptable.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  baptism  of  children 
was  thought  necessary  or  that  infants  were  baptized  to  remove  original  sin.  In 
NT  times  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  a  Trinitarian  formula  or  any  fixed 
formula  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  one  baptism  of  Eph  4:4  seems  to  mean  the  same  baptism,  i.e.,  just  as  all 
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Christians  have  the  same  faith,  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  so  there  is  only  one 
baptism,  baptism  into  the  one  Lord.  On  the  action  that  brings  about  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  and  Christian  renewal,  NT  thought  is  not  rigorously  consistent. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  preaching,  repentance,  faith  and  baptism  were  all  in¬ 
volved  in  the  NT  concept  of  the  remission  of  sins  and  that  the  question  of  pre¬ 
cisely  how  is  a  question  of  theology  after  the  period  of  the  NT. — J.  J.  C. 

440.  J.-C.  Didier,  “Le  bapteme  des  enfants,”  AmiCler  76  (Mar.  10,  ’66)  154- 
159;  (Mar.  31,  ’66)  193-200. 

The  pastoral  of  the  French  Bishops  on  infant  baptism  (whose  text  is  given) 
is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  theology  and  the  NT.  The  biblical  evidence 
shows  it  is  possible  and  even  positively  probable  that  from  the  beginning  there 
was  a  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  though  no  certain  proof  can  be  adduced. 
However,  the  practice  was  undoubtedly  in  accord  with  the  biblical  teaching  on 
baptism  and  was  confirmed  by  later  tradition  which  developed  what  was  implied 
in  the  doctrine. — J.  J.  C. 

441.  R.  Pesch,  “Umkehr,  Glaube  und  Taufe.  Zu  Taufe  und  Taufformel  im 
Neuen  Testament,”  BibLeben  7(1,  ’66)  1-14. 

The  good  news  is  that  Christ  died  and  rose  for  us;  and  everybody  who  hears 
this  gospel  repents,  believes  and  is  baptized,  will  be  saved,  will  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:38-41).  To  repent  means  to  turn  away  from  sin  to 
God,  after  he  has  first  turned  to  us.  Repentance  and  faith,  finally,  are  made  visible 
and  perfected  in  baptism. 

The  apostles  baptized  from  the  very  beginning  in  “the  name  of  Jesus.”  This 
is  no  contradiction  to  the  Trinitarian  baptismal  formula  in  Mt  28:19  which  was 
probably  shaped  by  early  Christian  tradition,  for  the  latter  is  the  unfolding  of 
the  Christological  formula.  We  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  because  we 
receive  salvation  by  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  and  in  Christ,  the  Son,  who 
has  received  everything  from  the  Father,  the  source  of  all  life  and  salvation, 
whom  we  come  to  know  only  through  the  Son.  And  this  life  and  salvation  is 
completed  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  has  been  given  to  us  as  installment  in 
baptism,  where  he  effected  our  adoption  as  sons  of  God. — H.  M. 

442.  K.  Stendahl,  “One  Baptism  for  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins,”  Worship  40 
(5,  ’66)  272-275. 

A  series  of  pertinent  questions  is  proposed  which  is  oriented  toward  the 
genetic  problems  involved  in  the  subject.  “These  observations  would  suggest  that 
all  discussion  about  baptism  in  the  New  Testament  (and  now?)  must  begin  with 
the  element  of  initiation.  The  ‘meaning  of  baptism’  cannot  be  found  by  exploiting 
any  one  specific  interpretation  of  this  rite,  be  it  the  element  of  ‘free  gift’  mani¬ 
fested  in  infant  baptism,  or  the  relation  to  death-resurrection,  or  any  of  the  other 
motifs  which  condition  and  enrich,  but  never  overshadow  the  rite  of  initiation.” 
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443.  D.  Van  Bik,  “The  Doctrine  of  Baptism,”  SEAJournTheol  7  (4,  ’66)  28- 
36. 

Three  aspects  of  the  subject  are  studied:  the  meaning  of  baptism,  the  relation 
of  baptism  to  faith,  and  the  question  of  infant  baptism. 


444.  B.  Cooke,  “Eucharist:  Source  or  Expression  of  Community?”  Worship  40 
(6,  ’66)  339-348. 

The  OT,  the  NT  and  Ignatius  and  Hippolytus  are  consulted  for  norms  con¬ 
cerning  a  possible  ecumenical  Eucharist.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
earliest  Christians  considered  the  Eucharistic  action  as  a  continuing  source  of 
Christian  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  series  of  texts  that  insists,  in  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  OT  prophetic  message,  on  genuine  community  being  already 
present  when  Christians  gather  for  the  Eucharistic  celebration.  In  the  gospel 
catechesis  and  in  Paul,  one  finds  the  Eucharist  related  to  baptism  somewhat  as 
in  Judaism  circumcision  was  related  to  the  Passover.  The  relation  between 
baptism  and  Eucharist  indicates  that  in  some  sense  a  faith-community  must  be 
already  present  if  the  Eucharist  is  to  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baptized 
community  cannot  attain  its  integral  identity  until  it  has  expressed  itself  in  the 
fuller  covenant  context  of  Eucharist.  Baptism  establishes  both  the  right  and  the 
obligation  to  participate  in  the  Eucharist.  The  final  conclusion  is  reached  that 
within  certain  limits  a  common  Eucharist  is  feasible. — J.  J.  C. 

445.  P.  Grelot,  “The  human  couple  in  Scripture,”  TheolDig  14  (2,  ’66)  137- 
142. 

A  digest  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  VieSpir  67  (1961)  133-198. 

446.  L.  Hodgson,  “Theological  Objections  to  the  Ordination  of  Women,”  Exp 
Times  77  (7,  ’66)  210-213. 

Three  types  of  argument  are  considered  which  are  brought  forward  as  theo¬ 
logical  objections  to  the  ordination  of  women:  those  based  on  Christ’s  non¬ 
appointment  of  women  as  apostles,  on  the  “assumed  masculinity  of  God  and 
Christ,”  and  on  the  incapacity  of  women  to  receive  the  sacramental  character  of 
holy  orders.  However,  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  interpreting  the  mind  of  Christ,  leads 
us  to  see  that  he  wills  us  to  have  women  deacons,  priests  and  bishops,  none  of 
these  arguments  offer  solid  theological  grounds  for  refusing  to  follow  the 
Spirit’s  lead. — J.  J.  C. 

447.  C.  Journet,  “Le  mariage  indissoluble,”  NovVet  41  (1,  ’66)  44-62. 

As  the  NT  clearly  indicates,  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  a  doctrine 
entrusted  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  that  charge. 
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448.  L.-M.  Orrieux,  “Problemes  bibliques  du  sacerdoce,”  LumVie  15  (76-77, 
’66)  127-146. 

The  problems  of  today’s  priesthood  are  examined  in  the  light  of  biblical  teach¬ 
ing  as  presented  in  three  studies:  R.  de  Vaux,  Institutions  de  VAncien  Testa¬ 
ment,  Vol.  II  (1960),  P.  Grelot  in  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  des  Etudes  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Saint-Sulpice,  nos.  38-39  (1962)  and  P.  Benoit  in  the  symposium 
L’eveque  dans  VEglise  du  Christ  (1963).  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  priestly 
terms  can  be  used  to  define  theologically  the  Christian  ministry  provided  one 
never  forgets  the  content  given  to  these  words  and  the  exact  perspective  in  which 
they  were  used. 

On  two  essential  points  the  Christian  ministry  radically  differs  from  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  the  Jews  and  the  pagans.  (1)  Those  who  possess  it  do  not  absolutely 
and  by  themselves  exercise  a  ministry  between  God  and  men  but  are  always 
only  ministers  and  representatives  of  the  unique  priest,  Jesus  Christ.  It  would 
be  wrong  for  Christian  priests  to  forget  that  they  are  simply  ministers  of  Christ 
and  to  consider  themselves  priests  in  the  same  sense  as  were  the  members  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  (2)  The  Christian  ministry  is  related  not  only  to  Jesus’ 
priesthood  but  also  to  his  prophetic  and  his  royal  office.  If  then  priestly  terms 
are  used  to  define  the  Christian  ministry,  the  meaning  of  these  terms  should  be 
enriched  in  accord  with  the  new  Christian  reality. — J.  J.  C. 

449.  K.  H.  Schelkle,  “Ehe  und  Ehelosigkeit  im  Neuen  Testament,”  WissWeis 
29  (1,  ’66)  1-15. 

Jesus  applies  the  marriage  image  to  himself  and  his  mission  (Mk  2:19  f. ;  Mt 
23:1-14;  25:1-13),  but  gives  to  celibacy  (even  involuntary  celibacy)  an  eschato¬ 
logical  as  well  as  Christological  significance.  The  NT  does  not  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  begetting  is  impure.  The  virgin  birth  is  to  teach  us  rather  that  God, 
not  man,  is  here  at  work.  The  144,000  virgins  in  Apoc  14:3  (cf.  also  7:2  ff.) 
represent  the  entire  saved  Church.  Their  virginity  consists  in  the  union  of  love 
with  Christ.  Since  marriage  will  pass  away,  celibacy  becomes  the  eschatological 
sign  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  itself  becomes  the  virgin  bride  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Apoc  14:4;  21:2,  10).  Therefore,  marriage  is  the  sign  of  the  already  present 
union  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  most  precious  fruit  of  marriage  is  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  spouses  in  prayer,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  worst  harm 
that  can  befall  a  marriage.  In  a  union  disturbed  or  destroyed  by  lovelessness,  the 
marriage  itself  becomes  impossible. 

Paul’s  teaching  on  the  sanctification  of  the  non-Christian  by  the  Christian 
spouse  makes  the  very  bodily  union  of  marriage  sacramental,  sanctifying.  Celi¬ 
bacy  is  but  one  among  many  special  gifts  of  grace,  the  greatest  of  which  is 
charity  (1  Cor  12 — 14).  Celibacy  enables  one  to  belong  entirely  to  the  Lord,  but 
an  apostle  still  retains  his  right  to  marry  (1  Cor  9:4-6)  and  Paul’s  helpers, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  were  married  (Acts  18:2  f. ;  Rom  16:3-5). 

NT  teaching  offers  no  immediate  answers  to  many  modern  problems  on  mar¬ 
riage,  largely  because  it  was  directed  to  people  of  another  age.  The  all-too- 
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common  negative  attitude  toward  marriage  comes  chiefly  from  a  failure  to 
distinguish  the  time-conditioned  NT  background  and  Paul’s  concrete  pastoral  con¬ 
cerns  from  the  ever-valid  NT  message,  i.e.,  that  marriage  comes  from  God  and 
fulfills  his  purpose,  and  that  marriage  as  well  as  celibacy  is  a  sign  and  means  of 
salvation. — R.  J.  D. 

Baptism,  cf.  §§  11-290;  11-399;  11-408;  Eucharist,  cf.  §§  11-221—227;  11-281; 
11-501. 

Eschatology — Miracles — Liturgy — Mary 

450.  B.  Carey,  “Parousial  Aspects  of  Christian  Life,”  Dominicana  5\  (1,  ’66) 
26-33. 

When  speaking  of  the  Christian’s  destiny,  Paul  and  the  early  Church  em¬ 
phasized  the  centrality  of  the  parousia,  for  they  realized  that  God’s  saving  plan 
is  incomplete  until  the  parousia  brings  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  our  final 
incorporation  into  Christ. 

451r.  O.  da  Spinetoli,  Maria  nella  Bibbia  (2nd  ed.,  Genoa,  1964),  249  pp. 

(A.  Martinelli,  “  ‘Maria  nella  Bibbia.’  Note  critiche  e  dilucidazioni,”  Marianum 
27  [3-4,  ’65]  293-393) : — Summary.  Criticized.  The  criticism  is  centered  on  four 
points:  the  presentation  of  Mary’s  earthly  life;  the  sign  of  the  Annunciation  or 
the  motive  of  the  Visitation;  the  “biblical”  argument  proposed  for  the  Assump¬ 
tion;  and  finally  some  inexact  and  ambiguous  statements. 

452.  B.  de  Gaiffier,  “Miracles  bibliques  et  Vies  de  Saints,”  NouvRevTheol 
88  (4,  ’66)  376-385. 

A  Bollandist  illustrates  by  examples  how  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  often  abused 
the  prestige  of  the  Bible,  seeking  to  impress  readers  by  miraculous  narratives 
composed  in  imitation  of  scriptural  incidents. 

453.  R.  H.  Hiers,  “Eschatology  and  Methodology,”  JournBibLit  85  (2,  ’66) 
170-184. 

J.  Weiss  and  A.  Schweitzer  understood  Jesus  as  a  preacher  of  an  eschatological 
message;  to  show  how  Jesus’  ethic  might  mean  something  for  today  they  neces¬ 
sarily  differentiated  between  the  descriptive  historicocritical  task  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  interpretive  task.  But  a  consistent  eschatological  interpretation  of  Jesus’ 
outlook  seems  to  undermine  his  authority ;  consequently  much  exegetical  and  in¬ 
terpretive  scholarship  since  1900  has  been  a  “struggle  against  eschatology.” 

Recent  scholars  (B.  H.  Branscomb,  C.  H.  Dodd,  T.  W.  Manson,  E.  F.  Scott 
and  others)  suppress  the  eschatological  aspects  of  Jesus’  thought,  evidently  in 
the  interests  of  increased  relevance  for  today.  They  ignore  the  eschatological 
sayings,  or  attribute  them  to  the  early  Church,  or  interpret  them  in  a  non- 
eschatological  way.  Existentialist  theologians  (e.g.,  Bultmann,  Conzelmann) 
eliminate  the  category  of  time  altogether  from  Jesus’  outlook,  and  so  dispose  of 
futuristic  eschatology.  A  few  recent  studies  recognize  that  some  Synoptic  pas- 
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sages  refer  to  the  kingdom  of  God  as  future  event  while  other  passages  refer  to 
it  as  in  some  sense  present;  but  at  decisive  points  their  authors  imply  that  Jesus 
referred  primarily  to  a  present  reality. 

The  error  that  undermines  studies  of  Synoptic  eschatology  is  the  assumption 
that  one  must  dispose  of  the  evidence  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was,  to  Jesus,  a 
coming  eschatological  event.  That  error  is  caused  by  (1)  a  desire  to  avoid  theo¬ 
logical  difficulties  involved  in  an  eschatological  interpretation,  and  (2)  a  desire 
for  consistency.  What  is  needed  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  historicocritical 
task  of  describing  Jesus’  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  task  of  interpreting  it  for  the  modern  world.  When  the  critical  task  is 
undertaken  with  too  much  concern  for  resultant  logical  or  theological  difficulties, 
the  temptation  arises  to  eliminate  some  of  the  evidence. — R.  E.  T. 

454.  F.  Hoyos,  “Maria  en  la  Biblia  y  en  la  devocion  (II),”  RevistBib  28  (1, 
’66)  43-52.  [Cf.  §  10-1075.] 

The  desire  to  avoid  exaggeration  in  devotion  to  Mary  has  been  evident  in 
statements  of  the  Popes  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  Council  which  paid 
special  attention  to  Mary’s  role  in  the  Church. 

455.  S.  Hre  Kio,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,”  SEAJournTheol  7  (4, 
’66)  49-57. 

Eschatology  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  faith  and  is  concerned  with 
the  future  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  with  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  will  mean  his  vindication,  the  manifestation  of  his  victory  over  the  entire 
world. 

456.  H.  B.  Meyer,  “Schriftverstandnis  und  Liturgie,”  ZeitKathTheol  88  (2, 
’66)  163-184. 

The  essay  studies  the  function  of  the  word  in  divine  service,  seeks  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  and  to  show  that  Scripture 
should  be  understood  from  the  liturgy  and  as  related  to  it. 

457.  *C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Classification  of  Miracle  Stories,”  Miracles,  239- 
243. 

458.  *C.  F.  D.  Moule,  “The  Vocabulary  of  Miracle,”  Miracles,  235-238. 

459.  F.  Mussner,  “Liturgiekonstitution  und  Schriftauslegung  fur  die  Ge- 
meinde,”  TrierTheolZeit  75  (2,  ’66)  108-118. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  Vatican  II’s  instructions  on  the  use  of  Scripture 
in  the  liturgy,  M  considers  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Bible,  the  Scripture  in 
the  Mass,  biblical  preaching  and  biblical  services  apart  from  the  Eucharist. 
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460.  J.  C.  Plastaras,  “Evangelical  Counsels  as  Signs  of  the  Parousia,”  Horn 
Past  Rev  66  (7,  ’66)  583-592. 

The  evangelical  counsels  of  poverty  and  chastity  enable  the  individual  to  at¬ 
tain  a  certain  type  of  holiness  whereby  he  serves  the  Church  as  a  sign  pointing 
to  the  world  to  come. 

461.  W.  Wagner,  “Where  Lutherans  Stand  on  Mary,”  Dialog  5  (3,  ’66)  217- 

219. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Lutheran  position,  based  upon  the  NT,  involves  a 
positive  recognition  of  the  role  of  Mary  in  theology.  “Yet  this  role  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  neither  as  an  instrument  in  the  argument  about  biological  possibilities 

I  of  a  virgin  birth  nor  as  an  intercessor  and  near-member  of  the  Godhead.  Mary 
stands  as  a  pointer  to  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus  and  as  a  fellow  follower  with 
us  of  our  Lord.” 

* .  S  -  .  • 

J  f‘>  «;V4  ‘  •  * 

462.  *G.  F.  Woods,  “The  Evidential  Value  of  the  Biblical  Miracles,”  Miracles, 

19-32. 

Miracles,  cf.  §§  11-131;  11-176;  11-236;  11-309—310;  11-504;  11-511;  11-515. 
Liturgy,  cf.  §  11-280. 

Varia 

463.  B.  Ahern,  “The  Spirit  and  the  Law,”  The  Way  6  (3,  ’66)  219-229. 

. 

Paul  teaches  that  the  Christian,  though  freed  from  the  Law,  lives  in  Christ 
under  the  law  of  love,  and  this  new  life  is  one  of  liberty  precisely  because  it  is 
totally  inspired  by  the  law  of  faith  and  of  the  Spirit. 

f  464.  A.  Alvarez  Bolado,  “‘Honest  to  Robinson!’”  RasFc  173  (3,  ’66)  293- 

304.  [Cf.  §  10-1062.] 

Criticisms  of  J.  A.  T.  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  should  not  allow  us  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  he  has  raised  the  crucial  question  of  faith  for  modern  man,  a 
question  treated  at  length  by  several  recent  writers  here  summarized. 

465.  *A.  Bea,  “Lo  studio  del  messianismo  nella  S.  Scrittura,”  II  Messianismo, 

13-19. 

466.  P.  Biard,  “Biblical  teaching  on  poverty,”  TheolDig  14  (2,  ’66)  153-154. 

A  digest  of  an  article  with  the  same  title  which  appeared  in  Cross  Currents 

14  (1964)  433-440. 

467.  E.  Bierzychudek,  “La  Biblia,  alma  de  la  Teologia,”  RevistBth  28  (1,  ’66) 

12-18. 

The  essay  examines  the  positive  influence  of  Scripture  on  theology  and  the 
influence  of  the  word  of  God  on  those  studies  which  systematize  theology  and 
present  it  to  the  man  of  today. 
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468.  N.  Brox,  “Gemeinschaft  der  Glaubenden,”  BibLiturg  39  (2,  ’66)  85-95. 


Because  it  is  an  openness  to  the  word  of  God,  faith  gives  man  a  new  power 
of  self-fulfillment  and  produces  a  newness  of  community  life  among  the  faithful. 
This  new  community  of  the  faithful  shares  all  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of 
which  man  is  capable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  progressing  toward  that  perfect 
community  which,  by  virtue  of  God’s  promise  and  faith  in  that  promise,  it  al¬ 
ready  initially  is  as  the  recipient  of  the  Lord’s  presence  and  of  His  salvation. — 

J.  J.  c. 

469.  R.  G.  Crawford,  “The  Image  of  God,”  ExpTimes  77  (8,  ’66)  233-236. 

An  examination  of  the  biblical  texts  and  of  the  opinions  of  theologians  sug¬ 
gests  “that  the  image  of  God  in  man  means  the  openness  to  God  by  which  the 
true  goodness  of  God  can  be  reproduced  in  man,  as  he  is  being  constantly  re¬ 
newed  in  the  image  of  his  ‘Creator  and  brought  to  know  God’  (Col  3:10, 
N.E.B.).” 

470r.  O.  Cullman n,  Heil  als  Geschichte.  Heilsgeschichtliche  Exist ens  im 
Neuen  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  128;  §  10-776r]. 

(  J.  P.  Martin,  “A  Hermeneutical  Gem,”  Interpretation  20  [3,  ’66]  340-346) : 
— Extensive  summary.  Praised.  Reservations.  The  volume,  a  dialogue  with  con¬ 
temporary  scholarship,  particularly  with  existentialist  hermeneutics,  is  a  very 
important  contribution  to  NT  theology,  a  mine  of  exegetical  insight  and  richness. 
C’s  descriptive  exegesis  surpasses  Bultmann’s,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  presenting  his  exegesis  in  the  dress  of  a  contemporary  philosophy.  Cullmann’s 
exegesis  “needs  now  to  find  a  philosophical  voice  through  which  to  speak  in 
theological  translation  to  the  contemporary  situation.  Plis  book  witnesses  to  an 
implicit  desire  for  such  a  voice.  Biblical  theology,  in  order  to  escape  the  chains 
of  historicism,  must  necessarily  speak  through  some  philosophy,  even  though, 
paradoxically,  it  must  also  judge  all  philosophy.  Perhaps  a  marriage  of  the 
hermeneutics  of  Heilsgeschichte  with  process  philosophy  will  enable  the  larger 
witness  of  the  Bible  to  history,  creation,  time,  and  man  to  speak  powerfully  to 
the  intellect  and  emotion  of  modern  man  in  his  cosmic  loneliness  and  scientific 
immanentism. 

“Nevertheless,  Cullmann  reminds  us  .  .  .  that  exegesis  must  first  of  all  be 
historical  and  descriptive  in  the  best  sense,  and  that  it  must  always  accompany 
or  precede  theological  translation  into  dogmatics  or  philosophy.” — J.  J.  C. 

471r.  Dogmatic  vs  Biblical  Theology ,  ed.  H.  Vorgrimler  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  440]. 

(J.  Cartmell,  “Dogmatic  Versus  Biblical  Theology,”  Scripture  18  [43,  ’66] 
77-83): — Lengthy  summaries  of  the  nine  essays.  Praised. 
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472.  F.  Festorazzi,  “La  Sacra  Scrittura  anima  del  rinnovamento  della  teologia 
morale,”  ScuolCatt  94  (2,  ’66)  91-115. 

(The  article  considers  first  the  methodology  to  be  followed  in  writing  a  moral 
theology  which  is  based  upon  Scripture ;  then  a  study  is  made  of  how  one  should 
compose  a  biblical  moral  theology. 

473.  W.  B.  Glover,  “Demythologizing  the  New  Theology,”  ChristCent  83 
(July  13,  ’66)  882-884. 

(Central  to  the  demythologizing  controversy  is  the  myth  of  the  world  machine, 
a  closed  system  of  causal  order  binding  even  upon  God.  Besides  this  myth  some 
theologians  admit  others,  especially  the  myths  of  the  wicked  bourgeoisie,  of  revo- 
•  ft  lution,  of  20th-century  man,  of  the  world  come  of  age. — J.  J.  C. 

el 

474.  P.  Grelot,  “Biblical  figures:  a  definition  and  a  criterion,”  TheolDig  14 
),|  (1,  ’66)  8-13. 

»A  digest  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  N ouvRevTheol  84  (6,  ’62)  561- 
578;  (7,  ’62)  673-698  [cf.  §  7-619]. 

w  I 

475.  P.  Grelot,  “La  theologie  de  la  mort  dans  l’ficriture  sainte,”  SuppVieSpir 
77  (’66)  143-193. 

P  I 

The  NT  part  (pp.  171-193)  treats  the  matter  under  the  headings  of  Christ’s 

attitude  toward  death,  the  duel  of  life  and  death,  the  passage  from  death  to  life. 

:v  I 

•  ■ 

'  476r.  F.  Hahn,  Mission  in  the  New  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  291 ;  §  9-760r]. 

>e| 

i’$I  (P-  J*  Achtemeier,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  251-252): — Summary.  Praised. 
I„1  Translation  poor. 

an  | 

477r.  - ,  Idem. 

(W.  F.  Dicharry,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  241-242) : — Extensive  summary, 
bej  Praised.  Reservations.  Catholics  generally  may  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  H’s 
|cr  chronology.  In  general,  the  work  “makes  a  three-dimensional  contribution, 
to  namely  in  the  fields  of  missiology,  ecumenism,  and  above  all  biblical  theology.” 

fell 

478.  *P.  W.  F.  Harms,  “The  Gospel  as  Preaching,”  R.  R.  Caemmerer  Fest¬ 
schrift,  39-57. 

isy  I 

479.  A.  Jankowski,  “Horyzonty  kosmiezne  Odkupienia  w  Teologii  Biblijnej 
(De  extensione  cosmica  Redemptionis  in  theologia  biblica) ,”  RuchBibLit 
19  (1,  ’66)  33-44. 

01  I  „ 

The  cosmic  dimension  of  the  redemption  as  expressed  by  Paul  (esp.  Rom 
8:18-23)  is  based  upon  two  fundamental  OT  ideas.  (1)  The  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  nature  is  governed  by  man’s  moral  actions:  when  he  pleases 
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God,  nature  is  benevolent;  when  he  disobeys,  nature  rebels  (cf.  Ps  8:6-9;  Isa 
11:6-9;  Gen  4:12;  Job  5:22).  (2)  Nature,  however,  is  subjected  to  the  same  fate 
merited  by  man  because  of  his  disobedience  (Gen  6:17)  and  will  someday  also 
share  in  the  promised  eschatological  restoration  (Joel  4:18;  Isa  30:26;  Amos 
9:13). 

In  Rom  8:18-23,  Paul  explains  the  complete  renewal  which  creation  awaits, 
and  he  connects  it  closely  with  its  cause,  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ. 
This  is  borne  out  in  other  passages  which  further  delineate  the  cosmic  effects  of 
the  redemption  (Col  1:15-20;  Eph  1:10;  Phil  2:9-11;  Eph  1:20-23).  Ultimately, 
everything  will  achieve  perfect  restoration  in  the  pleroma  when  a  “new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth”  will  be  created.  In  this  regard,  Paul  does  not  teach  a  total  de¬ 
struction  of  the  material  world  and  a  subsequent  re-creation,  but  rather  a  removal 
of  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  God.  Furthermore,  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  are  already  being  formed  gradually  and  invisibly  within  all  of  crea¬ 
tion.  Because  of  the  identity  of  the  agent  (Christ),  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  work  of  redemption  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  this  is  what  gives  redemp¬ 
tion  its  cosmic  character  in  Paul. — W.  J.  P. 

480.  H.  A.  Kelly,  “Demonology  and  Diabolical  Temptation,”  Thought  40  (2, 
’65)  165-194. 

The  traditional  theory  of  interior  diabolical  temptation  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  practical  dangers,  and  the  advantages  that  might  be  claimed  for  it  can  be 
compensated  for  in  other  ways.  It  would  seem  best  therefore  to  disregard  it, 
especially  since  it  is  based  on  a  medieval  demonology  at  variance  with  biblical 
accounts.  Even  the  latter  may  contain  much  that  is  due  to  cultural  presupposi¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  divine  revelation.  The  primary  purpose  of  revelation  is  to 
clarify  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  and  not  to  provide  information  or  to 
authenticate  legends  concerning  nonhuman  creatures. 

The  concept  of  angelic  beings  as  inhabitants  of  the  regions  above  the  earth 
resembles  present-day  speculation  about  the  possibility  of  life  on  other  planets, 
and  tales  of  fallen  angels  can  be  seen  as  a  kind  of  primitive  science  fiction.  One 
of  these  stories,  which  saw  the  sin  of  the  angels  as  lust  for  women,  was  alluded 
to  in  the  NT  and  won  wide  acceptance  from  the  early  Fathers.  It  was  replaced 
in  later  patristic  times  by  the  notion  of  a  precosmic  fall,  which,  though  less  im¬ 
probable,  has  the  same  kind  of  literary  origin.  Satan  too,  even  in  the  NT,  seems 
to  be  a  literary  figure,  and  not  one  based  on  the  report  of  witnessed,  historical 
encounters.  His  concrete  activities  are  rather  extrapolated  from  current  ideas 
of  his  character ;  he  is  thought  to  control  diseases,  for  instance,  including  those 
caused  by  the  unclean  spirits.  But  we  no  longer  suppose  that  disease  in  general 
comes  from  the  devil,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  reclassify  possession  by  disease- 
demons  as  a  faulty  medical  theory. 

It  will  be  easier  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  demonological  traditions  once 
it  is  realized  that  the  existence  of  angels  and  the  devil  and  demons  is  not  a  defined 
dogma  of  the  Church. — H.  A.  K.  (Author). 
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■,  “Demonology  and  diabolical  temptation,”  TheolDig  14  (2,  ’66) 


131-136. 

A  digest  of  the  preceding  article. 

482.  J.-P.  Labelle,  “Work  in  Holy  Scripture,”  KatorShin  5  (1,  ’66)  20-45. 
[In  Japanese.] 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  work  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  several  recent  studies. 

483.  L.  Malevez,  “La  theologie  naturelle  de  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  Gregorianum 
47  (2,  ’66)  226-253. 

Even  though  in  his  writings  Bultmann  does  not  even  implicitly  admit  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural,  a  careful  study  of  his  views  shows  that  the  idea  would  follow 
logically  from  his  principles. 

484.  P.  T.  Marsh,  “Prophecy  and  Concession:  A  Victorian  Quandary  over 
Biblical  Criticism,”  CanJournTheol  12  (3,  ’66)  172-183. 

As  a  means  of  counteracting  rationalistic  attacks  on  Christianity,  the  Rev.  B. 
Maitland  published  in  1877  The  Argument  from  Prophecy  in  which,  besides 
other  concessions  to  biblical  criticism,  he  admitted  that  the  argument  from 
prophecy  could  convince  only  those  who  already  accepted  the  theistic  belief  in  a 
continually  active  God.  A  violent  controversy  resulted  within  the  Church  of 
England,  but  explicit  and  tacit  support  for  Maitland  soon  showed  that  funda¬ 
mentalism  was  no  longer  the  ruling  orthodoxy  of  the  mid- Victorian  Church. — 

-J.  J-  c. 

485.  B.  Reicke,  “Body  and  Soul  in  the  New  Testament,”  StudTheol  19  (1-2, 
’65)  200-212. 

Sarx  (“flesh”)  denotes  the  body  (Gal  4:13),  or  the  physical  and  psychical 
totality  (Lk  3:6;  Jn  1:13  f.).  For  Paul  it  becomes  the  generic  sphere  of  human 
weakness:  like  the  “realism”  of  medieval  philosophy,  concrete  weakness  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  effect  of  a  hypostatized  idea.  Theologically,  this  is  understood 
as  a  metaphysical  principle  opposed  to  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Soma  (“body”)  is  combined  with  “soul”  or,  after  death,  abandoned  by  it 
(Mt  27:58;  Acts  20:10).  Both  are  aspects  of  the  biological  person  (Mt  6:25) 
or  represent  the  whole  person  (Jas  3:2  f.,  6).  For  Paul,  soma  in  this  age  is  com¬ 
bined  with  sarx ,  with  sin  and  with  death.  Man  cannot  break  this  combination 
(Rom  7).  But  Christ  does  so  by  attaching  soma  to  another  death,  namely,  the 
death  of  Christ.  Thus  the  Christian  can  anticipate  a  spiritual  body  (1  Cor  15:44). 

Psyche  (“soul”)  in  Greek  usage  represents  a  “body-soul”  (Xenophon  Cyro- 
paedia  8,  7,  4)  or  a  “free-soul”  that  leaves  the  body  in  dreams  and  death.  It 
represents  either  the  instrument  of  the  body’s  vitality  (Lk  12:19,  21)  or  simply 
life  in  general  (Rom  11:3;  Rev  12:11).  As  “free-soul”  it  survives  death  (Mt 
10:28)  either  in  Hades  (Acts  2:27)  or  in  supramundane  regions  (Rev  6:9; 
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20:4).  It  is  not  a  metaphysical  substance  as  in  Plato  and  Philo  but  a  personal 
organ  of  a  religious  character  (Heb  10:39;  Jas  1:20  f.;  Mt  16:26). 

Pneuma  (“spirit”)  as  a  principle  of  life  (Jn  6:63)  is,  unlike  psyche ,  a  sub¬ 
stance.  But  both  can  represent  a  principle  of  physical  life  (Mt  27:50),  an  organ 
of  emotional  and  mental  function  (Luke  1:46  f.),  or  a  “free,”  disembodied  soul 
(Lk  24:37,  39).  Pneuma  can  be  in  heaven  or  the  underworld  (Acts  23:9;  1  Pet 
3:19).  It  represents  the  individual  personality  more  than  the  body  does,  but 
both  are  objects  of  God’s  redemption  and  can  be  saved  from  corruption  only  by 
the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  (Rom  8:11). — E.  E.  E. 

486r.  R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Moral  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  [cf. 
NT  A  9,  p.  443;  §  10-1141r]. 

(S.  E.  Smith,  TheolStud  27  [2,  ’66]  273-275)  : — Summary.  Praised  for  pre¬ 
senting  Jesus’  “teaching,  its  radical  demands,  and  the  motives  for  its  practice  in 
as  clear  and  straightforward  a  way  as  is  possible  today.” 

487.  *K.  Stendahl,  “Method  in  the  Study  of  Biblical  Theology,”  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  196-209. 

*A.  Dulles,  “Response  .  .  .  210-216. 

488.  A.  Szekeres,  “Bischof  Robinsons  ‘Honest  to  God’  und  die  wirkliche  Auf- 
gabe  der  Theologie  heute”  [Bishop  Robinson’s  Honest  to  God  and  the  Real 
Task  of  Modern  Theology],  NedTheolTijd  20  (2,  ’66)  192-217. 

A  positive,  critical  review  of  the  famous  book  leads  to  a  re-examination  of 
many  traditional  viewpoints  concerning  both  hermeneutics  and  dogmatic  theology. 

489.  R.  Thysman,  “L’fithique  de  lTmitation  du  Christ  dans  le  Nouveau  Testa¬ 
ment.  Situation,  notations  et  variations  du  theme,”  EphTheolLov  42  (1, 
’66)  138-175. 

The  article  has  two  parts.  The  first  studies  the  literary  independence  and  the 
theological  environment  of  the  theme  of  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  NT  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  headings:  the  imitation  of  God  and  the  imitation  of  Christ,  the 
imitation  of  Christ  and  the  following  of  Christ  as  a  disciple;  the  image  of  God 
and  ethical  imitation.  The  second  part  treats  the  import  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  NT  ethics. 

In  the  NT,  imitating  Christ  is  closely  related  to  imitating  God  because  the 
example  of  God  is  related  almost  always  to  the  salvation  effected  in  Christ  and 
because  Christ  reveals  the  Father.  For  the  most  part  the  example  of  Christ  is 
directly  related  to  the  Passion,  to  his  salvific  work.  Frequently  in  this  matter  the 
Christology  of  the  Suffering  Servant  appears,  sometimes  in  liturgical  form. 
Furthermore,  the  imitation  of  Christ  concerns  agape  (the  very  heart  of  Christian 
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morality)  with  its  characteristics  of  humility,  service,  mutual  help,  self-denial, 
obedience,  patience  and  perseverance.  As  one  follows  the  chronology  of  the  NT 
books,  he  observes  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the  imitation  of  Christ  appears 
more  and  more,  especially  in  liturgical  and  baptismal  exhortations.  The  purpose 
of  this  imitation  is  the  edification  of  the  community,  and  the  principle  that  makes 
the  imitation  possible  is  the  new  birth  of  baptism,  which  excludes  any  taint  of 
Pelagianism. — J.  J.  C. 

490.  T.  van  Bavel,  “  ‘Actualisme’  in  de  theologie,  een  bezinning  naar  aanleiding 
van  R.  Bultmann,  [‘Actualism’  in  theology:  the  import  of  R.  Bultmann],” 
TijdTheol  6  (1,  ’66)  1-25. 

The  conception  of  being  in  B’s  theology  is  “actualistic”  in  the  sense  that  he 
never  conceives  being  as  static,  objectified,  independent  of  man.  His  whole 
theology  protests  against  a  subject-object  scheme  and  against  objectifying 
thought.  For  him  being  is  always  in  execution;  man’s  specific  manner  of  being 
is  to  exist ;  man’s  personal  existence  is  to  be  accomplished  ever  anew  in  momen- 
taneous  decisions;  man  is  always  engaged  in  being.  This  existential  viewpoint 
is  also  present  in  current  Catholic  theology,  e.g.,  in  theorizing  about  the 
Eucharist,  original  sin,  ecclesiology,  revelation  and  tradition,  and  moral  doctrine. 
It  is  also  the  basis  of  some  misunderstandings  in  Christology.  If  B  refuses  the 
term  “is”  with  respect  to  Christ,  we  have  to  consider  accurately  what  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “to  be”  is  in  his  language.  Simply  because  his  conception  of  being  differs 
from  the  static  view,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ.  A 
so-called  “functional  Christology”  is  not  necessarily  heterodox. 

The  close  connection  between  philosophy  and  theology  appears  even  more 
clearly  from  B’s  controversy  with  Cullmann,  whose  concept  of  time  as  “linear” 
is  a  philosophical  one  and  whose  understanding  of  “historical  objectivity”  differs 
from  B’s  existential  view.  Could  the  “actualistic”  conception  of  being  prove  fruit¬ 
ful  for  Catholic  theology?  Yes,  if  B’s  ideas  are  supplemented  and  made  more 
precise.  Contrary  to  B,  who  separates  absolutely  the  transcendent  and  the 
mundane,  the  tension  between  these  two  is  in  conformity  with  the  evangelical 
message.  True,  God’s  transcendence  is  accessible  only  by  faith;  hence  B’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  “paradoxical  identity”  can  inspire  Catholic  theology. — S.  E.  S. 

491.  P.  Zerafa,  “ ‘Videre  Deum’  nella  Sacra  Scrittura,”  Rivistci  di  Ascetica  e 
Mistica  8  (4-6,  ’63)  355-376. 

The  Bible  pictures  the  soul’s  entire  spiritual  pilgrimage  toward  its  Maker  in 
terms  of  the  vision  of  God,  a  vision  granted  in  a  special  manner  to  leaders  of  the 
people,  in  the  OT  to  Moses  and  in  the  NT  to  Jesus,  the  envoy  and  image  of  God. 

Faith,  cf.  §§  1-160;  ll-387r — 389r;  Justification,  cf.  §§  ll-344r;  ll-355r; 
Prayer,  cf.  §  11-345;  Theology  of  History,  cf.  §  11-336;  Trinity,  cf.  §  11-393. 
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Early  Church 

492.  *  Aspects  du  judeo-christianisme  has  the  following  articles  on  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

M.  Simon,  “Problemes  du  judeo-christianisme/’  1-17. 

M.  Black,  “The  Tradition  of  Hasidaean-Essene  Asceticism:  Its  Origins 
and  Influence,”  19-33. 

G.  Quispel,  “L’fivangile  selon  Thomas  et  les  origines  de  l’ascese  chre- 
tienne,”  35-52. 

H.  J.  Schoeps,  “Das  Judenchristentum  in  den  Parteienkampfen  der  alten 
Kirche,”  53-75. 

J.  Munck,  “Primitive  Jewish  Christianity  and  later  Jewish  Christianity: 
Continuation  or  Rupture  ?”  77-93. 

S.  Giet,  “Un  courant  judeo-chretien  a  Rome  au  milieu  du  IIe  siecle?”  95- 

112. 

G.  Kretschmar,  “Die  Bedeutung  der  Liturgiegeschichte  fiir  die  Frage 
nach  der  Kontinuitat  des  Judenchristentums  in  nachapostolischer  Zeit,” 
113-137. 

J.  Danielou,  “Judeo-christianisme  et  gnose,”  139-166. 

A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  “The  Influence  of  Jewish  Theology  on  the  Odes  of 
Solomon  and  the  Acts  of  Thomas,”  167-179. 

“Conclusion  generate,”  181-185. 

493.  *M.  A.  Cohen,  “The  First  Christian  Century.  As  Jewish  History,”  So¬ 
ciety  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  227-251. 

494.  *H.  G.  Conzelmann,  “The  First  Christian  Century.  As  Christian  His¬ 
tory,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  Centenary  Papers,  217-226. 

495r.  B.  Gerhardsson,  Tradition  and  Transmission  in  Early  Christianity  [cf. 
NT  A  9,  p.  154]. 

(E.  Lohse,  TheolLitZeit  91  [3,  ’66]  189)  : — Summary.  Though  G  illustrates 
by  extensive  documentation  the  rabbinic  method  of  teaching  and  replies  in  detail 
to  his  critics,  his  thesis  has  not  become  more  convincing. 

496.  S.  G.  Hall,  “Melito’s  Paschal  Homily  and  the  Acts  of  John”  JournTheol 
Stud  17  (1,  ’66)  95-98. 

The  evidence  here  adduced  does  not  prove  “that  Melito  was  indebted  to  the 
Acts  or  vice  versa.  The  facts  rather  suggest  a  common  theological  tradition.  Its 
main  constituents  are  the  now  canonical  books  of  the  N.T.,  but  perhaps  we  could 
claim  that  the  Johannine  books  are  of  special  importance.” 
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497.  L.  E.  Keck,  “The  Poor  among  the  Saints  in  Jewish  Christianity  and 
Qumran,”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  54-78.  [Cf.  §  10-458.] 

The  Jewish  Christian  literature  and  the  Qumran  texts  fail  to  support  K.  Holl’s 
thesis  that  “the  Poor”  was  a  designation  of  the  early  Church.  ( 1 )  The  Ebionite 
Tradition.  No  source  before  4th-century  Epiphanius  connects  the  Ebionites 
with  the  poverty  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  Epiphanius  says  the  Ebionites  called 
themselves  by  this  name  because  of  the  original  practice  of  selling  their  property 
and  depositing  the  proceeds  with  the  apostles.  But  there  is  total  silence  until  this 
late  report,  so  the  statement  should  be  regarded  as  a  sectarian,  etiological 
exegesis  of  Acts  promoted  by  the  Ebionites  themselves  in  defense  against  the 
imperial  Church.  Furthermore,  the  Ebionite  literature,  so  far  as  recoverable, 
does  not  reflect  a  continuous  line  between  the  Ebionites  and  the  hypothetical 
group  calling  itself  “the  Poor”  in  primitive  Christianity. 

(2)  Qumran.  (a)  Among  the  many  phrases  which  the  community  used  for 
itself,  “poor”  is  included.  Though  most  occurrences  of  the  terms  ’ebyon,  ‘dndw, 
‘dni  are  non-technical  descriptions,  quasi-technical  designations  are  found  oc¬ 
casionally.  ( b )  The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  instance  in  which  the  definite 
article  is  used  to  say  clearly  “the  Poor”  shows  that  this  was  not  a  regular  term 
for  the  group.  ( c )  In  light  of  the  ancient  tradition  about  the  poor,  it  is  strange 
that  there  is  actually  so  little  use  of  this  terminology  among  the  Covenanters. 
( d )  The  fact  that  those  texts  which  discuss  the  place  of  property  in  and  out  of 
the  community  never  speak  of  the  community  as  “the  Poor”  further  shows  how 
improbable  is  the  suggestion  that  the  Qumran  settlers  used  “the  Poor”  as  part 
of  their  working  vocabulary  for  themselves.  ( e )  Finally,  no  equivalent  has  yet 
been  found  for  Paul’s  phrase  hoi  ptochoi  ton  hagion ,  alleged  to  have  been  a 
technical  one.  In  brief,  the  data  concerning  the  Ebionites  and  the  Qumran  ma¬ 
terial  offer  no  persuasive  evidence  that  the  early  Church  called  itself  “the  Poor.” 
Besides  these  negative  conclusions,  however,  the  article  has  positive  conclusions 
for  NT  study,  especially  for  historical  reconstruction. — J.  J.  C. 

498.  *G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  “Miracles  and  Early  Christian  Apologetic,”  Miracles, 
202-218. 

499r.  A  Patristic  Greek  Lexicon,  ed.  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  Fascicle  4  [cf.  NT  A  10, 
p.  295]. 

(M.  R.  P.  McGuire,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  245-246) : — Descriptive  sum¬ 
mary.  Praised.  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  fourth  fascicle  maintains  the 
same  high  quality  as  its  predecessors  and  that  the  editor  is  keeping  to  his  schedule 
of  publication.” 

500.  M.  Riber,  “La  catequesis  en  la  Iglesia  primitiva,”  CultBib  22  (205,  ’65) 
343-350. 

) 

The  author  briefly  describes  the  transmission  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith  to 
new  members  of  the  Church  as  seen  in  the  NT  and  the  early  Fathers. 
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501.  W.  Rordorf,  “La  celebration  dominicale  de  la  sainte  Cene  dans  l’Lglise 

ancienne,”  RevTheolPhil  99  (1,  ’66)  25-37. 

This  inaugural  lecture,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Neuchatel  Feb.  17,  1965, 
treats  of  two  topics:  (1)  the  relation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  Sunday;  (2)  the 
theological  significance  of  the  Eucharist  manifested  in  the  manner  of  celebration. 

(1)  The  Eucharist  was  the  center  and  even  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
Sunday  worship.  This  is  indicated  in  Acts  20:7,  Didache  14  and  Justin  Martyr’s 
1  Apology  67.  Also,  the  first  day  of  the  week  appears  to  have  been  called  kyriake 
hemera  (Apoc  1:10)  because  of  the  kyriakon  deipnon  (1  Cor  11:20)  which 
was  normally  celebrated  then.  While  it  seems  clear  that  the  Pauline  communities 
celebrated  the  Eucharist  on  Sunday  evenings,  Paul  did  not  institute  Sunday 
worship.  Rather  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  primitive  community  of  Jerusalem. 
Sunday  was  chosen,  not  only  because  Christ  rose  on  the  day  of  the  Pasch,  but 
especially  because  he  ate  with  his  disciples  on  that  day  and  eight  days  later. 

(2)  The  Eucharist  of  the  primitive  Church  involved  both  the  memorial  of 
Christ’s  death  and  his  presence  in  spirit.  Moreover  the  event  of  Christ’s  presence 
entailed  both  a  present  and  future  aspect.  Because  of  the  awareness  of  Christ’s 
presence  stress  was  placed  on  the  need  of  removing  every  obstacle  which  would 
hinder  the  community  from  becoming  the  Body  of  Christ:  One  must  be  recon¬ 
ciled  not  only  with  God  but  with  the  brethren.  However,  this  presence  was 
understood  to  be  only  an  anticipation  of  the  definitive  presence  which  would 
take  place  at  the  Second  Coming  when  Christ  would  be  fully  revealed.  The 
eschatological  aspect  of  the  Eucharist  was  prominent  in  the  early  Church  and 
manifested  itself,  e.g.,  in  the  orientation  of  Church  buildings  so  that  the  faithful 
could  pray  facing  the  East,  the  place  where  the  Son  of  Man  would  appear  at 
the  end  of  time.  Finally,  because  of  their  belief  in  Christ’s  actual  presence,  the 
early  Christians  celebrated  the  Eucharist  with  characteristic  joy. — E.  J.  K. 

502.  *E.  Testa,  “Le  grotte  dei  Misteri  giudeo-cristiani,”  II  Messianismo,  331- 

355. 

503.  *Umwelt  des  U r christ entums  I  has  the  following  essays  devoted  to  the  NT 

world. 

H.  Ristow,  “Politische  und  soziale  Verhaltnisse  im  Romischen  Reich  im 
ersten  vor-  und  im  ersten  nachchristlichen  Jahrhundert,”  13-67. 

G.  Haufe,  “Hellenistische  Volksfrommigkeit,”  68-100. 

G.  Haufe,  “Die  Mysterien,”  101-126. 

G.  Hansen,  “Herrscherkult  und  Friedensidee,”  127-142. 

W.  Grundmann,  “Das  palastinensische  Judentum  im  Zeitraum  zwischen 
der  Erhebung  der  Makkabaer  und  dem  Ende  des  Jiidischen  Krieges,” 
143-291. 

H.  Hegermann,  “Das  hellenistische  Judentum,”  292-345. 

G.  Hansen,  “Philosophic,”  346-370. 

H. -M.  Schenke,  “Die  Gnosis,”  371-415. 
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W.  Grundmann,  “Geschichte  und  Botschaft  des  Urchristentums  in  ihrer 
religiosen  Umwelt,”  416-475. 

504.  *M.  F.  Wiles,  “Miracles  in  the  Early  Church,”  Miracles,  219-234. 

Early  Church,  cf.  §  11-304. 

Judaism 

505.  G.  Burchard,  “Neues  zur  Uberlieferung  der  Testamente  der  Zwolf 
Patriarchen.  Eine  unbeachtete  griechische  Handschrift  (Athos,  Laura 
I  48)  und  eine  unbekannte  neugriechische  Fassung  (Bukarest,  Bibl.  Acad. 
580  [341],”  NTStud  12  (3,  ’66)  245-258. 

Two  MSS  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  are  here  examined. 
The  first,  which  has  been  neglected,  is  Athos,  Laura  I  48  (1132),  also  referred 
to  as  l,  a  17th-century  paper  MS  of  which  Harvard  College  Library  has  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  better  MSS  which  R.  H.  Charles  called  (3 
( bdg[k~\ ,  aef).  A  collation  of  TRub  I  indicates  that  l  is  closest  to  d,  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  a  large  (possibly  the  largest)  number  of  the  latter’s  distinctive 
readings.  I  appears  to  be  a  carefully  prepared,  if  not  always  reliable,  descendant 
of  a  good  tradition.  Should  a  more  precise  study  of  it  confirm  what  has  been 
determined  for  TRub  I,  it  would  be  an  important  new  textual  witness  for  the 
T  estaments. 

The  second  MS  is  a  previously  unknown  18th-century  paper  MS  written  in 
modern  Greek  (abbreviated  Ngr  by  Burchard)  belonging  to  the  Bucharest 
Academic  Library.  The  text  from  which  it  was  translated  fits  into  Charles’ 
group  a  (c,  hi),  was  somewhat  older  than  hi  and  probably  very  close  to  their 
common  ancestor.  The  immediate  value  of  Ngr  is  limited  to  the  20  instances  in 
TBenj  1,  5 — 11,  2a  (for  which  readings  from  hi  are  unavailable)  where  it 
supports  the  readings  of  J3  against  c,  the  other  a  MS.  The  article  then  re¬ 
produces  the  Ngr  text  of  TBenj  with  an  extensive  critical  apparatus  of  all  the 
old  Greek  MSS.— H.  W.  B. 

506.  E.  G.  Clarke,  “The  Hebraic  Spirit,”  Can] ournTheol  12  (3,  ’66)  153-163. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  isolate  certain  characteristics  of  Hebraic 
thought  and  to  suggest  how  these  may  be  expressed  in  English.  “Hebrew 
thought-forms  are  dynamic,  not  static;  comprehensive  and  complementary,  not 
exclusive  and  contradictory.  When  we  try  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  the  men  of 
today,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  these  fundamental  qualities  of  the  Hebraic  spirit.” 

507.  V.  Eppstein,  “When  and  How  the  Sadducees  Were  Excommunicated,” 
JournBibLit  85  (2,  ’66)  213-224. 

Contrary  to  accepted  opinion,  the  fall  of  the  Temple  in  70  C.  E.  is  not  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Sadducees  from  Jewish  life.  The 
Temple  was  neither  the  headquarters  of  the  Sadducees,  nor  were  they  the  party 
of  the  sacerdotal  establishment.  It  is  true  that  for  the  Sadducees,  Judaism  was 
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a  cult  exclusively  of  the  Temple,  but  the  sect  began  as  a  pro-Hasmonean 
political  faction  opposed  to  the  growing  Messianism  and  the  growing  judicial 
power  of  the  hakhamim  (ordained  scribes),  and  came  to  play  “a  merely  negative 
role,  repudiating  the  authority  of  the  hakhamim  and  rejecting  their  innovations 
both  in  the  definition  of  Torah  and  in  details  of  halakhah  (religious  rule).” 

Such  evidence  as  does  exist  “supports  the  hypothesis  that  the  Sadducees  were 
effectively  eliminated  ca.  60/61  C.E.  by  the  simple  expedient  on  the  part  of  the 
hakhamim  of  making  it  impossible  for  any  Jew  believing  in  Sadducean  halakhah 
to  enter  the  temple  without  incurring  the  dreaded  penalty  of  extirpation.”  The 
evidence  pertains  to  the  burning  of  the  last  red  heifer,  about  a  decade  before 
the  fall  of  the  Temple,  to  provide  ashes  for  the  “water  of  purification”  used  in 
ritual  cleansing  (cf.  Num  19:1  ff.).  At  first,  the  officiating  priest,  Ishmael  ben 
Phiabi,  prepared  to  follow  the  Sadducean  halakhah  by  bathing  himself  and 
waiting  until  evening  before  performing  the  ceremony.  But  at  the  objection  of 
the  hakhamim,  he  ultimately  followed  their  halakhah,  which  did  not  require  the 
officiating  priest  to  wait  until  evening,  and  burned  the  heifer  before  sunset.  As 
a  result  the  ashes  obtained  in  this  way  could  not  be  considered  valid  by  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Sadducees  could  “never  again  be  sprinkled  with  hyssop  to 
be  made  clean,  in  their  own  eyes,  for  entrance  into  the  sanctuary.” — R.  A.  K. 

508r.  Josephus,  Vol.  IX:  Jewish  Antiquities,  Books  XVIII-XX  [cf.  NT  A  10, 
p.  433]. 

(M.  S.  Enslin,  JournBibLit  85  [2,  ’66]  263-264)  : — Descriptive  summary. 
Praised.  The  translation  is  attractive  and  accurate,  the  indexes  extensive  and 
the  price  remarkably  moderate. 

509.  B.  Lifshitz,  “L’hellenisation  des  Juifs  de  Palestine.  A  propos  des 
inscriptions  de  Besara  (Beth-shearim),”  RevBib  72  (4,  ’65)  520-538. 

Besara  (Beth-shearim)  was  the  central  necropolos  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  of  the  neighboring  countries.  In  the  tomb  inscriptions  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  persons  were  losing  attachment  to  their  Jewish  nationality.  On  the  contrary, 
the  numerous  inscriptions  and  symbols  clearly  show  the  orthodox  beliefs  of  the 
Jews  buried  there  and  their  fidelity  to  the  Law.  Hebrew  is  used  in  epitaphs  out 
of  a  desire  to  preserve  tradition,  Hebrew  no  doubt  being  considered  a  sacred 
language.  The  Jews  of  Caesarea  or  of  Jaffa  were  not  more  Hellenized  than  their 
correligionists  of  Besara  or  those  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Greek  language  and  Greek  culture  had  penetrated  into  all  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Greek  Orient. — J.  J.  C. 

510r.  J.  Macdonald,  The  Theology  of  the  Samaritans  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  447]. 

( J.  D.  Purvis,  J ournN earEastStud  25  [3,  ’66]  213-216)  : — Summary.  Praised. 
Criticized.  M  has  covered  the  vast  body  of  literature  and  knows  it  very  well. 
However,  he  errs  in  thinking  that  Samaritan  beliefs  were  not  directly  influenced 
by  Judaism.  One  wonders  how  the  book  fits  into  “The  New  Testament  Library” 
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series,  if  Samaritanism  is  not  a  part  of  the  vast  complex  of  heterodox  Jewish 
thought  extant  at  the  time  of  Christian  origins. — J.  J.  C. 

511.  *G.  MacRae,  “Miracle  in  The  Antiquities  of  Josephus,”  Miracles,  127-147. 

512.  M.  McNamara,  “The  Aramaic  Translations:  a  newly  recognised  aid  for 
New  Testament  study,”  Scripture  18  (42,  ’ 66 )  47-56. 

Recent  discoveries  and  research  on  the  Aramaic  Targums  indicate  that  these 
documents  may  equal  or  even  surpass  the  rabbinic  writings  and  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  as  background  material  for  the  NT. 

513.  P.  Staples,  “The  Unused  Lever?  A  study  on  the  possible  literary  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Greek  Maccabean  literature  in  the  New  Testament,”  Mod 
Church  9  (3,  ’66)  218-224. 

The  influence  on  the  NT  of  the  Maccabean  texts  in  general,  and  of  4  Mac  in 
particular,  has  not  received  the  attention  that  this  deserves.  There  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  4  Mac  was  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  A.D.  by  a 
Jewish  writer,  and  that  it  was  preserved  in  Christian  circles,  apart  from  the 
LXX  “parcel,”  because  of  the  Church’s  interest  in  its  glorification  of  martyrs. 

An  examination  of  the  vocabulary  from  4  Mac  found  in  the  NT  reveals  11 
words  in  the  Pastorals,  7  in  Luke/ Acts,  and  5  in  Heb.  A  specific  parallel  is  the 
doxology  of  4  Mac  18:24,  “to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen,”  which 
is  found  at  Rom  16:27,  Gal  1:5,  2  Tim  4:18,  Heb  13:21,  and  in  freer  versions 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  interest  that  all  of  these  passages  and  books  can  be  associated 
with  Ephesus.  If  4  Mac  originated  at  Alexandria  ca.  41  A.D.,  it  is  possible  that 
Apollos  took  a  copy  of  it  when  he  went  to  Ephesus.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  work  stressing  traditional  Maccabean  ideals  of  the  Law  could  have 
been  preserved  in  a  Pauline  congregation,  it  may  have  been  preserved  in  a  para- 
Pauline  faction  at  Ephesus. — E.  M.  Y. 

514.  H.  Strauss,  “Jiidische  Quellen  friihchristlicher  Kunst:  Optische  oder 
literarische  Anregung?”  ZeitNTWiss  57  (1-2,  ’66)  114-136. 

The  traditional  view  that  early  Christian  art  was  stimulated  by  Jewish  artistic 
production  remains  unconfirmed,  despite  the  presence  of  themes  from  the  mid- 
rashim.  K.  H.  Kraeling  presupposed  that  the  frescoes  in  the  synagogue  at  Dura 
were  dependent  on  pictorial  models  in  illustrated  MSS  of  Greek  translations 
of  the  OT.  These  models  were  in  turn  a  principal  source  of  inspiration  for 
early  Christian  art.  But  the  hypothesis  lacks  archaeological  support  since  no 
pictures,  either  in  books  or  on  walls  of  synagogues,  have  been  found  which 
antedate  the  pictures  at  Dura.  The  common  artistic  style  expressed  at  Dura  and 
in  the  catacombs  is  found  200  years  earlier  in  a  pagan  temple,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  Dura  was  influenced  by  Christian  pictorial  art.  Dependence  on 
OT  themes  in  the  catacombs  is  traceable  to  influence  of  Jewish  hesitation  to 
depict  the  Deity  (thus  representation  of  the  Son  in  Gospel  narratives  is  avoided) 
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and  to  typological  interests.  Motifs  allegedly  drawn  from  the  midrashim  are 
traceable  to  folklore  common  to  Jews  and  Christians. 

As  a  cultural  minority,  Jews  maintained  either  an  indifferent  or  hostile 
attitude  toward  representational  art.  After  the  Bar  Cocheba  revolt,  idol-worship 
was  a  dead  issue,  and  purely  decorative  motifs  of  pagan  mass-produced  works 
were  borrowed  on  occasion  but  without  symbolic  appropriation,  and  Philo’s 
Alexandrine  viewpoints  scarcely  affected  the  Jewish  spiritual  stance  outside 
Egypt.  Christianity’s  recoinage  of  her  Jewish  spiritual  inheritance  through  a 
fresh  combination  of  biblical  motifs  with  late-Roman  artistic  expression  points 
to  independence  from  Jewish  artistic  influence.  The  use  of  motifs  like  Admetus 
and  Alcestis  in  company  with  biblical  personalities  in  the  Via-Latina-Catacomb 
suggests  a  transcendental  eschatological  symbolism  foreign  to  the  Jewish  spirit 
which  maintained  an  earthy  rationalism,  especially  with  reference  to  Messian- 
ism. — F.  W.  D. 

515.  *J.  P.  M.  Sweet,  “The  Theory  of  Miracles  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,” 
Miracles,  113-126. 

Judaism,  cf.  §§  ll-278r— 279r ;  11-331—332;  11-426;  11-493. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

516.  J.  M.  Allegro,  “The  Untold  Story  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,”  Harper's 
Magazine  233  (1394,  ’66)  46-54. 

A  member  of  the  international  team  of  scholars  working  on  the  scrolls  argues 
that  the  discovered  MSS  are  not  being  published  because  the  Christian  scholars 
in  charge  fear  for  the  originality  of  Christianity.  He  then  appeals  for  funds  “to 
offer  a  new  generation  of  uncommitted  scholars  the  means  of  probing  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Scrolls  without  fear  or  favor,  undeterred  by  religious  or  academic 
pressures.” 

517.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “A  Sample  of  Scrollduggery,”  America  115  (Sept.  3,  ’66) 
227-229. 

The  writer,  associated  with  the  scrolls  team  in  1957-58,  finds  Allegro’s 
accusations  [cf.  preceding  article]  unfounded,  explains  the  delay  in  publication 
of  the  MSS  as  due,  not  to  any  religious  bias,  but  to  other  circumstances,  and 
points  out  that  Allegro  has  not  yet  published  the  volume  on  the  scrolls  en¬ 
trusted  to  him  years  ago. 

518.  H.  Bardtke,  “Qumran  und  seine  Funde  (Fortsetzung),”  TheolRund  30 
(4,  ’65)  281-315.  [Cf.  §  8-1177.] 

The  progress  of  research  and  debate  on  the  following  matters  is  reported:  the 
Schapira  MS,  the  preservation  of  the  Qumran  MSS  in  caves  and  Qumran 
palaeography.  M.  Martin  has  established  that  there  was  no  writing  school  in 
Qumran  with  strict  rules  and  traditions.  The  orthographical  and  morphological 
traditions  are  too  varied. — G.  G.  O’C. 
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519r.  G.  R.  Driver,  The  Judaean  Scrolls  [cf.  NT  A  10,  p.  432]. 

(R.  de  Vaux,  “Essenes  or  Zealots?  Some  Thoughts  on  a  recent  Book,”  New 
Blackfriars  47  [552,  ’66]  396-410) : — The  book’s  thesis,  here  summarized  at 
length,  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  the  reviewer  and  of  most  scholars.  The 
review  is  limited  to  the  questions  of  methodology  and  archaeology.  [For  con¬ 
venience  the  main  arguments  of  D  are  given  as  “D:”  and  the  replies  as  “deV :”.] 

Methodology.  D:  Other  scholars  start  with  the  preconceived  idea  that  the 
scrolls  are  pre-Christian.  deV :  The  pre-Christian  dating  has  been  confirmed 
for  palaeography,  by  the  discoveries  at  Murabba‘at  and  at  Masada,  and  for 
archaeology  by  the  excavations  at  Khirbet  Qumran.  D:  The  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  a  document  must  take  precedence  over  any  external  evidence  such 
as  archaeology.  deV :  There  is  no  precedence  between  the  two  kinds  of  evidence: 
a  correct  solution  must  make  use  of  both,  must  prove  the  worth  of  both.  D:  It 
is  not  the  archaeological  finds  but  the  archaeologists’  interpretations  which  are 
rejected.  deV :  Like  all  others,  D  must  interpret  the  documents,  and  these  never 
speak  of  several  of  the  persons  whom  he  mentions  in  the  picture  he  reconstructs 
from  the  scrolls. 

Archaeology.  In  this  field,  D’s  weakest  and  the  reviewer’s  strongest,  the  objec¬ 
tions  are  taken  up  one  by  one  and  found  wanting.  Lastly,  the  coins  found  at 
Qumran  taken  together  with  the  texts  prove  that  no  MS  of  the  caves  can  be 
later  than  A.D.  68  and  therefore  show  that  D’s  hypothesis,  which  places  the 
composition  or  the  writing  of  the  scrolls  after  this  date,  is  impossible. — J.  J.  C. 

520r.  A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  Rule  of  Qumran  and  its  Meaning  [cf.  NT  A  11,  pp. 

164-165]. 

(Anon.,  “Inside  Qumran,”  TimesLitSupp  65  [Aug.  25,  ’66]  766): — Summary. 
Praised.  The  work  “may  be  unreservedly  commended  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  Qumran  sect  from  within.” 

521r.  J.  C.  Trever,  The  Untold  Story  of  Qumran  [cf.  NTA  10,  434]. 

(A.  A.  Di  Leila,  CathBibQuart  28  [2,  ’66]  263): — Summary.  Praised.  The 
general  reader  will  find  here  a  good  adventure  story  in  the  autobiographical 
account  of  T’s  involvement  with  the  scrolls.  Busy  scholars  will  find  most  help  in 
the  “Outline  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scroll  Story”  (pp.  173-180)  and  in  consulting  the 
ample  index. — J.  J.  C. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  11-180;  11-300;  11-497. 

Nag  Hammadi  Manuscripts — Gnosticism — Archaeology 

522.  J.  B.  Bauer,  “Das  Philippusevangelium,”  BibLiturg  39  (3,  ’66)  136-139. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Philip  are  several  texts,  here  studied,  which  resemble  the 
canonical  Gospels  and  which  originated  within  orthodox  circles. 
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523.  N.  Brox,  “Gnostikoi  als  haresiologischer  Terminus,”  ZeitNTWiss  57 
(1-2,  ’66)  105-114. 

Contrary  to  F.  Torm  and  G.  Quispel,  it  was  not  the  Church  historians  of  the 
eighteenth  century  who  first  used  the  term  gnostikoi  as  a  handy  concept  for  the 
collective  designation  of  ancient  heretical  movements,  but  Irenaeus.  Apparently 
the  term  was  first  a  self-designation  of  a  particular  group,  indicating  possession 
of  magical,  secret  teaching,  including  divination  ( prognosis )  or  a  mysterion. 
Then  many  groups  adapted  this  term  as  a  self-characterization. 

Irenaeus  uses  the  term  more  boldly  and  unhistorically  than  earlier  or  later 
apologists,  applying  it  not  to  a  specific  group,  but  as  a  collective  term  for  all 
Gnostics  and  even  for  all  heretics.  Although  aware  of  the  great  variety  among 
his  opponents,  he  reduces  all  variations  to  a  few  first  principles.  To  be  sure, 
some  exceptions  to  the  collective  use  of  this  term  appear:  “Barbelo  Gnostics” 
(a  quoted  phrase),  “wicked  Gnostics”  (in  a  series  of  Gnostic  sects)  and 
“Gnostics”  as  but  one  part  of  the  successors  to  Simon  the  Magician. 

R.  A.  Lipsius  has  misinterpreted  this  terminological  evidence,  saying  that  the 
clearly  defined  use  referred  to  the  Ophites  (on  the  basis  that  Irenaeus  knew  no 
other  name  for  them).  But  the  usage  of  the  other  heresiologists  as  well  as 
Irenaeus  speaks  against  the  application  of  a  general  term  to  a  specific  sect. 
Indeed,  Irenaeus’  contribution  is  the  pragmatic  expansion  of  the  term  to  include 
all  Gnostics  and  even  all  heretics.  Furthermore,  his  usage  is  ironical  in  that  he 
continually  points  out  that  the  so-called  Gnostics  are  very  far  from  the  truth. 
— S.  S.  B. 

524.  J.  A.  Callaway,  “The  Emerging  Role  of  Biblical  Archaeology,”  RevExp 
63  (2, ’66)  200-209. 

Many  scholars  in  the  past  used  archaeology  as  a  means  of  proving  their 
particular  biblical  views,  but  today  the  true  role  of  this  science  is  emerging, 
namely  to  uncover  the  authentic  background  of  the  Bible  and  to  establish  as 
guides  for  the  interpreter  factual  benchmarks  in  the  world  of  the  Bible. 

525.  K.  M.  Kenyon,  “Excavations  in  Jerusalem,  1965,”  PalExpQuart  98  (1, 
’66)  73-88. 

Among  the  finds  of  the  Herodian  and  Roman  periods  were  these:  Near  the 
Temple  platform  a  most  impressive  vaulted  cistern  was  uncovered  with  part  of 
the  vault  still  intact.  The  span  of  the  vault  was  ca.  3.90  m.  Excavations  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Second  North  Wall  must  have  run  from  the  Antonia  to  a  Gate 
Gennath  situated,  not  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  earlier  wall,  but  some  200  m. 
further  east.  The  traditional  site  of  Calvary  thus  lies  outside  the  walls.  Excava¬ 
tions  also  established  that  E.  L.  Sukenik  and  L.  A.  Mayer  were  mistaken  when 
they  identified  the  wall  they  discovered  in  1925-27  as  the  Third  North  Wall  of 
Jerusalem. — J.  J.  C. 
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526.  E.  Kirschbaum,  “Kontroversen  um  das  Petrusgrab,”  StimmZeit  178 
(7,  ’66)  1-11. 

The  survey  embraces  the  archaeological  studies  concerning  the  burial  and  the 
remains  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  then  examines  M.  Guarducci,  Le  reliquie  di 
Pietro  sotto  la  Confessione  della  Basilica  Vaticana  (1965).  Though  she  has 
ably  argued  from  the  evidence  of  the  Vatican  excavations,  she  has  not  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  bones  there  discovered  are  those  of  St.  Peter. — J.  J.  C. 

527r.  Pictorial  Biblical  Encyclopedia.  A  Visual  Guide  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ,  ed.  G.  Cornfeld  et  al.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1964),  vii 
and  720  pp. 

(R.  North,  “Ecumenical  Encyclopedia,”  Interpretation  20  [2,  ’66]  238-242) 
Despite  some  shortcomings  “probably  no  existing  compilation  combines  so  many 
diverse  and  urgently-needed  classroom  themes  with  such  usable  breadth  and 
moderation  of  view.” 

528.  *J.  B.  Pritchard,  “Culture  and  History,”  Society  of  Biblical  Literature 
Centenary  Papers,  313-324. 

529.  *G.  Quispel,  “Gnosticism  and  the  New  Testament,”  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature  Centenary  Papers,  252-271. 

*R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Response  .  .  .  ,”  272-278. 

*H.  Jonas,  “Response  .  .  .  ,”  279-293. 

530r.  W.  Schrage,  Das  Verhdltnis  des  Thomas-Evangeliums  zur  synoptischen 
Tradition  und  zu  den  koptischen  Evangelienubersetzungen  zugleich  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Synoptikerdeutung  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  448]. 

(R.  McL.  Wilson,  VigChrist  20  [2,  ’66]  118-123): — S’s  book  contains  (1)  an 
introduction  on  the  status  quaestionis  and  on  questions  of  method  and  (2)  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  relevant  sayings  of  Thomas  in  comparison  with  the 
Coptic  versions  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  His  own  inclination  is  to  regard 
Thomas  as  dependent  on  our  Gospels,  but  other  possibilities  are  considered.  He 
urges  that  we  should  think  not  of  purely  literary  composition  but  of  a  process 
of  growth  in  which  the  final  redactor  only  continued  what  his  predecessors  had 
begun.  The  review  welcomes  the  book  as  a  useful  contribution,  although  not  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  In  particular,  certain  questions  are  raised  (a)  with 
regard  to  method  and  (b)  in  relation  to  the  implications  of  the  evidence  here 
presented. — R.  McL.  W.  (Author). 

531.  E.  M.  Yamauchi,  “The  Present  Status  of  Mandaean  Studies,”  JournNear 
EastStud  25  (2,  ’66)  88-96. 

The  Mandaeans  are  members  of  a  Gnostic  community  that  survives  in  Iraq 
and  in  Iran  near  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Rivers.  Some  thirty  years  ago 
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their  writings  were  used  by  NT  scholars,  such  as  Bultmann,  to  elucidate  the 
Gospel  of  John.  After  a  decline  in  interest,  Mandaean  studies  are  being  revived 
by  the  publication  and  also  the  reprinting  of  a  number  of  Mandaic  texts  and 
studies. 

The  date  and  place  of  the  origin  of  the  group  has  been  warmly  debated.  Most 
recent  scholars  have  come  to  favor  the  western  or  Palestinian  origin,  and  have 
dated  the  migration  of  the  Mandaeans  to  the  east  to  the  second  or  first  century 
A.D. 

The  major  Mandaean  texts  are  medieval  copies.  The  earliest  inscriptions  are 
magic  bowl  texts,  similar  to  Aramaic  texts  from  Nippur,  both  dated  to  600  A.D. 
These  latter  Mandaic  texts  contain  surprisingly  few  “Gnostic”  elements. 
— E.  M.  Y.  (Author). 

Gnosticism,  cf.  §§  ll-255r;  11-335;  11-361 — 362;  Archaeology,  cf.  §  11-407. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

In  searching  for  someone  to  carry  on  the  Biographical  Notes,  the  Editors 
were  impressed  by  the  excellent  biographical  data  contained  in  Prof.  J.  C.  Hurd, 
Jr.’s  Bibliography  of  New  Testament  Bibliographies.  Accordingly  we  ap¬ 
proached  him,  and  he  has  graciously  agreed  to  become  editor  of  this  department. 

His  plan  is  to  continue  publishing  additional  biographical  notes  as  before,  but 
also  to  begin  a  supplementary  section  which  will  bring  previously  published 
notes  up  to  date.  These  supplements  would  report  changes  of  position,  new 
appointments  and  responsibilities,  and  deaths.  Those  whose  notices  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  NT  A  are  asked  to  communicate  any  changes  of  this  sort  to 
him  at  The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Southwest,  P.O.  Box  2247, 
Austin,  Texas  78767. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

FESTSCHRJFTEN  AND  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Aspects  du  judeo-christianisme .  Colloque  de  Strasbourg,  23-25  avril  1964, 
Bibliotheque  des  Centres  d’Ltudes  superieures  specialises  (Paris:  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France,  1965,  paper  12  F),  187  pp. 

M.  Simon’s  opening  paper  delineates  some  of  the  problems  in  the  area  under 
study.  These  are  treated  in  detail  by  the  participants  of  the  Colloquium:  the 
origins  and  influence  of  Hasidaean-Essene  asceticism  (M.  Black),  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  and  the  origins  of  Christian  asceticism  (G.  Quispel),  Jewish-Chris- 
tianity  in  the  party-strifes  of  the  early  Church  (H.-J.  Schoeps),  “Primitive 
Jewish  Christianity  and  later  Jewish  Christianity:  Continuation  or  Rupture?” 
(J.  Munck),  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (S.  Giet),  the  importance  of  the  history 
of  the  liturgy  for  determining  continuity  (G.  Kretschmar),  Judaeo-Christianity 
and  Gnosticism  (J.  Danielou),  and  the  Odes  of  Solomon  and  the  Acts  of  Thomas 
(A.  F.  J.  Klijn).  The  discussions  which  followed  each  paper  are  summarized. 

V.  Berning,  et  al.,  Geschichtlichkeit  und  0 ffenbarungswahrheit,  Bucherei  der 
Salzburger  Hochschulwochen  (Munich:  Anton  Pustet,  1964,  paper  DM  7.50), 
92  pp.  Indexed. 

The  three  papers  that  comprise  this  book  were  delivered  at  the  1963  Salzburger 
Hochschulwoche.  V.  Berning  writes  on  historicity  in  view  of  the  problem  of 
perception;  P.  Neuenzeit  treats  biblical  concepts  of  time  and  H.  R.  Schlette 
handles  the  history  of  dogma  and  the  historicity  of  dogmas. 

Lagrange  and  Biblical  Renewal,  ed.  R.  Murphy,  O.P.,  Aquinas  Institute  Studies, 
No.  1  (Chicago:  Priory  Press,  1966,  $2.95),  169  pp.  Indexed. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Aquinas  Institute  in  1963  by  “students 
or  heirs  of  the  Founder  of  the  Lcole  biblique  de  Jerusalem”  examines  the  major 
areas  of  Scripture  study  that  were  Pere  Lagrange’s  concern.  J.  M.  T.  Barton 
traces  the  history  of  the  Dominican  school  in  Jerusalem  and  OT  studies.  P.  W. 
Skehan  writes  on  history  in  the  Bible.  E.  H.  Maly  gives  an  appraisal  of  Penta- 
teuchal  studies.  B.  Vawter  treats  the  prophets.  G.  T.  Montague  describes  the 
Pauline  notion  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  S.  Bullough’s  essay  handles  the 
period  “From  Wrede  to  the  New  Quest.” 

The  Lively  Function  of  the  Gospel.  Essays  in  honor  of  Richard  R.  Caemmerer 
on  completion  of  25  years  as  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Concordia 
Seminary,  Saint  Louis,  ed.  R.  W.  Bertram  (St.  Louis:  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1966,  $5.00),  ix  and  197  pp.  Bibliography. 

To  honor  C  on  this  occasion  several  of  his  alumni  (e.g.,  M.  Marty,  J.  H. 
Elliott)  contributed  a  number  of  essays  on  topics  of  interest  to  C.  The  articles 
cover  such  topics  as  pastoral  theology,  the  Gospel  as  preaching,  the  Church  in 
the  world,  the  Church  on  Mission,  “Is  There  a  Lutheran  Hermeneutics?”  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  C’s  published  works. 

II  Messianismo.  Atti  della  XVIII  Settimana  Biblica  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1966, 
paper  4000  Lire),  xxii  and  428  pp.,  photo. 

The  papers  of  the  1964  Italian  Biblical  Week,  offered  as  a  memorial  volume 
for  A.  Vaccari,  S.J.,  number  eight  on  the  NT  and  ten  on  the  OT,  plus  an  intro¬ 
ductory  paper  on  the  study  of  Messianism  in  general  by  A.  Bea  and  an  address 
by  Pope  Paul  VI.  NT  contributions  are  on  “messianic  prophecy”  in  Mt  (G. 
Danieli),  Lk  9:43b-45  (G.  Gamba),  semeron  in  Lk  (B.  Prete),  OT  citations  in 
Acts  2  (C.  Ghidelli),  Jesus’  Messianism  according  to  contemporary  Protestant 
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theologians  (A.  Ambrosanio),  the  “grotto”  of  Jewish-Christian  mysteries  (E. 
Testa),  Papyrus  Bodmer  and  recent  NT  textual  criticism  (C.  M.  Martini)  and 
Israel,  Church,  Christ  (S.  Lyonnet,  with  a  comment  by  P.  Benoit).  Other 
papers  by  P.  Massi  on  the  theology  of  the  Servant  of  Yahweh  and  G.  Vella 
on  Isa  7:14  also  touch  on  NT  material. 

Miracles.  Cambridge  Studies  in  their  Philosophy  and  History,  ed.  C.  F.  D.  Moule 
(London:  Mowbray,  1965,  30  s.),  viii  and  245  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  1965  Cambridge  NT  Seminar  covered  a  variety 
of  approaches.  G.  F.  Wood  treats  the  “evidential  value”  of  the  biblical  miracles; 
M.  Hesse  (lecturer  in  philosophy  of  science)  studies  miracles  and  the  laws  of 
nature;  J.  P.  Ross  writes  on  OT  miracles,  B.  Lindars  on  Elijah,  Elisha  and  the 
Gospel  miracles,  M.  E.  Glasswell  on  the  Markan  miracles,  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  on 
those  in  Acts  and  in  the  early  Christian  apologetic,  E.  Bammel  on  Jn  10:41,  and 
M.  F.  Wiles  on  miracles  in  the  early  Church.  There  are  also  papers  which 
extend  the  horizon  to  consider  the  views  of  miracles  held  by  Herodotus  (A.  H. 
McDonald),  Plutarch  (B.  S.  Mackay),  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (J.  P.  M. 
Sweet)  and  Josephus’  Antiquities  (G.  MacRae,  S.J.).  The  editor  contributes 
brief  excursuses  on  (1)  the  vocabulary  and  (2)  the  classification  of  miracles. 

D.  E.  Nineham  et  al.,  Historicity  and  Chronology  in  the  New  Testament , 
Theological  Collections  6  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1965,  paper  17  s.  6  d.),  viii  and 

160  pp. 

Another  in  the  series  of  occasional  papers  on  theology,  this  year’s  collection 
centers  on  two  currently  debated  points  in  NT  research.  There  are  articles  on 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  (D.  E.  Nineham;  cf.  §  9-891),  the  Gospels  (A.  Barr), 
the  Gospels  and  lst-century  Judaism  (A.  R.  C.  Leaney),  the  Infancy  Narratives 
(C.  S.  Mann),  and  Jesus’  trial  (A.  N.  Sherwin-White).  H.  E.  W.  Turner 
studies  the  chronology  of  the  ministry,  G.  Ogg  that  of  the  Last  Supper.  W. 
Lillie  writes  on  the  empty  tomb,  A.  R.  Ramsey  on  the  Ascension  (1952)  and 
R.  R.  Williams  on  the  reliability  of  Church  history  in  Acts. 

Sacraments  in  Scripture.  A  Symposium,  ed.  T.  Worden  (Springfield,  Ill.: 
Templegate,  1966,  $4.95),  280  pp.  Indexed. 

Fourteen  articles  from  Scripture  which  treat  various  elements  of  Scripture 
and  sacraments  (and  most  of  which  were  abstracted  in  NT  A)  are  here  col¬ 
lected  in  one  volume.  L.  Johnston  writes  on  the  Spirit  of  God  (§  1-241),  the 
date  of  the  Last  Supper  (§  2-514),  sin  and  repentance  (§  6-257)  and  the  mystery 
of  marriage  (§  3-667).  The  editor  of  the  collection  treats  the  Eucharist  in  Jn 
(§§  8-624;  8-1006),  the  meaning  of  sin  (§  2-407)  and  the  remission  of  sins 
(§§  2-408;  2-640).  There  are  also  articles  by  D.  M.  Stanley,  S.J.,  on  baptism 
in  the  NT  (§  1-144),  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  S.J.,  on  Jn  6  (§  5-121),  K.  Condon,  C.M., 
on  Jas  5:14-15  (§  4-747),  C.  Spicq,  O.P.,  on  priestly  virtues  in  the  NT  (§  3-451) 
and  H.  J.  Richards  on  Christ  and  divorce  (§  3-581).  Included  also  are  articles 
on  OT  signs  by  J.  van  der  Ploeg,  O.P.,  and  on  love  and  marriage  in  the  OT  by 
J.-P.  Audet,  O.P. 

Studies  in  Luke-Acts.  Essays  presented  in  honor  of  Paul  Schubert,  ed.  L.  E. 
Keck  and  J.  L.  Martyn  (Nashville,  Tenn. — New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1966, 
$8.50),  316  pp.,  photo. 

In  addition  to  a  brief  appreciation  of  Schubert,  there  are  19  articles  on  Luke- 
Acts  in  this  Festschrift.  W.  C.  van  Unnik  first  surveys  the  present  state  of  re¬ 
search  on  Luke-Acts.  He  is  followed  by  P.  Vielhauer  on  the  “Paulinisms”  of 
Acts  [cf.  EvangTheol  10  (’50)  1-15],  E.  R.  Goodenough  on  the  perspective  of 
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Acts  and  U.  Wilckens  on  “Interpreting  Luke-Acts  in  a  Period  of  Existentialist 
Theology.’’  A  second  group  of  articles  presents  H.  J.  Cadbury  on  four  features 
of  Lukan  style,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  the  original  text  of  Acts,  P.  S.  Minear  on  the 
Lukan  Infancy  narrative,  W.  C.  Robinson,  Jr.,  on  Lk  8:4-21,  N.  A.  Dahl  on  the 
Abraham  story  in  Luke-Acts,  C.  F.  D.  Moule  on  the  Christology  of  Acts,  E. 
Schweizer  on  the  Davidic  “Son  of  God”  concept  in  Acts  and  its  OT  background, 
G.  Bornkamm  on  Paul’s  missionary  stance  in  1  Cor  9  and  Acts,  E.  Schweizer 
again  on  the  speeches  in  Acts  [cf.  TheolZeit  13  (’57)  1-11]  and  H.  Conzelmann 
on  Paul’s  Areopagus  speech.  In  the  final  group  of  papers  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  writes 
on  Jewish  Christianity  in  Acts  in  the  light  of  the  Qumran  scrolls;  E.  Haenchen 
studies  Acts  as  source  material  for  the  history  of  early  Christianity ;  J.  Knox  in¬ 
vestigates  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Corpus;  E.  Kasemann  studies  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  Ephesians  and  Acts,  and  H.  Conzelmann  treats  Luke’s  place  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  early  Christianity. 

Umwelt  des  Urchristentums,  I:  Darstellung  des  neutestamentlichen  Zeitalters, 
ed.  J.  Leipoldt  and  W.  Grundmann  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1965, 
DM  22),  527  pp.  Indexed. 

Several  authors  collaborate  to  present  a  thorough  discussion  of  various 
factors  which  comprise  the  milieu  of  early  Christianity:  H.  Ristow  describes  the 
political  and  social  circumstances  in  the  Roman  empire  from  100  B.C.  to  A.D. 
100 ;  G.  Haufe  treats  Greek  popular  piety  and  the  mystery  religions ;  G.  Hansen 
briefly  describes  the  cult  of  rulers  and  ideas  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  general 
outlines  of  Greek  philosophy ;  W.  Grundmann  handles  Palestinian  Judaism  from 
the  rise  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war;  H.  Hegermann  gives 
an  account  of  Hellenistic  Judaism ;  H.-M.  Schenke  discusses  Gnosticism.  A  final 
essay  by  Grundmann  concerns  the  history  and  message  of  early  Christianity  in 
its  total  religious  milieu.  There  is  also  a  chronological  chart  by  K.  Matthiae. 
Subsequent  volumes  will  present  relevant  texts  and  illustrative  material. 

4 

INTRODUCTION 

J.  R.  Alsop,  Index  to  the  Arndt  and  Gingrich  Greek  Lexicon  (Santa  Ana, 
Calif.:  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc.,  1964,  paper),  xiii  and  489  pp. 

To  save  time  for  the  student  or  translator  who  uses  Arndt-Gingrich  (especially 
to  find  citations),  Alsop  has  prepared  a  detailed  index  by  the  use  of  a  modern 
computer.  The  whole  is  printed  from  a  computer  typefont,  necessitating  some 
unusual  characters  for  the  transliteration  of  the  Greek.  Every  verse  reference 
to  the  NT  in  the  1957  edition  of  Arndt-Gingrich  is  included  (except  those  which 
merely  illustrate  the  grammatical  forms  of  a  word  and  those  which  occur  in 
bibliographical  references). 

J.  H.  Badley,  The  Bible  as  Seen  To-day,  Vol.  Ill:  The  New  Testament. 
Selected  and  rearranged  in  historical  sequence,  with  a  commentary  (Reading, 
England:  Berkshire  Printing  Co.,  1965,  17  s.  6  d.),  766  pp.,  map. 

To  make  the  Bible  attractive  and  profitable  to  the  ordinary  reader,  B  has 
adopted  a  slightly  modified  text  of  R.  F.  Weymouth,  The  New  Testament  in 
Modern  Speech  and  prints  certain  books  (e.g.,  Mk,  Acts,  Jn)  in  full,  selected 
passages  from  others  (e.g.,  Mt,  Lk)  and  omits  some  books  which  are  either 
mainly  repetitions  of  others  or  have  today  little  meaning  for  modern  readers. 
In  some  cases  passages  are  rearranged  according  to  the  original  sequence.  The 
Introduction  and  footnotes  deal  with  items  that  might  make  a  reader  skeptical 
or  demand  blind  faith.  The  work  is  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  class  teaching. 
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A  Bibliography  of  New  Testament  Bibliographies,  compiled  by  J.  C.  Hurd,  Jr. 
(New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1966,  paper  $2.50),  75  pp. 

The  very  complete  and  up-to-date  volume  seeks  to  assist  both  the  established 
scholar  and  the  novice  student.  The  most  recently  published  bibliographies  are 
placed  first  on  the  principle  that  time  can  be  saved  by  working  chronologically 
backwards.  Frequently  concise  evaluations  and  hints  are  added  to  the  items. 
Besides  the  usual  headings  (entire  NT  and  individual  books)  there  are  bib¬ 
liographies  of  NT  words,  of  special  subjects  and  areas,  of  related  areas,  and 
finally  of  biographies  and  bibliographies  of  NT  scholars  with  bibliographies  of 
comments  on  their  work.  The  author,  Editor  of  AnglTheolRev,  has  been  for 
many  years  a  faithful  and  generous  abstractor  for  NT  A. 

A.  Cole,  A  Christian’s  Guide  to  the  New  Testament,  Christian  Forum  Books 
(Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1966,  paper  $.95),  96  pp. 

In  a  brief  introduction  to  the  NT  material,  written  for  the  general  reader, 
C  commences  with  a  study  of  the  letter-writing  activity  of  the  early  Church, 
then  goes  on  to  treat  oral  catechesis,  written  Gospels,  etc.  He  ends  with  a 
chapter  on  how  to  use  this  “Christian  Library”  today. 

J.  R.  Geiselmann,  The  Meaning  of  Tradition,  trans.  W.  J.  O’Hara,  Quaestiones 
Disputatae  15  (New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1966,  paper  $2.75),  123  pp. 

A  translation  of  G’s  1962  monograph  Die  Heilige  Schrift  und  die  Tradition 
(Freiburg:  Herder),  the  book  opens  with  a  consideration  of  par  ado  sis,  martyria, 
sensus  fidelium  and  paratheke.  The  19th-century  theologians  von  Drey, 
Mohler,  Staudenmaier,  Newman  and  von  Schanz  are  then  investigated  for  their 
understanding  of  tradition.  Finally  G  discusses  religious  tradition  as  a  universal 
human  reality  whose  highest  peak  of  development  was  reached  in  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition. 

E.  V.  N.  Goetchius,  The  Language  of  the  Nezv  Testament  (New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1966,  $5.95),  xvii  and  349  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  Workbook 
(paper  $2.95),  277  pp. 

Holding  doctorates  in  both  linguistics  and  the  NT,  Goetchius,  presently 
professor  of  biblical  languages  at  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  applies  his  experience  in  both  fields  to  the  composition  of  his  grammar. 
Little  emphasis  is  placed  on  translation  and  the  memorizing  of  vocabulary;  the 
stress  is  on  analyzing  the  structure  of  the  language  and  comparing  it  with 
English,  as  well  as  on  teaching  the  student  the  most  profitable  use  of  dictionaries, 
translations,  concordances,  etc.  The  text  has  already  been  through  several 
provisional  editions  (used  in  various  classrooms)  ;  its  method  is  inductive,  using 
mostly  NT  examples;  and  it  presumes  the  use  of  the  accompanying  workbook. 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  ed.  K.  Aland,  M.  Black,  B.  M.  Metzger,  A.  Wik- 
gren  (New  York:  American  Bible  Society;  London:  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  Edinburgh:  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland;  Amsterdam:  Nether¬ 
lands  Bible  Society;  Stuttgart:  Wiirtemberg  Bible  Society,  1966,  plastic  bound 
$1.95;  leather  bound  $4.40),  lv  and  920  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  decade  of  labor  a  team  of  international  and  interconfessional  textual 
critics  has  produced  a  new  Greek  text  of  the  NT.  Its  distinctive  features  are 
(1)  a  critical  apparatus  of  significant  variant  readings;  (2)  an  indication  of 
the  relative  degree  of  certainty  for  each  variant  adopted;  (3)  a  full  citation  of 
representative  evidence  for  each  variant  selected;  and  (4)  a  second  apparatus 
giving  meaningful  differences  of  punctuation.  A  supplementary  volume,  pro¬ 
viding  a  summary  of  the  Committee’s  reasons  for  adopting  one  or  other  variant 
reading,  will  be  published  later. 
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R.  H.  Harrison,  Healing  Herbs  of  the  Bible  (Leiden:  Brill,  1966,  paper  8  gld.), 
58  pp.  Indexed. 

The  book  studies  the  materials  from  which  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Hebrews 
was  drawn  against  the  background  of  their  usage  in  ancient  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt.  Among  the  Hebrews  certain  substances  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  thera¬ 
peutic  agents,  and  H  discusses  herbs  of  a  general  medicinal  nature,  culinary 
and  dietary  herbs,  narcotics  and  poisons,  stomachics,  herbs  used  in  religious 
rites,  ointments  and  perfumes,  etc. 

J.  Hessen,  Griechische  oder  biblische  Theologie?  Das  Problem  der  Hellen- 
isierung  des  Christentums  in  neuer  Beleuchtung  (2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Munich — Basel: 
Ernst  Reinhardt  Verlag,  1962,  DM  11),  167  pp. 

Forerunner  of  many  later  books  comparing  and/or  contrasting  Greek  and 
Hebrew  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  H’s  1956  study  of  the  philosophical 
differences  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  has  since  been  re-edited  with  no  major 
changes,  though  the  bibliographies  have  been  brought  up  to  date. 

K.  Jutzler,  Der  Weg  sum  Neuen  Testament.  Einfiihrung  in  Entstehung  und 
Auftrag  (Stuttgart:  Quell-Verlag,  1966,  paper  DM  6.80),  144  pp. 

The  author  provides  a  brief  orientation  to  the  NT  for  nonspecialists  to  bridge 
the  chasm  between  strictly  scientific  exegesis  and  practical  study  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  book  had  its  origin  in  a  1965  series  of  radio  broadcasts  in  Baden- 
Baden. 

H.  Kruse,  S.J.,  Die  Heilige  Schrift  in  der  theologischen  Erkenntnislehre. 
Grundfragen  des  katholischen  Schriftverstandnisses,  Konfessionskundliche 
Schriften  des  Johann- Adam-Mohler-Instituts,  Nr.  5  (Paderborn:  Bonifacius- 
Druckerei,  1964,  paper  DM  7.80),  116  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Published  simultaneously  in  KatorShin  [cf.  §§  9-287;  9-1039;  10-5],  K’s 
study  approaches  the  problem  of  the  place  of  Scripture  in  theology  from  three 
points  of  view:  fundamental  theology,  dogmatics,  and  exegesis,  each  of  which 
labors  under  fundamental  assumptions.  The  author  is  professor  of  OT  exegesis 
at  Sophia  University,  Tokyo. 

H.  Lockyer,  All  the  Books  and  Chapters  of  the  Bible.  Combination  of  Bible 
Study  and  Daily  Meditation  Plan  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1966,  $4.95), 
313  pp.  Indexed. 

Latest  of  L’s  compendia  [cf.  NT  A  10  (1,  ’65)  p.  146],  the  present  volume 
provides  a  brief,  devotional,  summary  of  every  chapter  of  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
L  is  presently  General  Secretary  of  the  Second  Advent  movement  of  Great 
Britain. 

C.  M.  Martini,  S.J.,  II  problema  della  recensionalitd  del  codice  B  alia  luce  del 
papiro  Bodmer  XIV,  Analecta  Biblica  26  (Rome:  Pontificio  Istituto  Biblico, 
1966,  paper  2850  Lire  or  $4.75),  xxiv  and  192  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  this  intensive  comparative  study  of  Codex  B  and  P75,  M  (professor  at  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  Rome)  first  surveys  the  current  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  recensional  character  of  the  NT  text  of  Codex  B.  He  then  studies 
the  general  characteristics  of  P75  and  the  collation  of  its  text  with  that  of  Codex 
B,  as  well  as  the  significance  of  their  mutual  relations  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  textual  tradition  (according  to  the  “multiple  method”).  In  subsequent 
chapters  he  treats  at  length  the  orthographic  and  then  the  stylistic  and  doctrinal 
characteristics  of  Codex  B’s  “recensional”  character  in  light  of  P75.  He  closes 
with  a  consideration  of  the  differences  between  the  two  (particularly  singular 
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and  sub-singular  readings).  There  are  ten  appendixes  (collation,  corrections, 
variations,  distinctive  readings,  etc.). 

F.  S.  Mead,  Who's  Who  in  the  Bible.  250  Bible  Biographies,  Harper  Chapel- 
Books  CB25H  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1966,  paper  $1.45),  xi  and  250  pp. 
Indexed. 

Brief  thumbnail  sketches  are  presented  of  250  persons  (Adam  to  Onesimus) 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  65  of  whom  pertain  to  the  NT. 

H.  A.  Mertens,  Handbuch  der  Bibelkunde.  Literarische,  historische,  archdo- 
logische,  religionsgeschichtliche,  kultnrkundliche,  geographische  Aspekte  der 
Heiligen  Schrift  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes  geboten  fiir  Unterricht  und 
Predigt  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1966,  DM  68),  xxiv  and  910  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated.  Indexed. 

A  combination  of  lexicon-style  articles  and  more  systematic  expositions  of 
pericopes  characterizes  the  format  of  this  dictionary  intended  for  use  in  schools 
as  well  as  for  teachers,  advanced  students,  etc.  The  first  half  of  the  work  presents 
articles  of  varying  length  on  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible  (OT  and  NT 
canons,  languages,  versions,  literary  forms),  contemporary  history  (in  some  50 
entries  on  peoples,  sects,  tribes,  etc.),  religious  history,  cult  history  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  second  half  of  the  volume  uses  much  of  the  foregoing  data  to  illustrate 
237  pericopes,  with  abundant  cross-references  and  many  illustrations,  maps, 
plans,  diagrams,  etc. 

A.  Metzger,  Moderne  englische  Bibeliibersetzungen  und  die  Authorized 
Version.  Vergleichende  Untersuchung  von  1.  Kor.  13  unter  philologischen  und 
literarischen  Gesichtspunkten,  Studien  zur  englischen  Philologie,  N.F.,  Band  6 
(Tubingen:  Max  Niemeyer,  1964,  paper  DM  20),  xii  and  152  pp.  Bibliography. 

Old  and  new  English  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the  principles  followed  by 
their  translators  are  the  topic  of  M’s  monograph.  The  author  attempts  to 
answer  three  main  questions :  ( 1 )  what  are  the  guiding  principles  the  translators 
have  followed?  (2)  what  stylistic  tendencies  in  the  NEB  and  other  modern 
English  versions  complement  or  replace  the  AV?  (3)  what  explains  the  “secret 
of  the  matchless  language  of  the  AV,  its  perfect  rhythm  and  melodious 
cadences  ?”  He  concludes  that,  although  modern  translators  have  retained 
exactly  the  “contour”  (the  rational,  tangible  meaning)  of  1  Cor  13,  “the  AV,  in 
addition,  has  succeeded  in  reflecting  the  overall  impression  of  the  original.”  An 
11 -page  English  summary  of  the  work  is  included. 

P.  Neuenzeit,  Kleine  Bibelkunde  zum  Neuen  Testament.  Aufgaben  und  Prob- 
leme  der  neutestamentlichen  Exegese,  Schriften  zur  Katechetik.  Band  V 
(Munich:  Kosel-Verlag,  1966,  DM  9.80),  113  pp. 

A  brief  introduction  to  biblical  science,  exegesis,  the  background  of  the  NT, 
the  various  types  of  NT  writings,  and  NT  theology,  N’s  booklet  is  addressed  to 
catechists. 

The  New  English  Bible  Reviewed,  ed.  D.  Nineham  (London:  Epworth  Press, 
1966,  21  s.),  xv  and  160  pp.  Indexed. 

Twenty-three  critical  reviews  of  the  NEB  have  been  collected  by  N  for  this 
volume.  Some  of  them  have  been  abstracted  in  NT  A  (e.g.,  §§  6-326r;  6-330r — 
33 1  r ;  6-594r;  6-596r;  6-964r;  6-966r;  7-356r).  All  strands  of  criticism,  theo¬ 
logical,  literary,  exegetical,  etc.,  are  represented  and  all  shades  of  theological 
position  find  a  place  in  the  collection.  The  editor’s  introduction  notes  that  he  has, 
with  the  approval  of  the  several  authors,  considerably  edited  some  entries  in 
order  to  avoid  needless  repetition. 
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J.  I.  Packer,  God  Speaks  to  Man.  Revelation  and  the  Bible ,  Christian  Founda¬ 
tions  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1966,  paper  $1.25),  95  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  author,  presently  warden  of  Latimer  House,  an  Anglican  evangelical 
house  in  Oxford,  has  prepared  a  brief  volume  on  revelation  for  study  clubs, 
discussion  groups,  etc.  He  argues  that  what  is  needed  today  is  a  “return  to  the 
historic  conviction  that  what  Scripture  says ,  God  says.”  To  achieve  this  end  he 
urges  his  readers  to  study  the  Bible  “not  so  ‘critically,’  but  a  lot  more 
inspirationally.” 

F.  B.  Rhein,  An  Analytical  Approach  to  the  New  Testament  (Woodbury,  N.Y.: 
Barron’s  Educational  Series,  Inc.,  1966,  paper  $1.95),  xiv  and  387  pp.,  2  maps. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

A  presentation  of  the  NT  for  undergraduate  students,  R’s  book  is  one  of  a 
series  of  study-aids  and  outlines  which  present  classics  of  all  languages  in 
simplified  form.  The  author  is  an  associate  professor  of  philosophy  and  biblical 
literature  at  Madison  College,  Va.  In  addition  to  discussions  of  each  book  of  the 
NT  (background,  purpose,  structure  and  outline),  he  includes  chapters  on  the 
general  Greek  and  Jewish  backgrounds,  the  evolution  of  the  NT  and  the  quest 
for  the  historical  Jesus. 

J.  D.  Smart,  Hermeneutische  Probleme  der  Schriftauslegung,  trans.  H.  Harsch, 
Beitrage  zur  praktischen  Theologie  2  (Heidelberg:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1965,  paper 
DM  28),  298  pp.  Bibliography. 

To  acquaint  German  students  with  both  the  methods  and  the  results  of  Ameri¬ 
can  NT  research,  the  editor  of  the  series  has  arranged  for  S’s  1961  work  [cf. 
NT  A  6  (1,  ’61)  p.  137]  to  appear  in  German.  No  major  changes  have  been 
introduced;  the  bibliography — but  not  the  index — of  the  original  is  included. 

H.  R.  Schlette,  Epiphanie  als  Geschichte.  Ein  Versuch  (Munich:  Kosel-Ver- 
lag,  1966,  DM  10.80),  126  pp.  Indexed. 

S  grounds  modern  theological  concepts  such  as  revelation,  salvation  event,  and 
saving  act  in  the  pivotal  notion  of  God  manifesting  himself  through  history.  He 
utilizes  biblical  history,  the  cosmos,  and  the  future  in  this  investigation  which 
concludes  with  epiphany-history  as  the  key  to  his  synthesis. 

Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk) 

6.  H.  Haag,  Die  Handschriftenfunde  in  der  Wiiste  Juda  (1965,  paper  DM 
6.80),  74  pp.,  8  photos,  map.  Indexed. 

8.  P.  Seidensticker,  Paulus  der  Verfolgte  Apostel  Jesu  Christi  (1965, 
paper  DM  6.80),  130  pp.  Indexed. 

11.  K.  Lammers,  Horen ,  Sehen  und  Glauben  im  Neuen  Testament  (1966, 
paper),  113  pp.  Indexed. 

12.  R.  Pesch,  Die  Vision  des  Stephanus.  Apg.  7,55-56  im  Rahmen  der 
Apostelgeschichte  (1966,  paper),  74  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

15.  A.  Heising,  Die  Botschaft  der  Brotvermehrung.  Zur  Geschichte  und 
Bedeutung  eines  Christusbekenntnisses  im  Neuen  Testament  (1966, 
paper),  82  pp. 

16.  O.  Semmelroth,  S.J.,  M.  Zerwick,  S.J.,  Vatikanum  II  iiber  das  Wort 
Gottes.  Die  Konstitution  (fDei  Verbum” :  Einfiihrung  und  Kommentar, 
Text  und  Ubersetzung  (1966,  paper),  95  pp. 

A  series  of  popular  studies  by  experts  intended  to  acquaint  educated  general 
readers  with  the  latest  and  soundest  in  scriptural  research.  Rich  in  footnotes  and 
bibliographical  leads,  the  series  offers  priests,  theological  students  and  others  a 
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direct  channel  to  expert  information.  Haag’s  study  on  Qumran  appeared  first  in 
1958.  Pesch’s  exposition  of  Acts  7:55-56  was  published  in  BibLeben  [cf.  §  10- 
578].  The  others  are  previously  unpublished  monographs. 

Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  ed.  G.  Kittel,  trans.  and  ed.  G.  W. 
Bromiley,  Vol.  Ill:  TH — K  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1966,  $22.50),  xii  and 
1104  pp. 

All  the  articles  of  the  original  TWNT  from  Thamar  through  kuon / kunarion 
are  included  in  this  third  volume  of  Bromiley’s  translation  [cf.  NT  A  10  (1,  ’65) 
p.  133].  No  changes  in  format  have  been  introduced:  each  article  handles  (where 
pertinent)  the  secular  Greek  background  of  the  term,  its  role  in  the  OT  (both 
Hebrew  and  LXX),  its  use  in  Philo,  Josephus,  pseudepigrapha,  etc.,  its  use  and 
nuances  in  the  NT  and  the  Fathers. 

Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Band  VIII 
(Stuttgart:  W.  Kohlhammer,  1966,  paper  DM  5.80  each). 

Lieferung  3  (Bogen  8b-12),  teras — topos,  pp.  121-192. 

Lieferung  4  (Bogen  13-16),  topos — typos,  pp.  193-256. 

The  third  fascicle  of  Vol.  8  opens  with  a  continuation  of  Rengstorf’s  article  on 
teras  and  includes  subsequent  articles  on  tessares  and  cognates  by  Balz,  tered 
and  cognates  by  Riesenfeld,  tithemi  and  cognates  by  Maurer,  time — timao  by 
J.  Schneider,  tolmao,  etc.,  by  Fitzer  and  the  beginning  of  Roster’s  article  on 
topos.  In  the  fourth  fascicle  is  the  conclusion  of  the  topos  article  and  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Goppelt  on  trapezd,  trogo  and  typos  and  its  cognates,  by  Delling  on 
treis,  etc.,  and  by  Bauernfeind  on  trecho  and  tugchand  with  their  respective 
cognates. 

N.  Turner,  Grammatical  Insights  into  the  New  Testament  (Edinburgh:  T.  & 
T.  Clark,  1965,  27  s.  6  d.),  viii  and  198  pp.  Indexed. 

The  recent  publication  by  T  of  the  third  volume  of  Moulton’s  Grammar  [cf. 
NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  149]  prepared  the  way  for  this  “theological  and  expository 
expansion  of  some  conclusions”  reached  in  the  latter  volume.  T’s  linguistic 
analysis  of  numerous  difficult  verses  is  divided  into  chapters  on  the  “Grammar 
of  God”  (usage  of  NT  Greek  in  referring  to  God,  Jesus  and  spirit),  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (many  cruces,  e.g.,  Lk  2;  Mk  1:1;  Lk  6:35;  Mk  9:38;  Lk  7:47),  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  St.  Paul’s  teaching  (1  Cor  10:11 ;  “the  mystical  en,"  prototokos,  etc.), 
St.  John  and  the  other  NT  writers.  He  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  language 
of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

M.  F.  Unger,  Unger's  Bible  Handbook.  An  Essential  Guide  to  Understanding 
the  Bible  (Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1966,  $4.95),  xxii  and  930  pp.,  61  photos,  25 
maps.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  Unger's  Bible  Dictionary  [cf.  NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  264]  and 
many  other  books,  has  drawn  on  the  latest  scientific  work  in  history  and 
archaeology  as  well  as  Evangelical  biblical  criticism  to  compile  a  book-by-book 
and  section-by-section  brief  commentary  on  the  Bible.  Illustrations,  maps  and 
charts  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  text.  General  topics  such  as  authorship 
and  intertestamental  works  are  also  treated. 

J.  A.  Walther,  New  Testament  Greek  Workbook.  An  Inductive  Study  of  the 
Complete  Text  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1966,  paper  $4.50),  xxvi  and  208  pp.,  9  plates.  Indexed. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  at  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  W,  one  of 
our  abstractors,  replaces  the  grammar  approach  to  learning  Greek  with  a  work- 
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book  which  takes  the  student  through  the  Gospel  of  John  (Wescott  and  Hort 
text  from  The  Student’s  New  Testament)  and  inductively  acquaints  him  with 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  Notes  on  the  text,  vocabulary  lists,  grammar  charts 
and  progress  checks  are  provided  for  each  of  the  24  units.  Indexes  of  grammar 
summaries  and  paradigms  as  well  as  an  alphabetical  vocabulary  are  at  the  end. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ed.  J.  W.  Packer,  The  Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on 
the  New  English  Bible  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1966,  cloth  $3.50,  paper  $1.65),  x  and  233  pp.,  18  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Matters  of  authorship,  date,  plan,  chronology,  etc.,  occupy  the  opening  chapters 
of  P’s  commentary.  His  brief  verse-by-verse  comments  on  the  NEB  text  follow, 
and  there  is  a  concluding  excursus  on  Acts  24:14  which  summarizes  the  theology 
and  the  challenge  of  Acts. 

W.  Barclay,  The  Life  of  Jesus  for  Everyman,  Harper  ChapelBooks  CB27F 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1966,  paper  $.95),  96  pp.  Indexed. 

In  Lent,  1965,  B  gave  six  talks  on  the  life  of  Jesus  on  Scottish  TV.  The 
original  texts,  which  centered  on  the  themes  of  preparation,  conflict,  recognition, 
tragedy,  triumph  and  the  Church,  are  here  reprinted  for  a  wider  audience. 

I.  W.  Bardorf,  Interpreting  the  Beatitudes  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1966,  paper  $2.25),  160  pp.  Bibliographies. 

The  major  purpose  of  B’s  work  is  to  explain  the  professional  methods  of 
biblical  scholars  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  an  interpretation  of  the 
Beatitudes.  He  treats  the  Matthean  and  Lukan  Beatitudes  and  then  isolates  the 
“raw  material”  from  Matthew’s  special  material  and  Q,  adds  a  chapter  on  the 
“raw  material”  from  contemporary  Judaism  and  then  examines  the  Beatitudes 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  concluding  chapters  concern  the  hermeneutical 
problem  and  the  preacher’s  task. 

A.  Bea,  Die  Geschichtlichkeit  der  Evangelien,  trans.  J.  Hosse  (Paderborn:  F. 
Schoningh,  1966,  paper  DM  5.80),  101  pp. 

To  the  German  translation  of  Cardinal  Bea’s  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
[cf.  NTA  10  (2,  ’66)  p.  278]  have  been  added  as  appendixes  German  versions 
of  (1)  the  text  of  Vatican  II’s  dogmatic  constitution  on  revelation  and  (2)  the 
1964  statement  of  the  Biblical  Commission  on  the  historicity  of  the  Gospels. 

J.  Bligh,  The  Miracles  in  Mark,  Scripture  for  Meditation  No.  2  (Heythrop, 
Oxon.:  Athenaeum  Press,  1966,  paper),  26  pp. 

In  order  “to  show  how  the  narratives  can  be  used  as  fuel  to  stoke  the  fire  of 
faith,”  B  discusses  each  of  the  Markan  miracle  narratives,  including  a  short 
reflection  and  a  prayer  based  on  each. 

R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  The  Gospel  According  to  John  (i-xii).  Introduction,  Trans¬ 
lation,  and  Notes,  Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  29  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1966,  $7.00), 
cxlvi  and  538  pp.  Bibliography. 

Acknowledging  the  brilliant  contributions  of  previous  Johannine  commenta¬ 
tors,  B  seeks  to  synthesize  what  is  of  lasting  value  in  their  divergent  approaches 
to  the  Gospel.  A  moderately  critical  theory  of  the  composition  of  Jn  is  adopted, 
combined  with  the  conviction  that  the  Gospel  is  rooted  in  historical  tradition 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  translation  strives  for  a  correct  but  thoroughly 
contemporary  style.  The  presentation  is  divided  into  Notes  intended  for  students 
and  Comment  which  will  appeal  to  the  more  general  reader. 
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P.  Cazaux,  Le  miracle  signe  du  Christ ,  Collection  “A  pleine  vie”  4  (Paris: 
Editions  Ouvrieres,  1965,  paper  6.75  F),  141  pp. 

An  examination  of  the  individual  miracles  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Christ’s 
life,  of  his  post-resurrection  miracles,  and  of  the  miraculous  powers  recorded  in 
Acts  and  Paul’s  Epistles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  miracles  are  acts  of  love 
of  the  risen  Christ  in  history  calling  us  to  faith. 

J.  Dupont,  O.S.B.,  Paulus  an  die  Seelsorger.  Das  Vermdchtnis  von  Milet  (Apg 
20,  18-26),  trans.  F.  J.  Schierse,  Kommentare  und  Beitrage  zum  Alten  und 
Neuen  Testament  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1966,  DM  32),  282  pp.  Indexed. 

The  German  version  of  D’s  1962  French  study  on  Paul’s  farewell  address  to 
the  elders  of  the  Ephesus  community  [cf.  NT  A  7  (1,  ’62)  p.  136],  shows  no 
evidence  of  revision  or  addition.  It  examines  at  length  the  ideal  of  the  minister 
as  expressed  in  this  speech  of  Acts  and  concludes  with  a  treatment  of  prayer  in 
Luke  and  in  the  apostolic  Church  as  seen  in  comparison  with  Paul’s  prayer  at 
Miletus. 

F.  Gogarten,  Die  Verkiindigung  Jesu  Christi.  Grundlagen  und  Aufgabe,  Her- 
meneutische  Untersuchungen  zur  Theologie  3  (2nd  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Sie- 
beck,  1965,  cloth  DM  34,  paper  29),  568  pp.  Indexed. 

The  only  change  in  this  reprint  of  G’s  1948  work  on  Jesus’  proclamation  is  the 
addition  of  indexes.  The  four  major  divisions  provide  a  discursive  study  of  (1) 
Jesus’  preaching  (historical  understanding,  Jesus  and  the  Law,  God  in  Jesus’ 
preaching,  miracles,  etc.),  (2)  Paul  (the  Law,  salvation  through  Jesus,  Spirit, 
Church,  etc.),  (3)  Luther  (Catholic  sacramentalism,  sin,  man  before  God, 
Christ’s  humanity,  etc.)  and  (4)  the  present  (modern  self-consciousness,  Church 
teaching,  modern  and  mythical  worlds,  human  independence,  etc.).  The  text  re¬ 
tains  the  original  gothic  script. 

E.  Haenchen,  Der  Weg  Jesu.  Eine  Erkldrung  des  Markus-Evangeliums  und 
der  kanonischen  Parallelen,  Sammlung  Topelmann,  II.  Reihe,  Band  6  (Berlin: 
A.  Topelmann,  1966,  DM  32),  xv  and  594  pp.  Indexed. 

A  translation  of  the  pericopes  of  Mark’s  Gospel  and  an  accompanying  com¬ 
mentary  present  for  the  contemporary  pastor,  student  and  layman  the  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  message.  Comparison  of  Mark  with  the  other  Synoptics  and  with 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  reveals  his  purpose  and  message;  attention  to  historical 
criticism  relates  this  to  the  present. 

G.  Hakim,  Reading  the  Good  News  in  Galilee,  trans.  J.  A.  Corbett  (Baltimore 
— Dublin:  Helicon  Press,  1965,  $3.50),  126  pp.,  8  plates. 

The  Archbishop  of  Galilee  brings  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  Holy  Land  to  his  reflective  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  describes  topography,  climate,  crops  and  housing.  The  second 
part  illustrates  the  Gospels  by  appealing  to  ancient  and  contemporary  customs 
of  childhood,  adolescence,  bethrothal,  marriage,  etc. 

J.  Hargreaves,  A  Guide  to  St  Mark’s  Gospel  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1965,  paper 
10  s.  6  d.),  xiii  and  288  pp.  Indexed. 

Arising  primarily  out  of  H’s  missionary  teaching  experience  in  Nigeria  and 
Uganda,  his  verse-by-verse  commentary  on  Mk  incorporates  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  that  arose  in  his  work  with  student  groups,  ordination  candi¬ 
dates,  etc.  Its  purpose  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  study  of  the  background 
and  the  study  of  Mk’s  message. 
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L.  Hartman,  Prophecy  Interpreted.  The  Formation  of  Some  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
Texts  and  of  the  Eschatological  Discourse  Mark  13  par.,  trans.  N.  Tomkinson 
and  J.  Gray,  Coniectanea  Biblica,  New  Testament  Series  1  (Lund:  C.  W.  K. 
Gleerup,  1966,  paper  40  Sw.  kr.),  299  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  an  elucidation  of  certain  struc¬ 
tures  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  texts  whose  contents  resemble  that  of  Mk  13  and 
(2)  an  analysis  of  Mk  13:9-13  and  Mt  24:9-14  to  discover  and  clarify  some  of 
the  phases  through  which  the  traditions  passed  before  they  achieved  their  present 
form  in  the  Gospels. 

Die  Heilsbotschaft  nach  Markus,  trans.  F.  Stier  (Munich:  Kosel-Verlag;  Diis- 
seldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  3.80),  52  pp. 

As  the  first  installment  of  his  complete  translation  of  the  NT  (due  to  appear 
within  a  year),  S  publishes  the  Gospel  according  to  Mk.  He  steers  a  middle 
course  between  the  free  and  the  literal  rendition.  Though  this  edition  lacks  notes, 
the  complete  NT  will  be  equipped  with  them. 

I.  Hermann,  Das  Markusevangelium.  Erster  Teil  (1,1 — 8,26),  Die  Welt  der 
Bibel,  Kleinkommentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  KK  5/1  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos- 
Verlag,  1966,  paper  DM  6.80),  117  pp. 

H  uses  for  his  text  F.  Stier’s  Die  Heilsbotschaft  nach  Markus  [cf.  supra], 
which  he  feels  brings  out  Mk’s  unique  kerygmatic  style.  In  his  commentary  H 
avoids  detailed  exegetical  questions  and  seeks  out  rather  the  “kerygmatic 
quintessence”  of  Mk’s  message. 

J.  Jeremias,  The  Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  trans.  N.  Perrin  (rev.  ed. ;  New 
York:  Scribner’s,  1966,  $5.95),  278  pp.  Indexed. 

In  a  preface  to  the  new  English  edition,  based  on  the  third  German  edition 
(Gottingen,  1960),  J  notes  the  major  revisions:  the  section  on  astronomy  was 
reworked;  a  new  chapter  on  liturgical  influences  on  the  transmission  of  the 
Eucharistic  texts  has  been  added;  the  investigation  of  Semitisms  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  ;  and  the  final  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  the  Eucharistic  words  has  been 
extensively  revised  in  consideration  of  the  Quartodeciman  texts.  Despite  having 
found  more  Semitic  influences  in  the  Markan  account,  J  now  feels  “that  in  the 
earliest  times  we  have  to  reckon  with  quite  a  number  of  parallel  versions  behind 
which  the  Urform  lies  hidden,”  passed  on  probably  in  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 
In  the  final  chapter  he  presents  evidence  why  the  Last  Supper  was  an  “antedona- 
tion”  of  the  final  consummation.  For  this  version  most  of  J’s  quotations  from 
original  sources  have  been  rendered  into  English. 

Luc.  Evangile.  Actes  des  apotres.  Edition  oecumenique  (Tournai:  Casterman, 
1966,  paper),  207  pp. 

The  translation  is  ecumenical  in  that  Lk  was  submitted  to  Prof.  Prigent  of  the 
Protestant  faculty  of  Strasbourg  and  also  to  Abbe  Michalon  who  gave  it  a 
“nihil  obstat.”  Acts  was  revised  by  D.  Louys  (Protestant)  and  approved  by  Fr. 
H.  Ligne  who  was  responsible  for  the  “nihil  obstat.”  A  few  introductory  pages 
treat  general  notions  such  as  Gospel,  historicity,  etc. 

A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  and  M.  B.  Mattill,  A  Classified  Bibliography  of  Literature 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  New  Testament  Tools  and  Studies,  Vol.  VII  (Lei¬ 
den:  Brill,  1966,  44  gld.),  xviii  and  513  pp.  Indexed. 

More  than  6600  classified  and  cross-referenced  entries  comprise  this  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Acts  which  covers  books,  monographs  and  articles  from  all  periods 
from  the  Church  Fathers  through  1961.  Not  included  are  titles  of  NT  introduc- 
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tions  and  theologies,  less  significant  book  reviews,  homiletical  and  devotional 
works  and  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  articles.  Nine  general  categories  of  studies 
are  used:  bibliographical,  general,  textual,  philological,  literary,  form-critical, 
historical,  theological  and  exegetical;  most  of  these  categories  are  further  sub¬ 
divided. 

C.  F.  Potter,  Did  Jesus  Write  This  Book?  (New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. :  University 
Books,  1965,  $5.00),  157  pp. 

The  book’s  thesis  is  that  “one  of  the  Pseudepigrapha,  The  Book  of  the  Secrets 
of  Enoch  .  .  .  may  very  well  be  some  of  Jesus’  own  writings.”  The  book  includes 
a  complete  translation  of  Enoch,  compares  some  of  its  sections  with  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  parting  of  Enoch  from  his  children  and 
Jesus’  last  night  on  earth,  and  treats  the  “mystery  of  supernatural  birth”  of 
Jesus  as  a  shadow  of  Melchizedek’s  birth  in  Enoch. 

B.  Rigaux,  Temoignage  de  Vevangile  de  Marc,  Pour  une  histoire  de  Jesus  I 
(Bruges:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1965,  paper),  194  pp.  Bibliography. 

As  the  first  volume  in  a  series  which  will  examine  the  history  of  Jesus,  R’s 
study  investigates  the  materials  offered  us  in  Mark’s  Gospel.  R  distinguishes  in 
contemporary  research  probable  results  from  more  certain  ones  as  he  treats 
literary  forms,  order,  sources,  language,  kingdom  of  God,  Jesus,  and  his  new 
community. 

A.  Schabert,  Das  Markus-Evangelium.  Eine  Auslegung  fiir  die  Gemeinde 
(Munich:  Claudius-Verlag,  1964),  328  pp. 

An  exposition  of  Mk  which  traces  its  origin  to  a  1948-49  series  of  study-club 
sessions  conducted  by  the  author  when  he  was  a  pastor  in  Bayreuth,  S’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  81  pericopes  he  examines  were  greatly  influenced  by  his  wartime 
experience  as  a  refugee. 

B.  Schwank,  O.S.B.,  Das  J ohanne Sevang elium.  Erster  Teil  (1,1-4,54),  Die 
Welt  der  Bibel,  Kleinkommentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  KK  7/1  (Diisseldorf: 
Patmos-Verlag,  1966,  paper  DM  10.80),  240  pp. 

For  each  pericope  of  Jn  1 — 4,  S  divides  his  comments  into  four  sections:  (1) 
philological,  (2)  historical,  (3)  apostolic:  What  does  the  original  text  proclaim? 
and  (4)  biblical-theological:  What  do  other  analogous  or  related  Bible  texts 
teach  us  about  the  same  theme?  The  author  is  a  monk  at  the  Abbey  of  Beuron. 

C.  H.  Talbert,  Luke  and  the  Gnostics.  An  examination  of  the  lucan  purpose 
(New  York — Nashville,  Tenn. :  Abingdon  Press,  1966,  $2.75),  127  pp.  Indexed. 

After  a  detailed  analysis  of  various  strands  of  evidence  in  Luke-Acts,  T  de¬ 
fends  “the  moral  certainty  of  the  thesis  that  Luke-Acts  was  written  to  serve  as  a 
defense  against  Gnosticism.”  The  book,  an  exercise  in  Redaktionsgeschichte,  is 
based  on  the  author’s  research  for  his  doctoral  dissertation  (Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  1963). 

A.  Voobus  and  H.  G.  Grady,  The  Gospels  in  Study  and  Preaching.  Trinity 
Sunday  to  the  Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1966, 
$5.50),  xi  and  301  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  of  a  projected  series  of  aids  to  preachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast 
of  current  biblical  scholarship,  the  present  volume  contains  exegetical  essays  by 
Voobus  and  corresponding  homiletical  studies  by  Grady  on  all  the  Sunday 
Gospels  in  the  Trinity  season. 
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K.  Wegenast,  Jesus  und  die  Evangelien,  Handbiicherei  fiir  den  Religionsunter- 
richt,  Heft  1  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1965,  paper  DM  7.20),  95  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

The  first  of  a  series  designed  to  span  the  gap  between  technical  theological 
works  and  books  on  catechetical  technique,  W’s  monograph  brings  Synoptic  re¬ 
search,  form-criticism,  Jesus  and  faith,  and  hermeneutics  (especially  for  the  in¬ 
structor  who  lacks  Greek)  to  bear  on  the  Gospels  in  their  contemporary  setting. 
In  a  final  section  he  treats  the  Bible  in  the  school,  the  child  and  faith,  and  the 
dialectic  of  instruction. 

J.  Willemse,  O.P.,  Het  vierde  evangelie ,  Een  onderzoek  naar  zijn  structuur, 
PB21  (Hilversum — Antwerp:  Paul  Brand,  1965,  paper  14.90  gld.),  334  pp. 
Bibliography. 

The  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  always  a  problem,  finds  a  new  solution  in 
W’s  present  monograph.  After  a  survey  of  work  from  1844  to  1900  and  from 
1900  to  1964,  plus  a  closer  analysis  of  the  solutions  of  C.  H.  Dodd  and  H.  van 
den  Bussche,  W  proposes  his  own  closely  reasoned  theory  which  centers  on  the 
place  and  function  of  certain  “days”  in  Jn.  He  examines  the  Gospel  for  its 
various  characteristics  (1)  literary-historical,  (2)  literary-chronological,  (3) 
literary  theological.  The  Prologue  is  discussed  separately. 

EPISTLES— APOCALYPSE 

P.  Althaus,  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt,  Das  Neue  Testa¬ 
ment  Deutsch  6  (10th  rev.  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966,  DM 
6.80),  159  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  tenth  edition  of  A’s  commentary  on  Romans  in  the  NTD  (of  which  he 
and  G.  Friedrich  are  editors)  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  version.  Recent  litera¬ 
ture  has  been  incorporated.  Excursuses  (of  which  there  are  27)  cover  such  topics 
as  God’s  righteousness  according  to  Paul,  judgment  by  works,  Paul’s  use  of  the 
OT,  faith,  grace,  the  “I”  in  7:7  ff.  and  7:14  f¥.,  Israel’s  fate  and  Christianity, 
predestination  and  eternal  election,  Christianity  and  the  state. 

F.  Amiot,  How  to  Read  St.  Paul,  trans.  M.  D.  Meilach,  O.F.M.,  Deus  Books 
(New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1966,  paper  $.95),  120  pp.  Bibliography. 

An  unchanged  paperback  reprint  of  the  English  version  of  A’s  primer  on  Paul 
[cf.  NT  A  9  (2,  ’65)  p.  277]. 

J.  Bligh,  Homilies  on  Philippians,  Scriptural  Homilies  No.  1  (Heythrop,  Oxon.: 
Athenaeum  Press,  1966,  paper),  33  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  a  set  of  homilies  originally  preached  to  his  theological  students,  B,  for  many 
years  a  generous  NT  A  worker,  illustrates  how  exegesis  makes  preaching  con¬ 
temporary  and  vital. 

G.  Bouwman,  S.V.D.,  De  brief  van  Paulus  aan  de  Filippiers,  Het  Nieuwe 
Testament  (Roermond — Maaseik:  Romen  &  Zonen,  1965,  paper),  101  pp. 
Bibliography. 

One  of  a  series  of  commentaries  edited  by  W.  Grossouw,  B.  van  Iersel  and 
F.  Neirynck,  the  present  slim  volume  on  Phil  opens  with  a  five-page  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  customary  questions  (Philippian  community,  date  and  place  of  origin, 
unity,  authenticity,  text,  content).  The  remarks  of  the  author  combine  philological 
reflections  (footnotes)  with  theological  and  historical  observations.  Three 
excursuses  treat  (1)  bishop  and  deacons,  (2)  to  be  “with  Christ”  and  (3)  the 
meaning  of  service  in  2:17. 
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C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  A  Commentary  on  Romans  12-13 ,  Scottish  Journal  of 
Theology  Occasional  Papers,  No.  12  (Edinburgh — London:  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
1965,  paper  10  s.  6  d.),  xiv  and  98  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  preparing  a  commentary  on  Romans  for  the  new  series  of  The  International 
Critical  Commentary,  C  desired  to  give  more  extended  treatment  to  Rom  12-13 
than  was  possible  in  that  format.  Hence,  the  present  monograph  examines  the 
ethical  content  of  these  chapters  in  detail.  The  introduction  sets  Rom  12 — 13 
into  the  context  of  the  whole  Epistle  and  the  six  chapters  of  C’s  text  cover 
Rom  12:1-2  (“reasonable  service”),  12:3-8  (fellowship  of  the  Church  a  motive 
for  self  honesty),  12:9-21  (various  exhortations),  13:1-7  (Christians  duty  to 
the  state),  13:8-10  (the  debt  of  love)  and  13:11-14  (eschatological  motivation 
of  Christian  obedience). 

M.  Dibelius,  Paulus,  ed.  W.  G.  Kummel,  Sammlung  Goschen,  Band  1160  (3rd 
ed. ;  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter,  1964,  paper  DM  3.60),  156  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Dibelius-Kiimmel  life  of  Paul  in  the  pocketbook  format 
of  the  Sammlung  Goschen  shows  no  changes  in  the  text,  though  the  bibliography 
has  been  brought  up  to  date.  The  work  was  first  published  in  1949  by  Kummel 
who,  upon  the  death  (1947)  of  Dibelius,  undertook  the  task  of  completing  the 
text  from  the  latter’s  notes. 

£.  Dhorme,  Saint  Paul,  Le  Memorial  des  Siecles,  Les  Hommes,  Premier  Siecle 
(Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1965,  paper  24  F),  397  pp.,  1  plate.  Bibliography. 

Part  of  a  40-volume  series  in  which,  for  each  century  A.D.,  companion  volumes 
present  the  event  and  the  man  which  most  influenced  it,  this  volume  on  Paul 
contains  an  introduction  by  G.  Walter,  a  portrait  of  Paul  by  £.  Dhorme,  Paul’s 
discourses  in  Acts,  selections  from  his  letters,  testimony  about  him  by  both 
ancient  (Clement,  Jerome,  etc.)  and  modern  (Ricciotti,  Alio,  Spicq,  Schweitzer, 
Renan,  etc.)  authors,  plus  many  other  brief,  related  items. 

K.  Galley,  Altes  und  Neues  Heilsgeschehen  bei  Paulus,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie, 
I.  Reihe,  Heft  22  (Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  7.80),  68  pp. 
Bibliography. 

G’s  dissertation  (Rostock,  1960)  led  to  this  monograph  which,  on  the  basis 
of  his  exegesis  of  1  Cor  10:1-11;  2  Cor  3:6-13;  Rom  5:12-21  parr.;  Rom  11:2-5 
and  Gal  4:21-31,  examines  the  meaning  of  typos  in  Paul  and  his  understanding 
of  the  OT. 

E.  Gaugler,  Auslegung  neutestamentlicher  Schriften,  Band  6:  Der  Epheserbrief 
(Zurich:  EVZ-Verlag,  1966,  23.80  Sw.  fr.),  292  pp.  Bibliography. 

Another  in  the  series  of  posthumously  edited  MSS  of  the  late  Bern  NT  profes¬ 
sor,  the  volume  on  Ephesians  stresses  the  question  of  the  meaning  and  essence 
of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  salvation- 
history  found  in  this  Epistle.  Included  as  an  appendix  is  G’s  1930  lecture  on 
“Heilsplan  und  Heilsverwirklichung  nach  Epheser  1,3 — 2,10,”  long  out  of  print, 
plus  his  sole  surviving  sermon  on  Ephesians  (5:14). 

F.  J.  Goodwin,  A  Harmony  of  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  According  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1964, 
$3.95),  240  pp.  Indexed. 

An  unchanged  reprint  of  his  1951  handbook  for  preachers,  school  teachers 
and  ministers,  G’s  work  contains  a  continuous  life  of  Paul  pieced  together  from 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,  plus  indexes  of  the  various  places  visited  by  Paul,  of  the 
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persons  connected  with  his  life,  etc.  An  appendix  offers  notes  on  matters  which 
clarify  Paul’s  personal  life  and  character. 

E.  Guttgemanns,  Der  leidende  Apostel  und  sein  Herr.  Studien  zur  paulinischen 
Christ ologie,  Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten  und  Neuen 
Testaments,  Heft  90  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966,  cloth  DM  48, 
paper  44),  419  pp.  Bibliography. 

From  a  very  detailed  exegetical  analysis  of  the  key  Pauline  pericopes  on  the 
apostolic  suffering,  the  author  concludes  that  (1)  the  object  of  Paul’s  Christo- 
logical  concept  is  the  presence  of  the  earthly  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  preaching- 
existence  ( Verkiindigungsexistenz )  and  (2)  Bultmann’s  hermeneutic  must 
eventually  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  He  commences  with  a  chapter  on  the 
hermeneutical  problem  concerning  the  “earthly  Jesus.”  Then  he  examines  a 
half-dozen  principal  pericopes  in  1  and  2  Cor  and  Gal,  examines  the  Christologi- 
cal  relation  of  soma  to  Jesus’  Kyrios-iunction,  and  the  relation  of  the  time  of 
the  earthly  Jesus  to  that  of  Paul’s  preaching.  A  final  section  investigates  various 
scholarly  approaches  to  interpreting  Pauline  Christology. 

A.  Hockel,  Christus  der  Erstgeborene.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Exegese  von  Kol 
1,15  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos-Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  14.80),  130  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  history  of  interpretation  of  prototokos  pases  ktiseds  in  Col  1:15-17  is 
traced  through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  modern 
periods  (up  to  1800  and  since).  H  concludes  that  the  expression  should  be 
translated:  “(wie  ein)  Erstgeborener  (fiber)  aller  Schopfung.” 

G.  Holtz,  Die  Pastoralbriefe,  Theologischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment,  XIII  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1965,  DM  12.80),  xvi  and  239 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  line  with  the  pastoral  purpose  of  the  series  notes  and  citations  have  been 
restricted,  but  the  results  of  recent  studies  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text. 
The  Introduction  devotes  special  attention  to  the  question  of  authenticity,  and 
of  three  possible  explanations  (Paul  the  author  of  every  word,  Pauline  frag¬ 
ments  in  the  letters,  the  Epistles  written  by  a  secretary  who  composed  them 
according  to  Paul’s  mind)  the  latter  is  favored  as  the  least  vulnerable  hypothesis. 
To  a  three-page  bibliography  has  been  added  a  supplementary  paragraph  with 
several  titles,  the  latest  published  in  1965. 

O.  Kuss,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder,  Regensburger  Neues  Testament,  Band  8/1 
(2nd  rev.  ed. ;  Regensburg:  Verlag  Friedrich  Pustet,  1966,  DM  22),  260  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  the  second  edition  of  his  commentary  on  Hebrews  (1st  ed.  1953),  K  has 
introduced  some  minor  changes  and  supplemented  the  bibliography.  Following 
the  pattern  of  the  Regensburg  series,  he  comments  on  his  translation  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  saving  technical  problems  for  the  17  interpolated  excursuses  which 
handle  such  questions  as:  angels,  Melchizedek,  faith,  Christ  as  high  priest,  etc. 

O.  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebrder  iibersetzt  und  erkldrt,  Kritische-exegeti- 
scher  Kommentar  fiber  das  Neue  Testament  13  (12th  rev.  ed. ;  Gottingen:  Van¬ 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1966,  DM  36),  564  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

For  the  latest  edition  of  M’s  commentary  on  Heb  [cf.  NT  A  6(1,  ’61)  p.  146], 
the  text  has  been  completely  reset;  the  bibliographical  material  has  been  aug¬ 
mented;  a  number  of  minor  nuances  of  M’s  positions  have  been  introduced;  and 
four  of  the  former  excursuses  no  longer  receive  extended,  separate  treatment, 
while  two  new  ones  have  been  added  on  ( 1 )  problems  of  expressing  and  under¬ 
standing  the  form  of  Christ’s  “being”  and  (2)  recent  research  on  Melchizedek. 
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G.  T.  Montague,  The  Living  Thought  of  Saint  Paul.  An  Introduction  to 
Pauline  Theology  through  Intensive  Study  of  Key  Texts ,  Contemporary  College 
Theology  Series  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1966,  cloth  $4.50,  paper  $2.25),  xxi  and 
242  pp.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  text  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  life  story  of  Paul  and 
the  final  synthesis  of  his  thought.  This  is  done  by  setting  each  Epistle  in  its 
chronological  sequence  in  Paul’s  life  and  then  studying  intensively  those  passages 
which  are  the  pillars  on  which  a  theological  synthesis  rests.  An  outline  of  each 
Epistle  is  provided,  and  occasionally  readings  are  suggested  which  are  chosen 
from  literature  readily  available  to  English-speaking  students  in  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities. 

D.  Murphy,  M.S.C.,  The  Apostle  of  Corinth  (Melbourne:  Campion  Press,  1966, 
$3.90  Australian),  xv  and  309  pp.,  23  photos,  4  maps.  Indexed. 

Written  as  a  textbook  for  Australian  fifth-form  students,  M’s  study  of  the 
Corinthian  correspondence  devotes  a  third  of  its  content  to  sketching  the  back¬ 
ground  (OT,  Paul’s  conversion  and  mission,  the  situation  in  Corinth,  etc.)  and 
then  provides  a  paragraph-by-paragraph  commentary  on  both  Epistles,  with 
study  questions  after  each  chapter. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  O.P.,  La  predication  selon  saint  Paul ,  Cahiers  de  la 
Revue  Biblique  4  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1966,  paper),  182  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Faced  with  an  obvious  need  for  renewal  of  preaching  in  the  Church,  the  author 
has  made  it  his  task  to  study  in  depth  the  Pauline  notion  of  preaching  (prescind¬ 
ing  from  Paul’s  method  and  content,  as  far  as  possible).  Limiting  his  treatment 
to  the  apostle’s  missionary  or  kerygmatic  preaching,  he  starts  by  evaluating 
Paul’s  judgment  on  the  value  of  preaching,  then  questions  the  nature  of  the 
grace  received  and  employed  by  the  preacher,  investigates  the  relation  between 
the  ministry  of  the  preacher  and  that  of  Christ,  studies  in  detail  the  passages 
where  Paul  attributes  genuine  efficacy  to  the  word  of  God  and  then  analyzes 
those  elements  which  condition  both  the  proclamation  and  the  reception  of  the 
word.  A  final  chapter  examines  the  Pauline  preaching  as  a  cultic  act. 

K.  F.  Nickle,  The  Collection.  A  Study  in  Paul’s  Strategy,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  48  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1966,  paper  $3.75),  176  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

In  order  to  “contribute  to  the  appreciation  of  the  initial  Christian  attempt  to 
avoid  a  severance  in  the  Body  of  Christ,”  N  examines  in  depth  the  Pauline 
project  of  a  collection  for  Jerusalem.  The  first  half  of  his  study  (a  1963  Basel 
dissertation)  examines  the  evidence  relating  to  the  collection  in  Rom,  1  and  2 
Cor  and  Acts  (in  relation  to  the  Gal  account),  including  the  chronological  dif¬ 
ficulties.  He  then  discusses  contemporary  Jewish  analogies,  the  theological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  collection  and  the  collection  in  the  post-Pauline  Church. 

The  Pastoral  Letters,  ed.  A.  T.  Hanson,  The  Cambridge  Bible  Commentary  on 
the  New  English  Bible  (New  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1966,  cloth  $3.00,  paper  $1.65),  vii  and  126  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Hanson’s  brief  commentary  opens  with  a  consideration  of  why  the  Pastorals 
are  “different,”  goes  on  to  discuss  dating  (in  relation  to  the  Pauline  corpus),  etc. 
After  the  verse-by-verse  comments,  he  treats  the  question  of  the  Pastorals  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  today. 

De  prediking  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (Nijkerk:  G.  F.  Callenbach,  1965). 

A.  F.  N.  Lekkerkerker,  De  brief  van  Paulus  aan  de  Romeinen,  II  (12.90 

gld.),  218  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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F.  J.  Pop,  De  eerste  brief  van  Paulas  aan  de  Corinthiers  (22.50  gld.),  456  pp. 

Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Two  more  volumes  of  Callenbach’s  series  of  commentaries  on  the  NT,  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  general  editorship  of  P.  A.  van  Stempvoort,  appeared  in  1965. 
Lekkerkerker’s  second  volume  begins  with  Rom  9  [cf.  NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  155]. 
Pop’s  volume  on  1  Cor  opens  immediately  with  the  commentary,  reserving  back¬ 
ground  questions  (situation  at  Corinth,  Paul’s  sojourn,  purpose  of  letter,  in¬ 
tegrity,  etc.)  for  a  brief  appendix.  Both  books,  like  the  others  of  the  series,  are 
designed  to  serve  preachers  and  other  expositors ;  hence  they  do  not  treat  tech¬ 
nical  exegetical  problems  in  depth. 

B.  Rey,  O.P.,  Crees  dans  le  Christ  Jesus.  La  creation  nouvelle  selon  saint  Paul, 
Lectio  Divina  42  (Paris:  Cerf,  1966,  paper  14.40  F),  263  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Preface,  written  by  P.  Benoit  for  this  student’s  book,  outlines  briefly  the 
major  importance  of  the  concept  of  new  creation,  especially  in  Paul.  Rey  treats 
this  notion,  first  by  a  study  of  Gal  6:15  and  2  Cor  5:17,  then  by  a  lengthy  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  New  Adam  language  in  Paul:  1  Cor  15  and  Rom  5  (with  an 
excursus  on  Phil  2:6-11),  an  equally  detailed  treatment  of  Paul’s  idea  of  “putting 
on  the  new  man,”  and  finally  an  extended  study  of  configuration  to  Christ,  image 
of  God. 

M.  Rissi,  Die  Zukunft  der  Welt.  Eine  exegetische  Studie  iiber  Johannes  offen- 
barung  19,  11  bis  22,  15  (Basel:  Friedrich  Reinhardt  Verlag,  1966,  paper  9.80 
Sw.  fr.),  110  pp.  Indexed. 

The  book  opens  with  R’s  1965  article  on  Rev  19:11-16  [cf.  §  10-268],  to  which 
he  adds  a  detailed  philological  and  theological  analysis  of  Rev  21 — 22  (New 
Jerusalem:  city,  walls,  12  cornerstones,  12  gates;  paradise,  etc.).  From  his 
study  he  draws  conclusions  about  John’s  view  of  history,  of  the  OT,  and  of  the 
history  of  Jesus.  R  also  wrote  Time  and  History  [cf.  NT  A  10  (3,  ’66)  p.  426]. 

H.  Rusche,  Der  Brief  des  Apostels  Jakobus,  Die  Welt  der  Bibel,  Kleinkom- 
mentare  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  KK  6  (Dusseldorf:  Patmos- Verlag,  1966,  paper 
DM  6.80),  126  pp. 

The  introduction  to  R’s  translation  and  commentary  briefly  outlines  the  present 
state  of  research  on  Jas.  The  exposition  is  often  theological  and  devotional.  An 
appendix  brings  together  the  major  concepts  and  contrasts  of  the  Epistle. 

H.  Schurmann,  Die  geistlichen  Gnadengaben  in  den  paulinischen  Gemeinden, 
Die  Botschaft  Gottes,  II.  Neutestamentlichen  Reihe,  Heft  18  (Leipzig:  St. 
Benno-Verlag,  1965,  paper),  78  pp. 

After  a  brief  review  of  relevant  texts,  the  exact  nature  of  charisms  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  operations  of  the  spirit  is  investigated.  Then,  the  origin  and 
unity  of  the  charisms  are  studied  as  well  as  their  relative  worth  within  the 
Christian  community.  Finally,  S  discusses  the  regulative  office  of  the  Christian 
community. 

E.  F.  Stroter,  Der  Furst  des  Lebens  muss  einst  alles  erben.  Aufsatze  und 
Auslegungen,  ed.  H.  Schumacher,  Schriftzeugnisse  zum  Heilsplan  Gottes,  Band 
1  (Stuttgart:  Paulus-Verlag,  Karl  Geyer,  1966,  paper  DM  11.50),  250  pp.,  3 
photos. 

The  first  volume  of  a  series  devoted  to  presenting  pastorally  and  theologically 
relevant  writings  contains  essays  of  E.  Stroter  (d.  1922).  Included  are  articles 
on  the  Jews  and  Rom  11,  conversion  in  1  Thes  1:8-10,  the  victory  of  the  Spirit 
over  the  flesh  (Rom  8:1-18),  mystery  and  community  (Eph  2:11 — 3:7)  and  a 
number  of  shorter  articles. 
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R.  Walker,  Studie  zu  Romer  13,  1-7,  Theologische  Existenz  Heute,  N.F.  132 
(Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1966,  paper  DM  6.70),  58  pp. 

From  a  very  detailed  exegesis  of  the  pericope,  W  concludes  that  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement  to  the  end  of  chap.  12,  placing  in  relief  the  “charismatic”  point 
of  departure  of  all  “theologia  crucis.” 

J.  F.  Walvoord,  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  Commentary  (Chicago: 
Moody  Press,  1966,  $5.95),  347  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  study  provides  a  norm  for  premillenial  interpreters  of  the  Bible.  Revela¬ 
tion  is  regarded  as  futuristic  beginning  with  chap.  4  and  therefore  subject  to 
future  fulfillment.  Assuming  that  terms  are  to  be  understood  literally  unless 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  W  offers  a  more  literal  interpretation  of 
prophecy  and  revelation  in  general  and  a  clearer  picture  of  end-time  events  than 
is  frequently  held  by  expositors. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Bible  on  .  .  .  (De  Pere,  Wise.:  St.  Norbert  Abbey  Press,  1966,  paper  $.95 
each). 

10.  L.  Sibum,  The  Bible  on  Light,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  104  pp. 

11.  A.  Bertrangs,  The  Bible  on  Suffering,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  62  pp. 

12.  B.  Van  Iersel,  The  Bible  on  The  Temptations  of  Man,  trans.  F.  Vander 
Heijden,  88  pp. 

13.  T.  C.  De  Kruijf,  The  Bible  on  Sexuality,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  103 

pp. 

14.  H.  Wennink,  The  Bible  on  Asceticism,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  117  pp. 

15.  A.  De  Groot,  The  Bible  on  the  Salvation  of  Nations,  trans.  F.  Vander 
Heijden,  149  pp. 

16.  D.  Deden,  The  Bible  on  Love,  trans.  J.  A.  Roessen,  94  pp.  Bibliography. 

17.  P.  A.  Roosen,  The  Bible  on  Revelation,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  139  pp. 

18.  A.  Hulsbosch,  The  Bible  on  Conversion,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  103 

pp. 

19.  A.  De  Groot,  The  Bible  on  Miracles,  trans.  J.  A.  Roessen,  112  pp. 

20.  F.  A.  Lenssen,  The  Bible  on  the  Exodus,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  115 

pp. 

21.  J.  De  Fraine,  The  Bible  on  Vocation  and  Election,  trans.  F.  Vander 
Heijden,  114  pp. 

22.  S.  J.  Heijke,  The  Bible  on  Faith,  trans.  F.  Vander  Heijden,  102  pp. 
Bibliography. 

23.  W.  Bouwmeester,  The  Bible  on  the  Covenant,  trans.  I.  van  Ladesteyn, 

116  pp. 

24.  D.  Deden,  The  Bible  on  the  Church,  trans.  J.  A.  Roessen,  119  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

With  these  15  volumes  the  English  version  of  the  Dutch  series  of  popular 
monographs  on  Bible  themes  reaches  completion  [cf.  NT  A  10  (3,  ’66)  p.  428]. 
Each  volume  sets  out  the  relevant  biblical  data  on  a  given  topic  (paying  close 
attention  to  current  critical  exegesis)  and  offers  pointed  reflections  on  the 
application  of  the  message  to  present-day  situations  in  the  Church. 
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W.  Bieder,  Gottes  Sendung  und  der  missionarische  Auftrag  der  Kirche  nacli 
Matthaus ,  Lukas ,  Paulus  und  Johannes ,  Theologische  Studien,  Heft  82  (Zurich: 
EVZ-Verlag,  1965,  paper  6.40  Sw.  fr.),  52  pp. 

In  brief  compass  B  presents  a  statement  of  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
evangelical  understanding  of  mission  for  the  missionary  Church  of  today.  The 
monograph  is  based  on  four  lectures  delivered  in  1964  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
in  Bossey,  Switzerland,  on  the  theme:  God’s  mission  and  the  growth  of  the 
Church. 

Bishops  in  the  Church.  The  addresses  given  at  the  132nd  Islington  Clerical  Con¬ 
ference ,  January,  1966,  ed.  R.  P.  Johnston  (London:  Church  Book  Room  Press, 
1966,  paper  6  s.),  64  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  gravity  and  earnestness  of  ecumenical  discussion 
and  the  serious  proposals  for  merger,  especially  in  England,  the  conferees  whose 
papers  are  collected  in  this  booklet  turned  their  attention  to  the  concept  of  bishop. 
Though  most  of  the  papers  are  theologically  and  historically  oriented,  NT 
scholars  will  be  interested  in  J.  R.  W.  Stott’s  contribution  on  the  NT  concept 
of  episkope,  an  exposition  of  Acts  20:17-38. 

D.  Bonhoeffer,  Wer  ist  und  wer  war  Jesus  Christus?  Seine  Geschichte  und 
sein  Geheimnis,  Stundenbuch  4  (Hamburg:  Furche-Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM 

2.80),  128  pp. 

Reconstructed  from  listeners’  notes,  etc.,  B’s  1933  lecture  on  Christology  opens 
with  a  brief  look  at  the  evolution  of  the  Christological  question  and  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  The  two  major  divisions  .of  the  work  are  (1)  the  present 
Christ — the  “pro  me”  (form  and  place  of  Christ)  and  (2)  the  historical  Christ 
(a  survey  of  Christological  controversies). 

M.  Bouttier,  Christianity  according  to  Paul,  trans.  F.  Clarke,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  49  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1966,  paper  $3.95),  127  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  English  version  of  B’s  treatise  [cf.  NT  A  9  (1,  ’64) 
p.  144],  C.  F.  D.  Moule  notes  that  the  book  is  “a  notable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  both  of  St  Paul’s  inner  life  and  of  how  to  live  in  Christo  now.” 

M.  Carrez,  De  la  souffrance  d  la  gloire.  De  la  DOXA  dans  la  pensee  paulinienne, 
Bibliotheque  theologique  (Neuchatel — Paris:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1965,  19.50 
F),  187  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  introduction  to  C’s  study  of  doxa  in  Paul  explores  the  reasons  for  Paul’s 
choice  of  this  term,  one  of  which  is  his  audience  of  Christians  living  in  a  Hellen¬ 
istic  milieu.  The  body  of  the  work  traces  the  history  of  salvation  as  it  evolves  in 
Pauline  thought;  the  central  chapter  concerns  the  Lord’s  abandonment  of  glory 
and  its  consequences  for  the  present  condition  of  humanity.  C  does  not  compare 
at  any  length  the  Johannine  perspective  of  doxa  nor  does  he  treat  the  mystery- 
religion  aspects  of  the  term. 

G.  Dautzenberg,  Sein  Leben  bewahren.  Psyche  in  den  Herrenworten  der 
Evangelien,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,  Band  XIV  (Munich: 
Kosel-Verlag,  1966,  paper  DM  26),  181  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Working  from  the  Hebrew  background  of  nephesh,  D’s  dissertation,  presented 
at  the  Julius-Maximilians-Universitat  in  Wurzburg,  investigates  the  meaning  of 
psyche  in  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  Thirteen  occurrences  of 
this  term  are  examined  in  context  and  found  to  mean  “life”  in  a  very  concrete, 
vital,  sense  related  to  faith. 
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I.  de  la  Potterie,  S.J.,  and  S.  Lyonnet,  S.J.,  La  vie  selon  I’Esprit.  Condition 
du  Chretien,  Unam  Sanctam  55  (Paris:  Cerf,  1965,  paper  22.20  F),  285  pp. 

Two  professors  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome  investigate  the 
Johannine  and  Pauline  perspectives  of  the  condition  of  a  Christian.  The  opening 
chapters  (de  la  Potterie)  study  the  origin  and  meaning  of  laikos  and  then  “birth 
of  water  and  the  Spirit”  in  Jn  3:5,  anomia  in  1  Jn  3:4,  the  Paraclete,  and  anoint¬ 
ing  in  2  Cor  1 :21-22  and  1  Jn  2:20,  27.  Lyonnet  then  discusses  the  Pauline  under¬ 
standing  of  liberty  and  the  law  of  the  Spirit  which  prepares  the  way  for  de  la 
Potterie’s  treatment  of  the  Christian’s  impeccability  (1  Jn  3:6-9).  Lyonnet  pre¬ 
sents  three  concluding  chapters  on  vocation,  perfection  and  apostolate  (2  Cor 
12:9). 

The  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  Christians.  The  Great  Themes  of  Scripture,  ed. 

J.  Giblet,  trans.  K.  Sullivan,  R.C.S.J.,  Deus  Books  (Glen  Rock,  N.J. :  Paulist 
Press,  1966,  paper  $.95),  x  and  261  pp. 

A  series  of  essays  on  OT  and  NT  themes  [cf.  NT  A  6  (2,  ’62)  p.  275],  the 
collection  is  now  in  paperback  format. 

E.  M.  B.  Green,  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press, 
1966,  $4.50),  256  pp.  Indexed. 

Central  to  Christianity,  the  concept  of  salvation  is  often  poorly  understood; 
the  term  suffers  from  a  variety  of  analogous  uses.  Green  (tutor  and  registrar 
of  the  London  College  of  Divinity)  examines  the  yesha‘ — soteria  roots  and  their 
cognates  and  how  they  were  used  by  the  biblical  writers.  Two  opening  chapters 
examine  the  OT  evidence.  There  follow  two  on  the  NT  background  (lst-century 
Jewish  and  Greco-Roman)  and  then  separate  treatments  of  the  Baptist’s  preach¬ 
ing,  Jesus’  teaching,  the  Evangelists,  early  preaching,  Paul,  etc.  The  closing 
chapter  considers  the  biblical  concept  of  salvation  in  its  relation  to  healing,  uni- 
versalism,  perseverance  and  modern  man. 

P.  Grelot,  Bible  et  Theologie.  UAncienne  Alliance — Lcriture  Sainte,  Le 
Mystere  Chretien,  Theologie  Dogmatique  (Paris — Tournai:  Desclee,  1965,  paper 
12  F),  xvi  and  207  pp.  Indexed. 

G  presents  in  a  more  elementary  and  condensed  form,  without  theses,  his  two 
dogmatic  treatises,  Sens  chretien  de  VAncien  Testament  [cf.  NT  A  7  (3,  ’63) 
p.  386]  and  La  Bible,  Parole  de  Dieu  [cf.  NTA  10  (3,  ’66)  p.  415].  Topics 
treated  are  Church  tradition  about  the  OT,  the  OT  and  the  economy  of  salva¬ 
tion,  institutions,  history  and  prophecy  in  the  OT,  inspiration,  canon  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture. 

E.  Haulotte,  S.J.,  Symbolique  du  vetement  selon  la  Bible,  Theologie  65  (Paris: 
Aubier,  1966,  paper),  352  pp.,  44  figs.  Indexed. 

Garments  and  vestments,  as  actually  worn  and  as  used  in  metaphors,  are 
studied  in  the  OT  and  the  NT.  An  investigation  of  vestments  as  symbolic  of 
divine,  cosmic  order  in  different  periods  of  Israel’s  history  is  followed  by  an 
analysis  of  clothes  as  symbolic  of  the  person’s  office  and  relation  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Finally,  clothes  in  the  NT  are  used  as  symbols  of  spiritual  realities,  e.g., 
the  wedding  garment  and  St.  Paul’s  armor  of  God.  The  covering  of  women’s 
heads  in  Church  (1  Cor  11:1-16)  is  also  treated. 

W.  Kramer,  Christ,  Lord,  Son  of  God,  trans.  B.  Hardy,  Studies  in  Biblical 
Theology,  No.  50  (Naperville,  Ill.:  Allenson,  1966,  paper  $4.95),  237  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed. 

No  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  text  of  K’s  extended  study  of  the 
titles  applied  to  Jesus  by  Paul.  A  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  The  German  original  appeared  in  1963  [cf.  NTA  8(1,  ’63)  p.  155]. 
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R.  Latourelle,  S.J.,  Theology  of  Revelation  (Staten  Island,  N.Y.:  Alba  House, 
1966,  $9.50),  508  pp.  Bibliography. 

Two  sections  have  been  added  to  L’s  original  text  [cf.  NT  A  8(1,  ’63)  p.  159] 
for  the  English  version:  (1)  a  section  on  Hebrews  and  (2)  a  whole  chapter  on 
Vatican  II’s  constitution  on  revelation. 

G.  Moran,  F.S.C.,  Catechesis  of  Revelation ,  Studies  in  Religious  Education 
(New  York:  Herder  &  Herder,  1966,  $4.50),  174  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  Theology  of  Revelation  [cf.  NTA  10  (3,  ’66)  p.  417],  M 
presents  some  pastoral  deductions  for  catechetical  theory  and  practice. 

J.  A.  Muirhead,  Education  in  the  New  Testament,  Monographs  in  Christian 
Education,  No.  2  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1965,  paper  $2.50),  94  pp. 

One  of  a  new  series  to  explore  various  theological,  sociological  and  other 
aspects  of  Christian  education,  the  present  volume  provides  a  theological  basis 
in  Scripture  for  the  understanding  of  religious  education.  By  producing  evidence 
from  Thessalonians  and  the  Pastorals,  M  shows  that  teaching,  which  was  always 
related  to  Christ,  is  an  indispensable  activity  of  the  Church. 

J.  Ratzinger,  The  Open  Circle.  The  Meaning  of  Christian  Brotherhood,  trans. 
W.  A.  Glen-Doeple  (New  York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1966,  $3.50),  128  pp. 

Originally  published  in  1960  as  Die  christliche  Briiderlichkeit  (Munich: 
Kosel-Verlag),  R’s  study  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
in  pre-  and  non-Christian  circles,  then  traces  the  development  of  the  idea  through 
the  NT  and  the  Fathers,  and  finally  synthesizes  the  data  while  pointing  out  that 
faith  is  the  foundation  of  brotherhood,  universalism  its  ultimate  goal. 

L.  Richard,  The  Mystery  of  the  Redemption,  trans.  J.  Horn  (Baltimore — 
Dublin:  Helicon,  1966,  $5.95),  358  pp.  Bibliography. 

Translated  from  the  thorough  1959  revision  ( Le  mystere  de  la,  Redemption ) 
of  his  earlier  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  ( Le  dogme  de  la  Redemp¬ 
tion,  1932),  R’s  study  seeks  to  shift  the  perspective  in  Catholic  dogmatic  thought 
from  the  Anselmian  stress  on  satisfaction.  More  than  half  the  book  is  given  over 
to  an  exegetical  and  historical  survey  of  the  scriptural  and  patristic  data.  Some 
60  pages  treat  the  Synoptics,  Pauline  and  Johannine  perspectives.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  offers  a  doctrinal  synthesis  centered  on  the  agape  of  God. 

J.  P.  Schanz,  The  Sacraments  of  Life  and  Worship,  Contemporary  College 
Theology  Series  (Milwaukee:  Bruce,  1966,  cloth  $4.75,  paper  $2.50),  xxii  and 
310  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Throughout  S’s  college  textbook  on  the  sacraments,  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  NT  data,  not  only  on  baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  but  also  on  the  whole  of 
the  paschal  mystery  in  the  light  of  salvation-history.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series 
of  texts  edited  by  J.  F.  Devine,  S.J.,  and  R.  Rousseau,  S.J. 

L.  Scheffczyk,  Man's  Search  for  Himself.  Modern  and  Biblical  Images  (New 
York:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1966,  $3.95),  176  pp.  Bibliography. 

A  translation  of  his  1964  original,  Der  moderne  Mensch  vor  dem  biblischen 
Menschenbild  (Freiburg:  Herder),  S’s  study  confronts  the  Christian  biblical 
image  of  man  with  the  understanding  of  man  found  in  modern  philosophies. 
The  NT  section  of  his  monograph  (“New  Creation  in  Christ”)  treats  its  OT 
heritage,  the  reshaping  powder  of  divine  love  (Gospels),  the  “old”  and  “new” 
man  and  union  with  Christ  (Paul)  and  “opening  the  future  to  man”  (NT  escha¬ 
tology). 
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Theologie  historique  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1966) 

4.  J.  Colson,  Ministre  de  J  esus-Christ  ou  le  sacerdoce  de  I’Evangile  (paper 
50.88  F),  391  pp.  Indexed. 

5.  J.  Danielou,  Etudes  d’exegese  judeo-chreiienne  ( Les  Testimonia )  (paper 
21.58  F),  188  pp.  Indexed. 

Colson  studies  the  question  whether  and  in  what  degree  the  NT  justifies  the 
early  Church’s  ascribing  a  priestly  character  to  its  ministers.  He  then  examines 
Hebrews’  doctrine  of  Christ  the  high  priest  of  the  New  Covenant  and  investi¬ 
gates  the  extent  to  which  the  NT  links  Christ  as  high  priest  with  the  hierarchy 
of  the  community. 

Danielou  concentrates  on  certain  OT  quotations  ( testimonia )  as  they  appear 
in  the  NT,  the  primitive  Church  and  the  Fathers.  The  early  Christians  quoted 
these  passages  very  freely,  sometimes  combined  several  texts  and  added  ex¬ 
planatory  glosses,  convinced  that  they  were  thus  bringing  out  the  true  meaning 
of  the  OT.  The  method,  common,  among  the  rabbis  of  that  age,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish-Christian  exegesis. 

G.  Voss,  O.S.B.,  Die  Christologie  der  lukanischen  Schriften  in  Grundziigen , 
Studia  Neotestamentica,  Studia  II  (Bruges — Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1965, 
paper  210  Bel.  fr.),  219  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  of  this  dissertation  (Wurzburg,  1963)  first  establishes  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  undertaking,  then  investigates  in  detail  the  Lukan  presentation  of 
Jesus’  work  as  a  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingly  overtones  of  soter 
and  kyrios,  Lk  19:28-38,  the  Infancy  Narrative,  Jesus’  baptism,  temptation,  Last 
Supper,  Passion  and  death.  A  major  part  of  the  study  concerns  Jesus’  exalta¬ 
tion  (Acts  2)  and  His  role  as  eschatological  prophet.  V  sums  up  his  work  by 
considering  the  exemplary  and  ontic  Moment  in  the  Lukan  Christology  and  its 
anthropocentric  and  personal  character.  He  concludes  to  the  original  unity  of 
full  manhood  and  divine  filiation  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

H.  E.  Weber,  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze ,  ed.  U.  Seeger,  Theologische  Biicherei,  Band 
28  (Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  16),  303  pp.  Bibliography. 

Among  the  collected  papers  of  the  late  professor  of  systematic  theology  at 
Halle  and  Bonn  are  several  that  would  interest  NT  scholars  and  students:  on 
faith  and  the  word  (1932),  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  according  to  the  NT  and 
the  ecumenical  task  of  Evangelical  theology  (previously  unpublished)  and  on 
property  according  to  the  NT  (1949).  Other  articles  are  mainly  concerned  with 
doctrinal  and/or  ecumenical  issues. 

H.  Wenz,  Die  Ankunft  unseres  Herrn  am  Ende  der  Welt.  Zur  Vberwindung 
des  Individualismus  und  des  blossen  Aktualismus  in  der  Eschatologie  R.  Bult- 
manns  und  H.  Brauns,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie,  I.  Reihe,  Heft  21  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  6.80),  64  pp. 

The  major  types  of  eschatology  (consequent,  salvation-history,  hie  et  nunc, 
etc.)  are  first  subjected  to  criticism  by  W,  who  then  comments  on  the  dass,  the 
how  and  the  what  of  the  last  day  (vs.  H.  Braun)  and  takes  issue  with  R.  Bult- 
mann’s  individualizing  of  the  eschatological.  He  lastly  considers  individual,  so¬ 
cial  and  universal  eschatology  and  their  relation  to  the  great  intellectual  move¬ 
ments  and  teachings  of  today. 

H.  Wiesemann,  Das  Heil  fur  Israel.  Was  sagt  dariiber  das  Neue  Testament? 
(Stuttgart:  Calwer  Verlag,  1965,  paper  DM  9.80),  224  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Faced  with  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel  since  1948,  how  does  the 
Christian  (especially  the  German  Pietist)  now  read  the  NT  teaching  on  the 
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Jews?  After  some  preliminary  reflections  on  the  fulfillment  of  OT  promises,  a 
plea  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  NT  and  a  detailed  survey  of  which  OT 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  NT,  the  author  investigates  the  principal  NT 
texts  relative  to  Israel’s  salvation  and  how  the  first  two  centuries  then  inter¬ 
preted  this  data.  He  concludes  that  there  is  no  NT  foundation  for  any  con¬ 
temporary  Israelite  kingdom  and  that  the  only  salvation  for  Jews  is  through 
Jesus  Christ. 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

W.  F.  Albright,  New  Horizons  in  Biblical  Research .  The  W hidden  Lectures 
for  1961  (New  York — London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966,  $1.70),  ix  and 
51  pp. 

In  these  Whidden  Lectures,  delivered  at  McMaster  University,  Ontario, 
Canada,  Albright  spoke  first  of  archaeology  and  Israelite  tradition,  then  dis¬ 
cussed  the  ancient  Israelite  mind  in  its  environmental  context  (empirical  logic 
and  demythologizing),  and  finally  treated  NT  research  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  the  Nag  Hammadi  MSS. 

K.  Baus,  From  the  Apostolic  Community  to  Constantine,  Handbook  of  Church 
History  I  (Freiburg:  Herder;  London:  Burns  &  Oates,  1965,  90  s.  or  $12.50), 
xxiii  and  523  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

The  appearance  in  English  of  the  huge  Jedin  Handbuch  commences  with 
Baus’  volume  on  the  first  four  centuries  [cf.  NT  A  8  (3,  ’64)  p.  483].  The  lengthy 
bibliographical  discussions  of  the  original  edition  are  included  (with  supple¬ 
mentary  titles  through  1964),  as  well  as  Jedin’s  general  introduction.  The 
editor  of  the  English  edition,  J.  P.  Dolan,  notes  the  value  of  the  work  in  that  it 
“focuses  considerable  attention  on  all  that  expresses  or  reflects  [the  early 
Church’s]  internal  life.” 

Biblical  Motifs.  Origins  and  Transformations,  ed.  A.  Altmann,  Philip  W.  Lown 
Institute  of  Advanced  Judaic  Studies,  Studies  and  Texts:  Vol.  Ill  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1966,  $7.50),  251  pp.,  2  plates.  Indexed. 

The  nine  essays  of  the  present  volume  from  the  Lown  Institute  of  Brandeis 
University,  Massachusetts,  are  all  on  OT  topics  (Leviathan,  the  divine  warrior, 
symbolism  in  Gen  14,  cursing  of  Canaan,  Job,  etc.),  but  NT  scholars  will  find 
interest  in  S.  Talmon’s  paper  on  the  “desert  motif”  in  the  Bible  and  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  and  E.  R.  Goodenough’s  article  on  the  Greek  garments  on  Jewish 
heroes  in  the  Dura  synagogue  (2  plates). 

W.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judentums  im  spdthellenistischen  Zeitalter,  ed. 
H.  Gressmann,  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testament  21  (4th  ed. ;  Tubingen:  Mohr- 
Siebeck,  1966,  cloth  DM  47,  paper  42),  xv  and  576  pp.  Indexed. 

For  this  reprinting  of  the  third  (1925)  edition  of  Bousset-Gressmann,  E. 
Lohse  has  written  a  brief  foreword  which  provides  a  survey  of  several  decades 
of  scholarship  on  NT  Jewish  backgrounds.  The  text  of  the  third  edition  remains 
unaltered. 

H.  Chadwick,  Early  Christian  Thought  and  the  Classical  Tradition.  Studies  in 
Justin,  Clement,  and  Origen  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966,  $4.00), 
174  pp.  Indexed. 

The  Hewett  Lectures  of  1962,  “Alexandrian  Theology:  A  Reappraisal,”  have 
been  revised  and  adapted  for  the  general  reader.  The  perennial  issue  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  confrontation  with  secular  culture  is  investigated  in  the  controversies 
which  involved  Justin,  Clement  and  Origen. 
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A.  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East.  The  New  Testament  Illustrated 
by  Recently  Discovered  Texts  of  the  Graeco-Roman  World,  trans.  L.  R.  M. 
Strachan,  Limited  Editions  Library  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1965, 
$7.95),  xxxii  and  535  pp.,  85  figs.  Indexed. 

The  publication  in  1908  of  D’s  survey  and  analysis  of  Greek  inscriptions, 
papyri  and  ostraca  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  understanding  “biblical 
Greek.”  The  present  reprint  is  from  the  1927  English  version  (of  the  1922  4th 
German  edition).  After  a  cursory  presentation  of  the  texts,  D  discussed  at 
length  their  implications  for  NT  philology,  literary  development  and  social  and 
religious  history.  A  final  chapter  outlined  the  then  future  work  for  philologists 
and  theologians.  Eleven  appendixes  provide  detailed  treatment  of  a  number  of 
the  texts. 

O.  Gigon,  Die  antike  Kultur  und  das  Christentum  (Giitersloh:  Gerd  Mohn, 
1966,  paper  DM  19.80),  181  pp. 

In  a  review  of  the  cultural  history  of  Christianity,  various  aspects  of  the 
Roman  world  are  described:  political  structure,  philosophy,  poetry,  science, 
official  cult,  and  mystery  religions.  Then,  the  polemics  against  Christianity  and 
Augustine’s  reply,  the  City  of  God,  are  explored.  G  does  not  delay  over  special 
problems  and  writes  for  the  nontechnical  reader. 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  A  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature,  rev.  R.  M.  Grant 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1966,  cloth  $5.95,  paper  $1.95),  ix  and 
214  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

In  revising  Goodspeed’s  1942  handbook,  Grant  has  tried  to  retain  “as  much 
of  the  Goodspeed  flavor  as  possible,”  while  incorporating  data  on  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  and  modifying  to  some  extent  Goodspeed’s  arrangement.  In  particular. 
Grant  has  altered  the  sequence  of  NT  books  to  coincide  with  recent  scholarly 
opinion  on  the  development  of  the  canon.  He  has  also  added  a  new  chapter  on 
Eusebius. 

P.  M.  Katz,  The  Bible:  Myth  or  Reality f  A  New  Look  at  an  Old  Book,  An 
Exposition-Testament  Book  (New  York:  Exposition  Press,  1966,  $4.50),  153 
pp.  Bibliography. 

Rabbi  Katz  writes  a  popular  introduction  to  the  books  of  the  OT  for  the 
educated  layman. 

R.  A.  Kraft,  Barnabas  and  the  Didache,  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  A  New  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Commentary,  Vol.  Ill  (New  York — London:  Thomas  Nelson,  1965, 
$5.00),  xx  and  188  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  third  volume  of  this  new  version  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  departs  some¬ 
what  from  the  length  and  format  of  the  first  two  [cf.  NT  A  10  (3,  ’66)  p.  432] 
in  order  to  include  a  wealth  of  parallels  from  other  ancient  literature.  K’s  intro¬ 
duction  opens  with  some  notions  on  Barnabas  and  the  Didache  as  “evolved 
literature,”  and  a  discussion  of  the  “two  ways  tradition”  in  each.  Then  for  each 
in  turn  the  author  investigates  (1)  sources,  (2)  history  of  redaction,  (3)  type 
of  Christianity  behind  the  writings  and  (4)  higher  criticism.  His  translation 
then  follows,  with  a  critical  apparatus  and  explanatory  notes.  NT  A  readers  will 
recognize  the  author  as  our  abstractor  (RAK). 

A.  R.  C.  Leaney,  The  Rule  of  Qumran  and  Its  Meaning.  Introduction,  trans¬ 
lation  and  commentary,  The  New  Testament  Library  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster  Press,  1966,  $7.50),  310  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  author  prefaces  his  translation  and  paragraph-by-paragraph  commentary 
of  IQS  with  a  100-page  introduction  covering  (1)  a  general  consideration  of 
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man  and  the  universe  (astronomy,  calendar,  philosophy)  in  the  Qumran  view 
and  (2)  a  survey  of  the  sectarian  theology  (spirit,  the  two  spirits,  God  and 
revelation,  the  place  of  the  sun,  the  calendar).  He  then  briefly  discusses  the  text, 
composition,  date,  etc.,  of  the  MSS.  Among  his  multiple  aims  he  lists:  to  show 
how  IQS  fits  into  its  historical  setting  and  to  show  its  relevance  for  the  NT. 
L  is  presently  reader  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Nottingham. 

R.  Loewe,  The  Position  of  Women  in  Judaism  (London:  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1966, 
paper  12  s.  6  d.),  63  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  currently  debated  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  in  the  Church  led 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  commission  this  sketch  of  the  position  occupied 
by  women  in  Judaism.  The  author  studies  first  the  source  material,  then  some 
sociological  determinants,  before  going  on  to  evaluate  women’s  position  from 
the  haggada  and  halakah. 

G.  Palmer,  Quest  for  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (New  York:  John  Day,  1965, 
$3.29),  96  pp.,  illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  discovery,  adventure  and  importance  of  the  Qumran  scrolls  are  here 
described  in  simple  language  for  children  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  further 
reflection  and  inquiry. 

Recent  Progress  in  Biblical  Scholarship  (Boars  Hill,  Oxford:  Lincombe  Lodge 
Research  Library,  1965,  15  s.),  84  pp.  Bibliographies. 

Two  articles  comprise  this  slim  volume  of  the  Richard  Kronstein  Foundation 
for  the  Promotion  of  Jewish  and  Cognate  Studies:  (1)  an  appreciation  of  P.  E. 
Kahle  by  A.  Diez  Macho  (culled  mostly  from  an  extensive  correspondence 
between  the  two)  and  (2)  a  review  by  R.  Meyer  of  A.  Sperber’s  latest  studies 
on  Masoretic  Hebrew. 

H.  R.  Smid,  Protevangelium  Jacobi.  A  Commentary,  trans.  G.  E.  van  Baaren- 
Pape,  Apocrypha  Novi  Testamenti,  No.  1  (Assen:  van  Gorcum,  1965,  25  gld.), 
200  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

No  commentary  on  the  Protevangelium  of  James  has  appeared  since  fi. 
Amann’s  in  1910.  To  supply  for  this  lack  S  offers  a  new  one  which  prints  the 
Tischendorf  MS,  from  his  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (Leipzig,  1876),  alongside 
Testuz’  text  from  Papyrus  Bodmer  V.  Nativite  de  Marie  (Cologny-Geneve, 
1958).  The  Introduction  discusses  the  text  and  its  transmission,  relation  of 
language  and  theme  between  the  LXX  and  the  Protevangelium,  the  latter’s 
pseudonymity  and  purpose  (glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary),  its  place  and  date 
(possibly  Syria  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century).  The  almost  word-by¬ 
word  commentary  makes  generous  use  of  LXX  and  NT  parallels,  examines  the 
text-critical  problems  and  adduces  data  from  later  apocryphal  writings.  Four 
appendixes  treat  (1)  method  of  counterpoint,  (2)  daphne,  (3)  transitions  from 
third  to  first  person  and  (4)  death  of  Zacharias. 

H.  L.  Strack  and  P.  Billerbeck,  Kommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  aus 
Talynud  und  Midrasch,  Band  I:  Das  Evangelium  nach  Matthaus  (4th  ed. ; 
Munich:  C.  H.  Beck,  1965,  cloth  DM  75,  paper  67),  viii  and  1055  pp. 

A  fourth  unaltered  edition  of  the  Strack-Billerbeck  first  (double-)  volume 
(1926;  3rd  ed.  1961)  attests  to  the  perennial  value  of  the  opus.  Though  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  more  recent  work  through  either  appen¬ 
dixes  or  supplementary  footnotes,  the  volume  is  still  in  great  demand.  It  offers 
a  wealth  of  detailed  Jewish  background  material  for  the  understanding  not  only 
of  Mt  but  also  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  indexes  were  published  in  1961  [cf. 
NTA  6  (3,  ’62)  p.  412]  and  re-published  two  years  later. 
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Y.  Yadin,  The  Ben  Sira  Scroll  from  Masada .  With  Introduction ,  Emendations 
and  Commentary  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Exploration  Society  and  The  Shrine  of  the 
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